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PART I] 


NaTuRAL THEOLOGY 


—_—_—___— 


“The study of philosophy is in itself lawful and com- 
mendable, on account of the truth which the philosophers 
acquired through God revealing it to them, as stated in 
Kou 4 719." 

Summa Theologica, II-II, q. 167, a. 1, ad 3". 
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PREFACE 


This second part of Scholastic Metaphysics offers a 
text in natural theology and attempts to round out the 
writer’s treatment of metaphysics, if metaphysics may 
still be understood as the science of being. The two 
parts together are designed to provide material for a 
year’s course in the subject. The order in which the 
parts are to be used should, perhaps, be left to the judg- 
ment of the individual instructor, though, as written, the 
second part presupposes the first. 


The effort has been made to present controverted 
points and the position of opponents with entire fairness, 
but it has not been thought necessary to enter into details 
of controversy. 


The purpose of the frequent references to St. Thomas 
and of the numerous citations from his works is not to 
identify Scholasticism with St. Thomas, but to accustom 
the student from the beginning to the idea that Scholastic 
metaphysics must be studied from its sources, and that 
interpretations put upon it must be backed up by refer- 
ences to such sources. A textbook is not fulfilling its 
‘proper function unless it trains the student to go beyond 
it. 

The citations from the Summa Theologica and the 
Contra Gentiles are taken from the translation by the 
English Dominicans. For translations from other works 
the writer has had to assume responsibility. 


In a field in which all the concepts and arguments are 
the common property of all teachers of the subject little 
originality can be claimed except, perhaps, in the manner 
of presentation. And for the same reason it is not pos- 
sible to be definite in the acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness. The chief indebtedness is to St. Thomas himself, 
though helps and suggestions have been derived from the 
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works cited in the bibliography and especially from 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology. 


In conclusion the writer wishes to express his grateful 
appreciation of the assistance given by John Orth Riedl, 
Ph. D., of the department of philosophy of Marquette 
University, in revising the proofs and preparing the 
index. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
January 1, 1931 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTORY 


If being is the subject matter of metaphysics, it will 
not be sufficient to have dealt (as was done in the first 
part) with being-in-general and its transcendental at- 
tributes, and the division of being into that which is per 
se (substance) and that which is in alio (accident). 
There remains another possible division of all being, the 
division into ens a se, being that exists of itself, and 
ens ab alio, derived being, being which owes its existence 
to another. 

Obviously all being cannot belong to the second mem- 
ber of this division; all being cannot be ab alio, derived. 
To think so would be to involve ourselves in an infinite 
regress without the possibility of finding any beginning 
for the process. But it is not equally obvious that all 
being, or the sum of all being, could not be a se. If 
there is to be any reality at all, some reality must be self- 
explaining, and consequently self-existing. Why it may 
not be all being that is self-existing, is not at first glance 
entirely obvious. Hence the validity of this division of 
being, for the world of reality needs to be investigated 
and vindicated. 


The Possibility of a Natural Theology 


It is only on the supposition that reason can find this 
division to hold good for the world of reality, that we 
can assert the right of natural theology to a separate ex- 
istence in the field of metaphysics. For natural theology, 
if it is to make good its pretensions as a part of meta- 
physics, must be able to show, on grounds of reason 
alone, that over and above the beings that owe their ex- 
istence to another, there exists a being that is a se and 
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that is at once self-explaining and affording the explana- 
tion of everything else. This is what natural theology 
attempts to do when it sets forth its proofs for the exist- 
ence of God as a self- existing being distinct from the 
reality which we call the universe, ies creating and gov- 
erning that reality. 


Natural Theology Presupposes a Dualism in Reality 


Monism, of course, of whatever kind, whether ma- 
terialistic or idealistic, will have to deny the possibility 
of applying this division of being to reality. As the 
name indicates, it holds that all reality is only one being, 
and that to this one being must belong whatever attri- 
butes we discover as affecting reality. If it emphasizes 
the material side of reality, it has no room for any 
genuine metaphysics at all, much less for a natural 
theology; while Monism of the idealistic sort, though it 
will have its metaphysics, has no ground for distinguish- 
ing the metaphysics of the ens a se from the rest.(_ Nat- 
ural theology, then, belongs only to a philosophy which 
is dualistic in the sense of recognizing that the reality of 
God is not the reality of the universe.) Still, in admitting 
this dualism of the ens a se and ens ab alio, of God and 
the universe, Scholastic metaphysics does not irrevocably 
break up the unity which all philosophy seeks to find in 
reality; for, as St. Thomas says (QQ. de Veritate, q. 5, 
a. 2, ad 4%): “God is by His essence the cause of 
things, and thus all reality is reduced to-a simple prin- 
ciple.” It is by thus reducing all reality to the one simple 
reality of God as the source of all, that Scholastic phi- 
losophy finds its unity while preserving at the same time 
the distinction of God and the universe. 


The Subject Matter of Natural Theology 


Theology, as the name indicates, has God for its sub- 
ject matter. There is a theology, however, which deals 
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with the knowledge of God that revealed religion affords. 
It gathers its data from revelation and has for its strong- 
est proof and final court of appeal in all matters the 
authority of this revelation. This is called supernatural 
or dogmatic theology. In contrast with it,/ natural 
theology gathers its data from the findings of human 
reason and looks to human reason alone for the proofs 
of its assertions. | Dogmatic theology has for its subject 
matter God as knowable through supernatural revelation ; 
while the subject matter of natural theology is God 
knowable by human reason. Therefore it is called “nat- 
ural,” for its appeal is to sources of natural human 
knowledge and to these only. [And for the same reason 
it can claim to belong to philosophy, for its spirit is the 
spirit of all philosophical inquiry: to follow the lead of 
reason as far as reason can furnish guidance in the study 
of its subject matter. \It is not rationalistic in the sense of 
denying or ignoring the value of revelation as a source 
of knowledge of the divine nature. Only it does not 
make revelation the source of its data or the proof of its 
findings. Leibniz called it “theodicy,” meaning thereby a 
vindication of the goodness of God in spite of the ex- 
istence of evil in the world. By later writers the name 
“theodicy” has been used without any reference to the 
special meaning Leibniz attached to it. 


Sciences are differentiated according to the various means 
through which knowledge is obtained. ... Hence there is no 
reason why those things which can be learned from, philo- 
sophical science, as far as they can be known by natural reason, 
may not also be taught by another science, as far as they fall 
within revelation. Hence theology which is included in sacred 
doctrine differs in kind from that theology which is part of 
philosophy—Summa Theologica, I, q. 1, a, 1, ad 2¥™, 


Method 


[tn method, natural theology proceeds from certain 
self-evident principles of reason as applied to the ex- 
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planation of that portion of reality which falls within the 
field of sensible experience.| Its major premiss is a 
Principle, like the principle of sufficient reason; its minor 
premiss the fact of the existence of the visible universe; 

its conclusion is the existence of a self- -existing being to 
which the visible universe owes its existence. The ex- 
istence of the self-existing being having been thus estab- 
lished, the attributes which such a being must possess 
are deduced from the requirements of the nature of a 
self-existing being. The method employed, then, makes _ 
use of a posteriori proofs of the existence of God, fol- 


lowed by a priori demonstrations of the attributes of 
God. 





Content of Natural Theology 


Natural theology must, therefore, treat of the exist- 
ence and nature of God as the cause and ruler of the 
universe. In detail the chapters that follow will deal 
with: 

1. The idea of God and how human reason can attain 
to it. 

2. The arguments on which the philosophic certainty 
of the existence of God is founded. 

3. The essence of God and His attributes, and in par- 
ticular certain attributes called negative. 

4. The divine intellect and the objects and mode of 
the divine knowledge. 

5. -The divine will and power in itself, and the divine 
will and power as the cause of the universe. 

6. The divine power as effective of the natural order 
through conservation and concurrence. ~ 

7. Divine providence in the natural order, and the 
compatibility of divine providence with the existence of 
evil in the world. 

8. The possibility. of a supernatural providence 
through the special intervention of God in the universe. 
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God an Object of Natural Knowledge 


For Scholastic philosophy, then, God is an object of 
natural knowledge. He can be known by human reason 
without the aid of any supernatural revelation. It is not, 
of course, claimed that such natural knowledge can ever 
compare in comprehensiveness with the knowledge of 
God which is attainable from sources of revelation. 
Neither has it the concreteness of the direct knowledge 
of experience. It is abstract, as all knowledge must be 
which is arrived at by reasoning from the things of ex- 
perience. But with all these drawbacks it remains true, 
nevertheless{ that within limits natural theology can give 
us true and certain knowledge of the existence and at- 
tributes of God. | 


Our natural knowledge begins from sense. Hence, our natural 
knowledge can go as far as it can be led by sensible things. Our 
minds cannot be led by sense so far as to see the essence of 
God; because the sensible effects of God do not equal the power 
of God as their cause. Hence, from the knowledge of sensible 
things the whole power of God cannot be known; nor can His 
essence be seen. But because they are His effects and depend 
on their cause, we can be led by them so far as to know that 
God exists, and to know of Him what must necessarily belong 
to Him as the first cause of all things, exceeding all things 
caused by Him.— Summa Theologica, I, q. 12, a. 12, resp. 


Importance of Natural Theology 


Not only does natural theology give true and certain 
knowledge of God, but it gives, also, knowledge that is 
useful and even necessary. It provides the rational basis 
on which belief in supernatural revelation can rest. For 
if we did not first know from the exercise of our natural 
powers of knowledge that there is a God, how could we 
accept as the word of God anything that was claimed as 
a revelation from God? How could we believe God, 
unless we knew first of all that there existed a God to be 
believed? From a religious standpoint, then, the knowl- 
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edge of God such as natural theology provides is neces- 
sary as a preliminary to faith. But even from a purely 
philosophical point of view, and apart from all thought 
of any service to faith, natural theology is necessary for 
a completing and rounding out of metaphysics. { Without 
it metaphysics can never succeed in penetrating to the 
ultimate reason of reality] Without it the answers of 
philosophy to the problem of reality will never come 
out even, but will leave us always with an unexplained 
remainder on our hands. | Reality without God is irra- 
tional. | 

Further Presuppositions of Natural Theology <= 


As was said above, natural theology can find a place in 
a dualistic philosophy only. Furthermore, it can fit in 
only with a theory of knowledge that admits a certain 
objective validity for our ideas. If the objects of thought 
exist in thought merely, God can form no exception to 
this rule. We cannot get knowledge of the real existence 
of God from experience of a universe that has existence 
in thought only. In particular, natural theology must 
presuppose the objectivity of the ideas of substance and 
cause. If there is no such thing as substance, reality can 
be nothing but action, or becoming, as certain modern 
philosophers (e. g., Bergson) claim. In such a view, 
what we think of as substance, whether God or creature, 
can be no more than a section which the mind makes 
for its own convenience in the continuous flux which is 
all that reality is. In this philosophy God cannot be 
being at all, but only action; or, as Bergson defines Him, 
a kind of continuity of radiation. And again, unless the 
notion of cause has validity, all thought of deriving a 
knowledge of God from the universe viewed as an effect 
of His activity is entirely futile. For a discussion of the 
validity of the ideas of substance and cause, see Part I, 
Chapters VI and IX. 
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~? Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated « 


1. Natural theology has a valid claim to a place in 
metaphysics. 

2. Natural theology presupposes a dualism in reality. 

3. Natural theology is necessary as a preliminary to 


faith. 


Points for Further Study 


1. Reason and authority—Cf. St. Thomas: Contra 
Gentiles, I, cc. 7, 8; Gerard: Modern Free Thought. 

2. The modern non-intellectual approach to God.—Cf. 
Sheen: God and Intelligence, p. 31 sq. 


Readings 


Brosnan: God and Reason, pp. 21-22. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 1-17. 
Mercier: Manual, II, pp. 4-8. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, c. 9. 
Ct 
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CHAPTER II 
OUR NATURAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


1]. THe IDEA oF Gop 


Our Idea to Begin With 


If we set out to discover what natural reason has to 
tell us in regard to the existence and nature of God, we 
must have, to begin with, some idea of God. The prop- 
osition, “God exists,” if we are to examine it or to prove 
it, must have some meaning for us. We must, then, as 
we begin our study, attach some meaning to the subject, 
God. But clearly the idea of God with which our dis- 
cussion opens cannot be the idea of God as an infinite 
and eternal being, for the infinity and eternity and other 
attributes of God require to be proved in the course of 
the inquiry. Nor is such an idea necessary at this stage. 
All we need here is a clear idea of God, even though it 
may be a very inadequate one. For the clear idea serves 
the purpose of distinguishing the object which it repre- 
sents from all other objects, and to begin our discussion 
aright it is necessary and sufficient that we should have 
the object of discussion so distinguished. Now, the idea 
of God as a being distinct from ourselyes_and from the 
universe, and to whom we ourselves and the universe 
owe our origin, will serve this purpose of distinguishing 
God from all‘other beings, and will, therefore, be a clear 
idea such as is needed at the beginning of our inquiry. 

Such an idea does not differ very much from the idea 
most prevalent among men who have given no special 
care or study to a consideration of the reasoning by 
which the nature of God is set forth. They represent 
God to themselves as the supreme being, the supreme 
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ruler of the world, or as the maker of the universe, to 
whom we all owe reverence and worship. This idea is 
not incorrect or without a good foundation in reason, 
but it is not the result of any careful study or any-ex- 
plicit knowledge of the reasoning on which the nature of 
God can be established. 


The Reasoned Idea of God 


From this clear, but unscientific and unstudied, idea 
of God we go on, as our treatment of the subject pro- 
ceeds, to build up the reasoned idea of God which we 
call scientific or philosophical. From the proof from 
contingency we discover that this being whom we have 
called God must be a necessary being; from the proof. 
from causality, that this being must be the first cause; 
i. e., a being Himself uncaused and the cause_of_every- 
thing else, and containing in Himself all the perfections 
found in the beings that are His effects. The argument 
from order and design shows us the need of intelligence 
on the part of the cause of the universe. From necessity 
we may further argue infinity; and from infinity we may 
reach to the notions of unity, simplicity, immutability, 
and eternity. From the notion of infinity, too, we can 
recognize that the infinite being must be possessed of all 
the perfections we find in creatures, without, however, 
any of the imperfections that accompany those perfec- 
tions in the creature. And so, as we progress in our 
treatment of the subject, the idea of God grows to ex- 
press more fully and completely and distinctly what was 
implied in the original idea with which the discussion 
began. This, then, is our reasoned idea of God as it 
emerges from the study of the subject: the idea of a 
necessary, infinite, intelligent first cause of the universe. 
Natural theology as a branch of philosophy is thus the 
bringing out and making explicit what was implicit in 
the unstudied idea of the ordinary man. 
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Incompleteness of the Reasoned Idea Wires 


Of course, even this reasoned idea of God remains in- 
complete. For we do not form this idea of God from 
direct experience of God Himself, but only from our 
experience of created things, the effects of God’s power. 
Now, how much knowledge of a cause can we derive 
from a study of its effects? Only the knowledge that 
the cause exists and as much knowledge of the nature of 
the cause as the effects are capable of revealing. The 
principle of causality requires that there should be no 
perfection in the effect which is not found, at least 
equivalently, in the cause. We are right, then, in think- 
ing that whatever perfections are found in the effect 
must have their equivalent in the cause, and that we can 
attribute these perfections, or at least their equivalents, 
to the cause. But the effect does not need to possess all 
the perfections of the cause, or even any perfection of 
the cause in the degree in which the cause possesses it. 
This is what we mean by saying that an effect is inade- 
quate to its cause: it does not express the full perfection 
of the cause, nor does it necessarily express any perfec- 
tion of the cause fully. Hence, from a study of effects 
we have no right to expect to arrive at an exhaustive 
knowledge of the cause. Much of the perfection of the 
cause may lie unrevealed in the effects it has produced. 
Now, the effects of God’s power are inadequate to their 
cause; i.e., their perfection does not equal the perfection 
of the cause that has produced them; and consequently 
we cannot know from them the full perfection of God 
as the cause, but only that God as the cause must exist 
and that He must possess perfection at least equal to the 
perfection of these effects. The reason assigned by St. 
Thomas for this inadequacy of the effects to their causes 
is that only in the case of a univocal cause does the effect 
equal the perfection of the cause, and God is not a 
univocal cause of the universe. 
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The power of a univocal agent is wholly manifested in its 
effect. The generative power of man, for instance, is not able 
to do more than beget man. But the power of a non-univocal 
agent does not wholly manifest itself in the production of its 
effect; as, for example, the power of the sun does not wholly 
manifest itself in the production of an animal generated from 
putrefaction. Now, it is clear that God is not a univocal agent, 
For nothing agrees with Him either in-spécies or in genus... 
Whence + it-follows that His effect i is always less than His power. 


—Summa Theologica, I, "G2 20, as a ad oem 


The Reasoned Idea Analogical 


Moreover, this reasoned idea of God represents God, 
not as He is in Himself, but_as He is revealed in crea- 
tion; and in creation we find only the analogy of God. 
Hence this idea is necessarily analogical; for it is not 
derived from the immediate experience of God, but from 
the experience of other things from which the existence 
of God is inferred. The natural limitation which our 
intellect has, owing to the fact that its action is always 
dependent on previous sense perception, makes it impos- 
sible for God, as He is in Himself, to be the immediate 
object of natural knowledge for us. And, furthermore, 
our thinking must be done in abstract concepts. Now, we 
cannot express the richness of meaning of the concrete 
thing in one concept. I can, of course, think of any thing 
as “being,” which is all that any thing is; but to think of 
it so is to think of it confusedly. If I am to have a clear 
and distinct concept of it, I must form this concept by 
bringing together several abstract concepts which will 
express its essence and its attributes. In the same way I 
cannot _expressthe full reality of the simple perfection 
of God_in any one concept. I must, therefore, express 
His essence and attributes in different concepts, each of 
which represents something that is true of the infinite 
perfection of God. In God, however, essence and attri- 
butes are not distinct things, but there is in Him the most 


simple unity of being. As St. Thomas says: 
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Some things true of God are beyond all the competence of 
human reason, as that God is three in one. Other things there 
are to which even reason can attain, as the existence and unity 
of God, which philosophers have proved to a demonstration 
under the guidance of the light of human reason alone. That 
there are points of absolute intelligibility in God altogether 
beyond the compass of human reason, most manifestly appears. 
For, since the leading principle of all knowledge of any subject 
is an understanding of the thing’s innermost being or substance, 

. it follows that the mode of our knowledge of the sub- 
stance must be the mode of our knowledge of whatever we 
know about the substance... The human understanding can- 
not go so far by its own natural power as to grasp His sub- 
stance, since under the conditions of the present life the know- 
ledge of our understanding commences with sense; and there- 
fore objects beyond sense cannot be grasped by human under- 
standing, except so far as knowledge is gathered of them 
through the senses. But the things of sense cannot lead our 
understanding to read in them the essence of the divine sub- 
stance, inasmuch as they are effects inadequate to the power 
that caused them. Nevertheless, our understanding is thereby 
led to some knowledge of God, namely, of His existence and 
other attributes that must necessarily be attributed to the first 
cause. There are, therefore, some points of intelligibility in 
God accessible to human reason.—Contra Gentiles, I, c. 3. 


2. POSSIBILITY OF FORMING AN IDEA OF Gop— 
AGNOSTICISM 


Philosophy and Ultimate Reality 


To have such an idea of God, incomplete and anal- 
ogous though it be, is to have some knowledge of the 
ultimate and absolute reality. It is knowing the ultimate 
as the necessary explanation of the immediate. That, 
after all, is the aim of all philosophy: to understand what 
is immediately given in experience by referring it to the 
first and therefore ultimate principles from which it is 
derived. Indeed, unless we can hope to arrive at some 
such ultimate reality, we have no excuse for calling our 
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knowledge philosophy. Other sciences deal with imme- 
diate causes; philosophy has its reason for being only in 
its promise to lead us back to the ultimate cause. To 
stop short of the attempt to reach the ultimate on the 
plea of the inability of human reason to pass beyond ap- 
pearances, is to confess the bankruptcy of all philosophy. 


Denial of the Possibility of Such Knowledge 


Yet from the time of Protagoras the Sophist (fifth 
century B.c.), who is reputed to have said: “Of the 
gods nothing can be known; neither that they are, nor 
that they are not,” there has existed in philosophy a tend- 
ency to deny to the human mind the capability of attain- 
ing to anything ultimate or absolute. The emergence 
into prominence of this tendency in modern thought is 
owing in great part to the skepticism of Hume, whose 
rejection of the validity of the ideas of substance and 
cause is at the root of modern Phenomenalism and 
Nominalism. Kant’s criticism, though it was designed to 
be an antidote to the skepticism of Hume, leads never- 
theless to the same issue, since Kant will not allow our 
ideas of such transcendent realities as substance and 
cause to have any validity outside of the world of phe-. 
nomena. They cannot be applied to the world of reality 
\—to the things-in-themselves. In the nineteenth century 
}Comte, in his Positivism, made a definite break with 
metaphysics and discarded from his philosophy every- 
thing except facts and their relations, events and the 
laws of their occurrences. Comte’s Positivism was the 
immediate progenitor of recent’ Agnosticism, of which 
Herbert Spencer was an outstanding representative] 


Agnosticism 

The word “Agnosticism” was originated by Thomas 
Huxley in 1869. It was intended by him to designate the 
position of those who held that the ultimate reality was 
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unknowable. The agnostic philosophy was not directed 
merely against the idea of God as the ultimate and abso- 
lute reality in the religious view of the world, but equally 
against the possibility of asserting the existence of any 
reality to correspond with our ultimate ideas in phi- 
losophy and science. Philosophy had always professed 
to be the “knowledge of things in their ultimate causes 
or first principles,” and even science, as far as it had a 
philosophic aim, dealt with ultimate realities in its own 
special fields. Religion likewise, as a system of dogmatic 
teaching, offers-.its explanations of the ultimate in point- 
ing to God as the first beginning and the last end of all 
things. But Agnosticism denies the possibility of know- 
ing the ultimate reality in any field of inquiry. As a sys- 
tem it does not go to the length of denying the existence 
of the ultimate. Some Agnostics, such as Herbert Spen- 
cer, admit that the ultimate exists, but deny that any- 
thing can be known of it. It is the unknowable. We can 
know the manifestations of things, but never the things 
themselves. We know the manifestations of power in 
the universe, but of the power itself Spencer says: “The 
power which the universe manifests to us is inscru- 
table.”* 


Criticism of Agnosticism 


While not aimed especially against religion or the idea 
of God, the influence of agnostic philosophy will prac- 
tically show itself most injurious to religious belief. The 
Agnostic may actually profess belief in God, but he 
cannot hold this belief as an intellectual conviction. He 
is forced to hold it on the foundation of a sentiment or 
feeling of the conformity of belief in God with right 
moral feeling. But this sentiment has no rational justi- 
fication ; rather, reason would be found antagonistic to it. 


* First Principles, I, c. 2. 
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In later times Agnosticism has tended to become anti- 
religious and even atheistic. |It is quite illogical to admit 
the existence of God as the absolute and ultimate reality 
if we profess at the same time that we cannot know the 
ultimate-reality—at-all. At is not rational to hold belief 
in the unknowable, or to entertain any sentiments of 
reverence or worship towards it. 

The unreasonableness of the entire agnostic system is 
seen in Spencer’s admission of the existence of the “un- 
knowable.” If there are manifestations of things, there 
must be things to manifest themselves ; and we can know 
this of them, at least, that they are manifesting them- 
selves, and our minds as the recipients of the manifesta- 
tions cannot remain in entire ignorance of them. Or if 
there is power manifested in the universe, we cannot fail 
to recognize that that which manifests itself through 
power is powerful. And if we can be the recipients of 
the manifestations of power, we can also recognize mani- 
festations of intelligence, and must know that whatever 
manifests itself as intelligence must be intelligent. 

The philosophic position of the sincere Agnostic is 
undoubtedly one of protest against the extremes of too- 
confident dogmatism and merely destructive skepticism. 
Too much has at times been claimed for the comprehen- 
siveness of our natural knowledge of God. The need for 
the agnostic protest would disappear if more stress were 
laid on the scholastic distinction between knowledge 
which, though true and certain, is, nevertheless, very in- 
complete because it must be arrived at by analogy and 
through a process of inference, and comprehensive 
knowledge which exhausts the knowability of its object. 
Only an infinite mind could have a comprehensive 
knowledge of a reality that is infinite. Our natural 
knowledge of God never is, and never can be, compre- 
hensive in the sense of being exhaustive of the know- 
ability of God, Neither does it grasp God as He is in 
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Himself. But always, as was explained above (page 10), 
it remains incomplete and analogical.* 


3. THE ORIGIN OF THE IDEA OF GOD 


How Can the Idea of God Originate? 


Granted, then, that God is not utterly unknowable, 
and that it is in consequence possible to form some idea 
of God, the question arises: How can the idea of God 
originate in the human mind? The question is not: How 
does this or that individual come to have his idea of God, 
but: How can the human mind, left to its own resources, 
originate the idea of such a being? Is the idea some- 
thing implanted in the mind of man, an original endow- 
ment of his nature, or has man formed it for himself 
through the use of the natural powers which he pos- 
sesses? Doubtless, if we try to examine the origin of 
the idea in our own minds, we shall find that we possess 
it very much in the same way in which we come to be 
possessed of many other ideas, i. e., as a result of instruc- 
tion received. But could we have originated the idea for 
ourselves independently of instruction? 


Innate Idea of God 


Some have held that the idea of God is innate in the 
human mind; that it is a part of the original mental 
equipment of man. Some color is lent to such a claim by 
the prevalence of the idea of a supreme being in the 
minds of men generally, as well as by a certain amount 
of difficulty in explaining how we can have an idea of 
God while at the same time God is not an object of imme- 
diate experience for knowledge. Now, there is of course 


* See also Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 42, on the knowl- 
edge of essence, 
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no direct disproof of the existence of innate ideas in the 
mind. No appeal to consciousness can ever settle for us 
what the first beginnings of our knowledge were. But_ 
the principle of economy, that beings are not to be multi- 
plied without necessity, requires us to reject the innate 
idea of God if our knowledge of God can be accounted 
for _as resulting, like so much of the rest of our knowl- 
edge, from our reasoning on the things that _are the ob- 
jects of immediate_experience...This we claim we are 
_able to do, and consequently we are justified in rejecting 
the innate idea_as superfluous. Moreover, the admis- 
sion of this innate idea would create a new difficulty in 
place of the one it disposed of. How does it happen, if 
we have an innate idea of God, that it is still necessary 
for us to formulate this idea in terms that were invented 
primarily to express_our_experience_of_created things ? 
Is not-the-character-of these terms evidence of the origin 
of the idea itself in experience? 


Intuitive Knowledge of God 


Descartes had made use of the fact that we have an 
idea of God to prove the existence of God (Méditations 
Philosophiques, I11). For, he argued, there must be an 
object for this idea, and no other object but God Himself 
could cause this idea in us. If this be granted, it is but a 
short step to the assertion that God must then be the 
object of our immediate experience and that our idea of 
God is intuitive. Malebranche (1638-1715), in his de- 
velopment of Cartesian philosophy, made such an in- 
tuition of God the source of all our ideas, claiming that 
we see all things in God, who is immediately present to 
our minds. This was Ontologism in its original form. 
Gioberti (1801-1852) taught a form of Ontologism in 
which he held that God is the primum logicum as well as 
the primum ontologicwum—the first in the order of knowl- 
edge as well as the first in the order of reality. As a con- 
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sequence, our first intellectual act must be the intuition 
of God, not merely, however, as God is in Himself, but 
as He is creating existences. In such systems of knowl- 
edge, which have now little more than historical inter- 
est, knowledge of God is explained as the primitive 
knowledge. It is God that is first known, and other 
things, or at least all other things except individual facts 
and events, are known only through this primitive in- 
tuition of God. 


Criticism of Ontologism 


Descartes’ claim would be arguable if our idea of God 
_was a direct and positive one, representing God as He is 
in Himself. But if, as was shown above, it is rather an 
analogical idea, its objective cause need not be God Him- 
self, but may be any other being whose reality has any 
analogy to the reality of God. As for the direct intuition 
of God, it would indeed be the simplest explanation of 
the origin of our idea of God if it were only a fact. To 
form an idea directly by intuition of the object which 
the idea represents is the most natural way of forming 
ideas. But unfortunately for the theory, the existence 
of such an intuition of God is not borne out by any evi- 
dence of our consciousness; and it would seem as if we 
ought to be conscious of it if it is the first step in our 
intellectual cognition. Besides, if we formed our idea of 
God from the direct intuition of God, this idea ought to 
represent God as He is in Himself. Now, as a matter of 
fact, it does not do this, but rather represents Him under 
the analogy of created things. And as for Gioberti’s 
claim that God must be the primum logicum as well as 
the primum ontologicum, this is undoubtedly true with 
reference to God’s own knowledge, but it cannot be held 
with reference to our knowledge’) All knowledge, in its 
dependence on reality, is, of course, ultimately depend- 
ent on the first reality. God is the ultimate source of all 
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truth as well as of all being, and it is because things are 
conformed to the mind of God, and so are true, that they 
can cause truth in our mind when it is conformed to 
them. Yet our knowledge does not begin with knowl- 
edge of God, but rather with certain first principles which 
must be known to us before God can be naturally known 
by us. For the existence of God is not self-evident to us, 
while certain first principles are.* But knowledge must 
evidently begin with the self-evident and proceed thence 
to the demonstration of that which is not evident. 


Man naturally knows God in the same way as he naturally 
desires Him. Now, man naturally desires Him, inasmuch as he 
naturally desires happiness, which is a certain likeness of the 
divine goodness. So therefore it is not necessary that God 
Himself, considered in Himself, should be naturally known to 
man, but only His likeness. Hence, it behooves man by means 
of the likenesses of God found in His effects, to come to the 
knowledge of God by reasoning—Contra Gentiles, I, c. 11, ad 
4um, 

God is indeed that in which all things are known, but not in 
such a way that other things are not known unless when He is 
known, as occurs with regard to self-evident principles, but be- 
cause all knowledge is caused in us through His influence— 


Ibid, ad 5™, 


Traditionalism 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason was an attempt to 
render irreligious Rationalism innocuous, by questioning 
the capacity of human reason to attain truth in regard to 
any reality that transcended immediate sensuous experi- 
ence. His criticism, in so far as it was successful, did 
compel dogmatic Rationalism to take refuge in the 
humbler attitude of Agnosticism; but at the same time it 
did a disservice to religion by taking religious belief out 
of the category of knowledge and reducing it to blind 
faith. With a similar aim in mind, Traditionalism made 


* See p. 32. 
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an attack on the capacity of reason to attain truth in re- 
ligious matters, and this system, too, ended up in an un- 
reasoning Fideism. The individual reason, the Tradition- 
alists contended, is incapable of attaining truth with cer- 
tainty; only the social reason, the collective judgment of 
the human race, can be relied upon. For, they said, the 
beginning of knowledge of God is from divine revela- 
tion, and this revelation is preserved in the tradition of 
the human race, of which tradition the social reason is 
the bearer. The origin of the idea of God could not, 
then, in this view, be the result of any exercise of human 
reason, but must have come to man from a primitive 
revelation. For what this primitive revelation contained 
we must interrogate tradition; and we shall find the 
genuine tradition in the collective testimony of the hu- 
man race. 


Criticism of Traditionalism 


This explanation of the origin of the idea of God 
would reduce all religious knowledge to unreasoning 
faith. Authority, and in this case the authority of God 
as testified to by human tradition, would be the sole cri- 
terion of truth. At the same time it would have under- 
mined all the rational foundations of religious belief, and 
instead of defending religion against the attacks of 
Rationalism, it would have broken down its last line of 
defense. For how could we know that God had made a 
revelation, unless we knew first of all that a God existed ? 
Or how could we accept an alleged revelation as coming 
from God, unless we knew that God had made it? The 
first intimation of these facts, the fact of God’s existence 
and the fact of revelation, cannot have come to man 
originally from revelation, but must be independent of 
revelation and prior to it. It was for this reason, and 
against this philosophical position in particular, that the 
Council of the Vatican formulated its canon in regard to 
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the possibility of knowing God with certainty by the nat- 
ural light of human reason.* Non tali auxilio. Faith is 
not served by attacks on human reason. 


Origin of the Idea of God in Scholastic Philosophy 


Scholastic philosophy and, with the exceptions noted 
above, theistic philosophy for the most part, maintain 
that the origin of the idea of God is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by man’s possession of the power of reason 
and his natural tendency to employ that power in inquir- 
ing into the nature and the causes of things. He beholds 
a universe around him and observes the order and ar- 
rangement in it. His experience otherwise will have 
taught him to appreciate the value of the principle which 
reason recognizes as self-evident, that every effect must 
be traced back to a cause. His reason, then, will not be 
satisfied until he has in some way accounted for the uni- 
verse and the order observable in it, and traced these 
things to their cause. So he arrives at a knowledge of 
God as the maker of the universe, and at some knowl- 
edge of the nature of God from the manifestations of 
that nature in the perfections of the created universe. 
For his reason will show him that the universe could not 
possess these perfections which he finds in it unless the 
cause of the universe had the same or higher perfections. 
The idea, so originated, will not then be a direct and in- 
tuitive one derived from any intuition of God in Him- 
self, but rather an indirect idea derived by a process of 
reasoning from our direct knowledge of the visible uni- 
verse. 

In this process of originating an idea there is no step 
that is beyond the capacity of natural reason. Man can 


* “If any one asserts that the one, true God, our Creator and 
Lord, cannot be known with certainty from created things by 
the natural light of human reason, let him be anathema.”’—De 
Fide II, Canon I. 
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observe the visible universe around him; he can recog- 
nize the self-evidence of the principle of causality; and 
if he follows the guidance of his reason, he will come to 
the correct conclusion with regard to the existence and 
the nature of God. Of course, the experience of the 
human race shows that man can easily fall into the ad- 
mission of error in his idea of God. As St. Paul said to 
the Romans: They changed the glory of the incorrupt- 
ible God into the likeness of the image of a cor- 
ruptible man (Rom. 1:23). Man is inclined to make for 
himself gods fashioned after his own image. Without 
the aid of a divine revelation coming to the assistance 
of mere human reason, we should have a condition of 
knowledge not much different from what actually existed 
in the ancient world.* Some men who gave more thought 
and study to the subject had formed fairly correct ideas 
of the nature and attributes of God; but the majority of 
men followed the popular concepts of the gods as handed 
down in their mythologies. As St. Thomas tells us 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 1, a. 1), the truth with regard 
to God which human reason can discover, would be 
known only after a considerable time and with the ad- 
mixture of many an error if man had been left to his 
own devices to find God. Hence revelation was needed 
that man might know these truths, “readily, with firm 
certitude, and without any admixture of error.” But 
after this need and advantage of revelation is acknowl- 
edged, it remains true that even without revelation man 
could form the idea of God, though he could not do it so 


* This is not intended to imply that the ancient world had no 
revelation of God, or was left entirely to itself to discover God. 
But, outside the Hebrew people, there was no institution to 
guard and hand on whatever primitive revelation was given, and 
hence this revelation was easily dimmed and distorted in the 
minds of men. Human tradition preserved traces of it; but 
these are thickly overlaid with accretions of merely human 
imaginings. 
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readily, nor could he hold it with such firm certitude, nor 
have the same assurance of freedom from error. 


Summary 


Natural theology must begin with a clear idea of God 
as a being distinct from the universe. This idea is elab- 
orated through the proofs for the existence of God into 
the,reasoned idea of a self-existing, intelligent being pos- 


'osessed of infinite perfection. Even this reasoned idea of 


K 


God is incomplete and analogical, but it is true as far as 
it goes. Hence it is possible to have some knowledge of 
God, and the position of Agnosticism is untenable. The 
idea of God is not innate in us, nor does it owe its origin/ 
to any intuition of God or any revelation from God; but. - 
it can be formed by the human mind using its natural 
power of reasoning on the things of immediate experi- 
ence in the visible universe. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated. 

1. The idea of God elaborated in natural theology is 
incomplete and analogical. 

2. The position of Agnosticism in regard to the 
knowledge of ultimate reality is untenable. 

3. The idea of God is not innate in us. 

4.4 Ontologism is wrong in thinking that God must be 
first in the order of our knowledge as He is first in the 
order of reality. 

5.4 Traditionalism would make reasonable faith im- 
possible. ' 

6. The idea of God can be formed by natural human 
reason from the study of the visible universe. 


Points for Further Study 


1. Agnostic difficulties and their solution—Cf. Joyce: 


Principles of Natural Theology, p. 236. 
2. The idea of God in recent philosophy.—Cf. Sheen: 
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God and Intelligence, p. 47; Brosnan: God and Reason, 


De: 
3. The analogical nature of our idea of God.—Cf. St. 


Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, cc. 29-34. 
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CHAPTER III 


DEMONSTRABILITY OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD 


1. DENIAL OF THE DEMONSTRABILITY OF THE EXISTENCE 
OF GoD 


Two Objections 


There are in reality only two objections that can be 
urged on grounds of reason for rejecting the existence of 
God. Of these the first, which is usually expressed by 
moderns in some such terms as, “The hypothesis of God 
is unnecessary,” is enumerated by St. Thomas (Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 3) among arguments on the nega- 
tive side of the question, Utrum Deus sit. As there 
given, it reads: 

It is superfluous to suppose that what can be accounted for 
by a few principles has been produced by many. But it seems 
that everything we see in the world can be accounted for by 
other principles supposing that God did not exist. For all 
natural things can be reduced to one principle which is nature; 
and all voluntary things can be reduced to one principle which 
is human reason or will. Therefore there is no need to suppose 
God’s existence. 


The objection has a curiously modern ring, and if we 
reject the division of events into natural and voluntary, 
we might use it as a statement of recent Naturalism, 
which takes its stand on the sufficiency of nature to ac- 
count for itself. The answer given by St. Thomas will 
be found in the place cited. For our purpose we think 
it will be sufficiently clear from the proofs to be given 
for the existence of God, that nature is not sufficient to 
account for itself, and that the “hypothesis” of God is 
necessary to explain the universe. 
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‘> The second objection is based on the supposed incom- 


oa <2 *\ patibility of goodness on the part of God with the 


‘Sexistence of evil such as we find in the world. A God 


without goodness would be a God who, as William 
James would say, could have no interest for us. God as 
creator of the world must be good, and yet in His world 
there is evil. This objection, though exercising the 
minds of recent thinkers very much, is no more modern 
than the preceding. It will be taken up later in connec- 
tion with the subject of divine providence.* 


Atheism 


For either one of these reasons or for both, or some- 
times on grounds that are not intellectual at all, men are 
found to deny the existence of God, or to hold that at 
least the existence of God cannot be demonstrated. 
Those who make denial of the existence of God are 
called Atheists, and their attitude may be defined as the 
attempt to present a world-view without God, or to for- 
mulate a philosophy with the exclusion of God as the 
necessary beginning and last end of all things. The 
word “Atheist” is one that has been loosely used. Often 
men were called Atheists because they did not accept the 
prevailing religious beliefs, as Socrates was accused of 
Atheism and the early Christians were called Atheists 
because of their refusal to believe in the popular gods. 
In later times men like Voltaire were called Atheists, 
though what they denied was not the existence of God, 
but the truth of supernatural religion. 

There cannot be any consistent system of philosophy 
which issues logically in the denial of the existence of 
God. The positive dogmatic Atheist has gone beyond 
the evidence of his premisses in drawing the conclusion 
that God does not exist. Difficulties in the way of admit- 
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ting the existence of God may be found; but there is no 
argument of which the legitimately logical conclusion is 
the non-existence of God. Certain Materialists, espe- 
cially the later German Materialists like Bichner and the 
Monists of the school of Haeckel, approach nearest to a’ 
system of positive dogmatic helen, 

Atheism of the negative type consists rather in ie 
attempt to explain reality according to some materialistic 
conception of the universe, so as to make the claim of 
the existence of God seem unnecessary. The French 
Materialism of the eighteenth century was largely of 
this type. Or negative Atheism may arise from the 
doubt thrown on the ability of human reason to know 
the absolute. All forms of Agnosticism approach this 
position. But while some Agnostics may go so far as to 
deny God, Agnosticism as a system does not include such 
denial, but merely asserts the unknowableness of God. 

There is, besides, a practical atheism which consists in 
regulating one’s conduct without any reference to God 
or His law. Such atheism is easily possible and is com- 
mon enough; but, of course, it is not a system of thought 
and does not merit any attention from philosophy. It 
may be adopted as a mode of life by theoretical Atheists 
or by those who have no theory at all on the subject, but 
merely leave God out of their thoughts and live without 
any reference to Him. Now, this leaving God out of 
one’s thoughts and one’s life may exist for a time with- 
out blame among the ignorant. But, considering the ex- 
tent of the evidence that is to be found for the existence 
of God and the ease with which it can be gathered even 
by the unlearned, it must be said that such an indifferent 
or negative attitude can hardly be maintained for long 
without blame. He left not himself without testimony, 
says St. Paul, doing good from heaven, giving rains and 
fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness (Acts 14:16), 
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The fact that belief in God has always been common 
and unbelief exceptional, goes to show that some knowl- 
edge of God is readily obtainable and that entire igno- 
rance on the subject is not possible for one who uses his 
reason at all. Still less reasonable is the positive dog- 
matic Atheist, since he asserts the non-existence of God, 
while at the same time it is not possible for him to have 
convincing evidence for such denial. The merely negative 
Atheist who refrains from a denial of God’s existence 
and contents himself with thinking that he can explain 
the universe without postulating God as its cause, or who 
maintains that the absolute is unknowable, can hardly 
claim to be loyal to his own reason. Yet he has more 
claim to be looked on as sincere in his position, for he 
may find difficulty in reconciling his idea of what God is 
with the condition of things which he finds in the world 
around him. And, while this difficulty is by no means in- 
surmountable, it may still offer some excuse for hesita- 
tion on his part to assert the existence of God. In gen- 
eral it may be said, without necessarily judging the con- 
science of anyone, that the difficulty in accepting the 
existence of God is not mainly intellectual, but rather 
moral. Men do not admit God largely because they do 
not wish to; and they do not wish to because of the con- 
sequences to their moral conduct that would naturally 
follow such admission, 


The Denial of the Possibility of 
Demonstrating God’s Existence 


'Kant did not deny the existence of God; rather he 
held that the practical reason must affirm the existence of 
God as a necessary postulate of the moral law.) This 
affirmation is not, in his mind, an act of knowledge, but 
only a practical acceptance, made necessary by our needs, 
of something which we cannot hope to know. It is an 
act of faith, and of blind faith at that, and not in any 
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sense an act of cognition. We cannot know that God 
exists; but, if our need requires it, our practical reason 
can affirm His existence.* 

This attitude of Kant’s grows out of his theory of the 
incapacity of the pure reason to reach any knowledge of 
the thing-in-itself. Knowledge of God is, therefore, un- 
attainable by us, and as far as pure reason is concerned, 
Kant’s philosophy ought to end up in Skepticism and 
Agnosticism. But from this disastrous result of his crit- 
icism, he thinks to save himself by introducing the prac- 
tical reason to affirm, in answer to our need of an ulti- 
mate sanction of the moral law, the God whom pure 
reason is unable to discover. Kant was aware, however, 
that from time immemorial philosophers had been en- 
gaged in demonstrating the existence of God by means 
of elaborate arguments. These arguments seemed, at 
least, to show that reason was capable of reaching some 
knowledge of God; and to maintain his position it was 
necessary for Kant to try to prove these arguments fal- 
lacious. In doing so he first reduces all the arguments 
to three: the ontological, the cosmological, and the tele- 
ological. The ontological argument he rejects in com- 
mon with St. Thomas and the Scholastics generally.t In 
criticizing the cosmological argument} he claims that it. 
too, is fallacious because it involves the use of the onto- 
logical argument, since we cannot, he says, assert the 
existence of the necessary being without falling back on 
the idea of the nature of God. The teleological argu- 
ment§ is, he admits, “the oldest, the clearest, and that 
most in conformity with the common reason of hu- 
manity” (Critique of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn’s trans- 
lation, p. 383). Nevertheless he rejects it, because he 


* Critique of Practical Reason, Bk. Il, c. 2, sec. 5. 
+ See p. 35. 
+See p. 50. 
§ See p. 66. 
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claims that the tendency to ends observable in things is 
external to these things and not intrinsic to them; and 
consequently the argument proves the existence of an 
architect of the universe only and not a creator. To 
prove a creator we should have to fall back on the cos- 
mological argument with the fallacies he sees in it. Sub- 
sequent thinkers have very largely assumed Kant’s crit- 
icism of these arguments for the existence of God, as if 
it had finally disposed of them; but in reality it is Kant 
himself who is guilty of fallacy. He does not under- 
stand or correctly state the arguments he is criticizing. 
. The cosmological argument does not fall back on the 
idea of the nature of God in asserting the existence of 
the necessary being. Rather, having proved from the 
existence of contingent beings that the necessary being 
must exist as their explanation, we then go on to show 
that the necessary being, because it is necessary, must be 
one, infinite, etc., and so build up our idea of the nature 
of God. And as regards the teleological argument, it is 
characteristic of the whole philosophy of St. Thomas and 
the Scholastics generally to recognize in things an intrin- 
sic finality, and it is on the recognition of this intrinsic 
finality that they have made the teleological argument 
rest. For all of Kant’s criticism, therefore, the argu- 
ments for the existence of God that have been traditional 
in Scholastic philosophy retain their vigor. 


Anti-Intellectualist Attitude 


Much of recent philosophy is anti-intellectualist. For 
it the very idea of a rational proof of the existence of 
God or any other ultimate is anathema. It does not wish 
to accept a reason-proved God. It is not necessarily 
committed to an attitude of unwillingness to admit God, 
but any admission it makes must be on other grounds 
than those of reason. Professor James may serve as an 
example of an anti-intellectualist: 
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—Again, philosophy and religion have to interpret the total 
character of the world,} and it is by no means clear that here 
the intellectualist postulates obtain. \It may be true all the while 
(even though the evidence be still imperfect) that, as Paulsen 
says, “the natural order is at bottom a moral order.” |It may be 
true that work is still doing in the world-process,\and that in 
that work we are called to do our share. ) The character of the 
world’s results may in part depend upon our act) Our acts 
may depend on our religion—on our not resisting faith-tenden- 
cies, or on our sustaining them in spite of evidence being in- 
complete.| These faith-tendencies are in turn but the expression 
of our good will towards certain forms of results. 

Such faith-tendencies are extremely active psychological 
forces, constantly outstripping evidence. The following steps 
may be called the “faith ladder”: 


1. There is nothing absurd in a certain view of the world being 
true, nothing self-contradictory. 

It might have been under certain conditions. 

It may be true even now. 

It is fit to be true. 

It ought to be true. | Rac 

It must be true. 

. It shall be true, at any rate for me. 

Obviously this is no intellectual chain of inferences like the 
sorites of the logic books. Yet it is a slope of good will on 
which in the larger questions of life men habitually live—Some 
Problems of Philosophy, Appendix, p. 224. 


Such a process, which its author expressly denies to 
be reasoning in any intellectual sense, would be sufficient 
to justify an anti-intellectualist in admitting the existence 
of God, or even in rejecting the existence of God in 
favor of a materialistic view of the universe, depending 
on which way the “slope of good will” lay for him. But 
clearly this is substituting will for reason and making 
that to be true which we wish true. There may be no 
denying that men do live on such “slopes of good will” 
even in larger questions of life; and it is true, too, that 
men give mental assent to propositions for motives that 
are not rational. But we should not call such wilfulness 


philosophy. 
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2. Tue NEED OF DEMONSTRATION OF THE EXISTENCE 
oF GoD AND THE KIND OF DEMONSTRATION 
POSSIBLE 


The Existence of God Not Self-Evident to Us 


Does the existence of God stand in need of proof? 
Or is not rather the proposition, God exists, an analytical 
and self-evident proposition neither needing proof, nor 
capable of proof? Does not the predicate, exists, belong 
to the very nature of the subject, God; and is not the 
connection of subject and predicate immediately evident 
to us, once the meaning of the terms is grasped? 

The answer to these questions is that the proposition, 
God exists, if we consider it merely in itself and apart 
altogether from the way in which it becomes known to 
us, would have to be called an analytical proposition, be- 
cause the predicate is discoverable from a mere analysis 
of the subject. It would also be an immediately evident, 
or self-evident, proposition. The analysis of the subject 
alone, without any further proof, would show that the 
predicate is of the essence of the subject. This would 
indeed be true if we could assume, to begin with, that an 
infinitely perfect being belongs to reality. Such a being 
would, of course, possess existence by right of its very 
essence. But we have no right to make such assump- 
tions. It is only after much study of the evidence that 
we can come to the conclusion that an infinitely perfect 
being belongs to reality. This is only saying in other 
words that the existence of God is not known to us with- 
out proof. Therefore, when we take into account the 
manner in which the existence of God must become 
known to us, we are forced to conclude with St. Thomas 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 1) that the expression, 
“self-evident proposition,” is somewhat ambiguous and 
may mean either self-evident in itself, though not to us, 
or self-evident both in itself and to us. The first of 
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these meanings will hold true whenever as a matter of 
fact the predicate is of the essence of the subject, though 
this fact may be unknown to us. The second meaning, 
which is the one we usually have in mind when we speak 
of self-evident propositions, will hold good only in the 
case of those propositions in which we recognize imme- 
diately that the predicate belongs to the essence of the 
subject. In the first meaning the proposition is knowable 
in itself; but only in the second meaning can it be said 
to be known in itself, or self-evident in the ordinary use 
of that term. This distinction St. Thomas expresses by 
saying that the existence of God is nota per se quoad se, 
but not, nota per se quoad nos, self-evident in itself, but 
not self-evident to us. 

Therefore I say that the proposition, “God exists,” of itself 
is self-evident, for the predicate is the same as the subject; 
because God is His own existence. Forasmuch as we do not 
know the essence of God, the proposition is not self-evident to 
us, but needs to be proved by such things as are more evident 
to us, though less evident in their nature, namely by effects.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 1. 


Demonstration Must Be “a Posteriori” 


It remains, then, that the existence of God to be 
known must be demonstrated. Now, the recognized 
forms of demonstration are two: the a priori, when we 
use as a premiss in our argument something that is prior 
in nature to that which is to be proved; and the a poste- 
riori, when we use as a premiss 1n our argument some- 
thing that is posterior in nature to what is to be proved, 
but prior to the conclusion in our knowledge. 

Thus, if knowing a being to be a man I conclude that 
this being has intelligence, my reasoning is a priori. For 
I am reasoning from that which is first in the nature of 
things to that which is subsequent; from human nature 
which is first in the nature of things, to intelligence, 
which is subsequent to nature. If on the other hand 
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seeing human footprints on the sand I conclude that a 
human person has passed by, my reasoning is a poste- 
riori. For here I am beginning with what is subsequent 
in the nature of things, the footprints, to that which is 
first, the cause of the footprints, the person who made 
them. But the footprints, although they are posterior in 
nature to their cause, are prior to their cause in my 
knowledge. 

Now, as far as proving the existence of God is con- 
cerned, it will be evident that we cannot find for a pre- 
miss anything that is prior in nature to the existence of 
God. Hence it is clear that there cannot be any a priori 
proof of the existence of God. But there are things pos- 
terior to God in their nature, yet prior to God in our 
knowledge, inasmuch as we know them before we know 
God. Such are the things which God has made, the 
effects of His power in the visible universe. Using these, 
then, for our premiss we can argue from them to the 
existence of God by an a posteriori demonstration. In 
the words of St. Thomas: 


Demonstration can be made in two ways: one is from the 
cause and is called a priori, and this is to argue from what is 
prior absolutely. The other is through the effect and is called 
demonstration a posteriori; this is to argue from what is prior 
relatively only to us. When an effect is better known to us 
than its cause, from the effect we proceed to the knowledge of 
the cause. From every effect the existence of a proportionate 
cause can be demonstrated, so long as its effects are better 
known to us. Since every effect depends on its cause, if the 
effect exists, the cause must have pre-existed. Hence the ex- 
istence of God, insofar as it is not self-evident to us, can be 
demonstrated from those of His effects which are known to 
us.— Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 2. 

From effects not proportionate to the cause, no perfect knowl- 
edge of the cause can be obtained. Yet for every effect the ex- 
istence of a cause can be demonstrated, and so we can demon- 
strate the existence of God from His effects; though from them 


we cannot perfectly know God as He is in ‘His own essence, — 
Ibid., ad 34%, 
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3. THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT FOR THE EXISTENCE 
oF Gop 


St. Anselm’s Argument 


From what has been said so far it must certainly 
appear that our knowledge of God is indirect; that by 
our natural powers of knowing we do not see God in 
Himself, but only recognize His presence in His works. 
Yet, because this approach to the intellectual conviction 
of God’s existence is roundabout, many thinkers, espe- 
cially among those of a mystical tendency, have sought 
to find a more direct and nearer way. Among such 
seekers St. Anselm (1033-1109) was the most conspic- 
uous. He belonged to the earlier period of medieval phi- 
losophy when the influence of St. Augustine was still 
uppermost. He was not unacquainted with the classical 
arguments for the existence of God, and himself made 
use of the argument from order and the argument from 
the grades of perfection. But it was his hope to find a 
simpler and more direct proof, and this he thought he 
found in the ontological argument. This is the argument 
from the idea of God to the existence of God, and will be 
found in Anselm’s Proslogium, Chapter 2: 


We certainly believe that Thou art a being such that a greater 
cannot be conceived. .. . Now, such a being cannot exist merely 


/in our understanding which conceives it. For, if it were only 


in our minds, it could be thought of as also existing in reality, 
which is greater, If, therefore, that than which a greater can- 
not be thought is in the mind alone, the very thing than which 
a greater cannot be thought is that than which a greater can be 
thought. But certainly this cannot be. Therefore it cannot be 
doubted that there is something than which a greater cannot be 
thought, both in the mind and in reality—English translation 
from De Wulf: History of Medieval Philosophy, I, p. 123. 


This argument is not a priori, since the nature of God 
cannot be conceived as prior to the existence of God; 
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neither is it a posteriori; but since the nature of God may 
be considered as simultaneous with the existence of 
God, the argument has been called a simultaneo. 

Immediately on its publication the argument aroused 
controversy. It was attacked by the monk Gaunilo, in 
his Liber pro Insipiente, on the ground that it was not 
convincing to an Atheist. Gaunilo maintained, also, that 
on the same reasoning we could prove the existence of a 
most perfect island in the ocean from our mere idea of 
it. Anselm in his reply, called Contra Insipientem, drew 
attention to the difference that, while existence was con- 
tingent in regard to the island, it was necessary in the 
case of God.* This argument was favored by William 
of Auxerre, Alexander of Hales, and St. Bonaventure. 
Descartes adopted it, and Leibniz proposed it in a modi- 
fied form. It was rejected, however, by St. Thomas and 
the majority of later Scholastics. Kant criticized and 
rejected it without, however, really grasping its char- 
acteristic feature, that the infinite must stand on a differ- 
ent footing from other realities as far as existence is 
concerned. Hence, Kant’s attempt to discredit it by his 
example of the hundred real dollars and the hundred 
ideal dollars is not to the point. In regard to the force 
of this argument St. Thomas has this to say: 


Granted that everyone understands that by the word, “God,” 
is signified something than which nothing greater can be imag- 
ined, nevertheless it does not follow that he understands that 
what the word signifies exists actually, but only that it exists 
mentally. Nor can it be argued logically that it actually exists, 
unless it be admitted that there exists something than which 
nothing greater can be imagined; and this is precisely what is 
not admitted by those who hold that God does not exist— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2"™, 


And in QQ. Disp., q. x, de mente, a. 12, ad 2 ih 


* For this controversy consult St. Anselm: Cur Deus Homo, 
translated by Sidney Norton Deane. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co, 
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answer to the contention that God would not be the being 
than which nothing greater can be thought if we could 
think of Him as not existing, he replies that the reason- 
ing would hold if the possibility of thinking of God as 
not existing arose out of something in the nature of God. 
But the reasoning will not hold if this possibility arises 
from something in our way of thinking; for, “we are 
deficient when it comes to knowing the things in them- 
selves most knowable.”* “Therefore,” he continues, “the 
fact that God can be thought of by us as not existing 
does not prevent Him from being the being than which 
nothing greater can be thought.” 

The difficulty with the ontological argument is, then, 
its passing from the ideal order to the real order without 
logical warrant. Of course, if I wish to think of some- 
thing than which nothing greater can be thought, I must 
think of it as existing. But this necessity of so thinking 
it does not authorize me to assert its existence in any 
order except the ideal order. It does not affect the mat- 
ter of its real existence at all. 


4. GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF Gop 


The Arguments of St. Thomas 


It follows, then, that in demonstrating the existence of 
God we must limit ourselves to the a posteriori argu- ~ 
ments. Of these St. Thomas gives the following five 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 3): 

1. The argument from motion to the existence of the 
first mover itself unmoved. 


*“And so it happens that with regard to the things that are 
most evident of all, our intellect is like the eye of the night-owl 
to the light of the sun, as is said in the second book of the 
Metaphysics.”—Contra Gentiles, I, c. 11. 
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2. The argument from the order of efficient causes to 
the existence of the first cause. 

3. The argument from the existence of possible (con- 
tingent) beings to the existence of the necessary being. 

4. The argument from the grades of perfection 
actually found in reality to the existence of the highest 
perfection. 

5. The argument from the observed government of 
things towards ends to the existence of an intelligent 
cause of the universe. 


Division of the Arguments 


To these arguments of St. Thomas are usually added 
the argument from order, which is akin to St. Thomas’ 
fifth argument from the government of things towards 
ends; the argument from universal belief; and the argu- 
ment from conscience and the moral law. The argu- 
ments are divisible into three classes: 

1. The metaphysical arguments, which are founded on 
principles drawn from the nature of reality taken ab- 
stractly: motion, causality, and possibility (contingence). 

2. The physical arguments, which are founded on 
some observed fact of physical nature: finality, order, 
and the grades of perfection. 

3. The moral arguments, which are founded on some 
facts in the moral order: universal belief, and conscience 
dictating the moral law. 


Abstract Character of the Arguments 


We shall give some arguments from the number pro- 
posed above. It must be noted that the metaphysical 
arguments are the most fundamental and the most con- 
clusive ; the physical and moral arguments being less so, 
though still sufficient to show the necessity of admitting 
the existence of God. But to say that an argument is in 
itself most conclusive does not necessarily mean that it 
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will make the strongest appeal to any particular mind. 
The metaphysical arguments are very abstract, and ab- 
stract reasoning, while it may be recognized as logically 
flawless, may still impress some minds with a sense of 
unreality. The abstract reason seems “thin” compared 
to the apparent fullness of suggestion of the concrete 
fact or experience. Logic should convince an open 
mind ; but it does not always appeal. 


The intellectual arguments for the existence of God are 
necessarily of a somewhat dry and speculative nature. ... The 
arguments will prove that God exists, but they will not present 
God vividly as a real living person, felt to be existing and inti- 
mately present, as an imposing reality exercising, so to speak, 
the magnetism of personality on the soul. ... Man does not 
live by pure intellect alone. What he longs for, what he is in- 
fluenced by, is concrete reality. Now this is precisely the pur- 
pose of the religious instinct—to seize on the dry, cold, abstract 
truth of the intellect, and to make it concrete; to clothe the 
dry bones with flesh, and warm the cold speculative idea till its 
object is vividly realized as a present and imposing thing. It 
is only when this happens that God will become in practical 
effect a Being to be reckoned with, and to be entered into com- 
munion with as the object of religious worship and moral serv- 
ice—Hull: God, Man and Religion, pp. 34-35. 


Natural Theology and Religion 


This is only saying that metaphysics, functioning as 
natural theology, can never be a substitute for religion. 
Metaphysics must be unemotional and objective, seeking 
truth only and accepting it, when found, impartially and 
dispassionately. Religion must have for its foundation 
the truth regarding God, however found; but on this 
foundation of truth it must build up a personal relation 
with God as the object of love and service. We must 
not, then, expect these proofs for the existence of God 
to do more than they are intended to do, i. e., to show 
the reasonableness and the logical necessity of admitting 
that there is a God; and to show us also that this God 
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must be the necessary first cause of all that is, and that 
He exists as the intelligent and personal cause of the 
universe. From these findings of reason, natural 
theology will proceed to work out the attributes that 
must be characteristic of such a being, but all its results 
will labor under the same restriction that they are ab- 
stract and intellectual, and can therefore never be 
thought of as a substitute for the ultimate knowledge of 
God that faith and love make possible for us. It is not 
intellectual knowledge, but faith, that is “the substance 
of things to be hoped for, the evidence of things that ap- 
pear not.” 


Are the Proofs Scientific? 


Physical science bulks so large in modern thought that 
the term “‘scientific’”’ has come to mean that which is in 
keeping with, or according to, the methods of physical 
science. In this sense of the term no proof is scientific 
which is not capable of being verified by an experimental 
test. In this sense our proofs are not, of course, scien- 
tific. But in an older and still legitimate sense they are 
scientific, for they build up a body of knowledge of 
their subject on a foundation of first principles of knowl- 
edge. 


Summary 


The existence of God is objected to either as unneces- 
Sary or as incompatible with the existing universe. Be- 
cause of these reasons—or perhaps for non-intellectual 
reasons—some men deny the existence of God and are 
positive Atheists, or refuse to admit the existence of God 
and are negative Atheists. Neither are true to their rea- 
son, for reason can prove the existence of God. This 
capability of reason to prove the existence of God was 
denied by Kant for pure reason in general and, speci- 
fically, for the proofs usually offered. Anti-intellectual- 
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ists, if they admit God, seek to do so on other grounds 
than intellectual proof. Moreover, the existence of God 
must be proved; for it is not self-evident to us, and the 
proof must be from effects, a posteriori; for a priori 
proof is impossible and the ontological argument is in- 
valid. The proofs from effects, though abstract, are 
nevertheless logically flawless and convincing, 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The existence of God needs to be demonstrated. 

2. The proposition, “God exists,” is not a self-evident 
proposition for us. 

3. The arguments for the existence of God must be 
a posteriori. 

4. The argument of St. Anselm from the idea of a 
being than which nothing greater can be thought is not 
valid. 


Points for Further Study 


1. Kant’s proof from the practical reason —Cf. Joyce: 
Principles of Natural Theology, p. 232. 

2. Modern substitutes for intellectual proof.—Cf. 
Sheen: God and Intelligence, p. 24. 
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CHAPTER IV 


METAPHYSICAL ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


1. St. THomas’ ARGUMENT FROM MOTION 


The Sense of the Argument from Motion 


St. Thomas uses as his “first and most manifest” proof 
for the existence cf God the argument from motion. To 
get the force of this proof we must call to mind what 
was said in Part I about the meaning of motion in 
Aristotelian and Scholastic philosophy.* It does not 
mean local motion only, but every and all passing from 
potentiality to actuality. The argument is based on the 
truth that movement in this broad sense cannot ade- 
quately be explained by reference to the thing that is 
moved. For, quidquid movetur ab alio movetur, what- 
ever is moved is moved by another. The being which is 
in potentiality to some perfection cannot give itself the 
actuality of that perfection; for by the supposition that it 
is in potentiality is implied that it lacks the actuality of 
the perfection in question. Consequently, it cannot be 
the adequate explanation of its own passing from poten- 
tiality to actuality. This explanation must be looked for 
in something extrinsic to the being that is moved. But 
if this extrinsic something is also a being that is moved, 
we have not arrived at an adequate explanation. Conse- 
quently for the explanation of movement it is necessary 
to go back to a first mover itself unmoved, to a first 
principle of actuality which is itself altogether actual, or 
pure act. 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 56. 
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The Argument from Motion 


Whatever is in motion is moved by another, for nothing can 
be in motion except it have a potentiality for that towards which 
it is being moved; whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is 
actual. By “motion” we mean nothing else than the reduction 
of something from a state of potentiality into a state of actual- 
ity. Nothing, however, can be reduced from a state of potenti- 
ality into a state of actuality, unless by something already in 
the state of actuality. Thus, that which is actually hot, as fire, 
makes wood, which is potentially hot, to be actually hot, and 
thereby moves and changes it. It is not possible that the same 
thing should be at once in a state of actuality and potentiality 
from the same point of view, but only from different points of 
view. What is actually hot cannot be only potentially hot; still 
it is simultaneously potentially cold. It is therefore impossible 
that from the same point of view and in the same way anything 
should be both moved and mover, or that it should move itself. 
Therefore, whatever is in motion must be put in motion by an- 
other. If that by which it is put in motion be itself put in 
motion, then this also must needs be put in motion by another, 
and that by another again. This cannot go on to infinity, be- 
cause then there would be no first mover, and, consequently, 
no other mover—seeing that subsequent movers only move in- 
asmuch as they are put in motion by the first mover; as the 
staff only moves because it is put in motion by the hand. There- 
fore it is necessary to arrive at a first mover, put in motion 


by no other; and this everyone understands to be God—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 3. 


Objection Drawn from Living Things 


An apparent exception to the universality of the prin- 
ciple (quidquid movetur ab alio movetur) on which this 
proof rests, and a consequent difficulty against this proof, 
seems to be furnished by the example of living things 
which are said to move themselves and to perfect them- 
selves by their self-movement. But if we examine the 
activities of the living thing that passes from potentiality 
to actuality, we shall see that the exception is apparent 
only. For while the movement is properly called self- 
movement—since it proceeds from an inherent principle 
in the being moved—and the result is a perfection re- 
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ceived in the being itself, it will be found, nevertheless, 
that the activity of a living thing is always a reaction to 
the action on it of something extrinsic. There must be 
stimulus for sense, evidence for intellect, and the attrac- 
tion of a good for will. But once the living thing has 
been moved to action, it is the cause of its own activity 
in a way in which the not-living things are not the causes 
of their activities. It acts, then, in virtue of an intrinsic 
principle inherent in it. 

On the argument from motion as applied to mere local 
motion, read the discussion in Rickaby: Studies on God 
and His Creatures, pp. 33-39, 


2. THE ARGUMENT FROM CONTINGENCY 


The Principle of Sufficient Reason 


Underlying the argument from contingency is the 
principle of sufficient reason. This principle may be 
enunciated in the following terms: Whatever exists must 
have a sufficient reason for its existence. This principle 
is self-evident and is supposed in all our reasonings. 
We are compelled to accept it under penalty of having to 
admit otherwise that things might be without any reason 
for being. If this were so, if things could be without 
any reason or without sufficient reason for their exist- 
ence, then all search for the reason of things would be 
vain and futile. Reality might then be irrational and in- 
capable of any explanation. Philosophy would be mean- 
ingless then, for philosophy is nothing if it is not the 
search for the reason of things. Without being false to 
its purpose, therefore, it may not venture to stop short 
of the fully sufficient reason for the reality it attempts 
te account for. 

The completely sufficient reason for a thing need not 
be found in the thing itself, but may be partially in some- 
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thing outside of that of which it is the reason. Thus, 
the intrinsic possibility* of a thing is some reason for 
its existence. If it were intrinsically impossible, it could 
not exist at all, and hence if it does exist, this existence 
is due in some measure to its intrinsic possibility. But 
intrinsic possibility is not a sufficient reason for the exist- 
ence of anything. A thing does not exist merely because 
it is intrinsically possible, otherwise there would be no 
intrinsically possible things except those that exist. Ex- 
trinsic possibility is necessary for the completely sufficient 
reason of a thing that begins to exist, and extrinsic pos- 
sibility must be looked for outside the thing itself. 


Contingent and Necessary Being 


Now, when the completely sufficient reason for a thing 
does not exist in the thing itself, but exists at least in 
part in something else, we have an example of what is 
called a contingent being. A contingent being is, there- 
fore, one that has not the full explanation of its exist- 
ence in itself. For its explanation we must look to some 
other being. Existence does not belong to its essence, 
but is something that accrues to, is adventitious to, or is 
added to, the essence. It would be possible for such an 
essence to be non-existent. If, therefore, it is actually 
found existing, this fact of its existence must be ac- 
counted for by something other than itself. 

On the other hand, when the complete sufficient reason 
for the existence of a thing is found in the thing itself, 
we have what is called a necessary being. Such a being 
is its own reason and explanation, and since it has in 
itself the complete reason for its existence, it must exist; 
it would be intrinsically impossible for it not to exist. 


Existence is not adventitious to such a being, but belongs 
to its very essence. 


* For the explanation of intrinsic and extrinsic possibilit see 
Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 47. ¢ : 
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Statement of the Argument 


On the strength of this principle of sufficient reason, 
the existence of the contingent being shows us the neces- 
sity of admitting the existence of God as a necessary 
being. The argument may be outlined as follows: 

The existence of the contingent being makes necessary 
the existence of a necessary being to account for it; 

But contingent beings exist: 

Therefore the necessary being must exist as the ex- 
planation of the existence of the contingent being. 


Explanation of the Major Premiss 


According to the explanation given above, no con- 
tingent being contains within itself the sufficient reason 
for its own existence. It must, then, find the reason for 
its existence in something else. Now, in regard to this 
“something else” it will be necessary to ask: Is it a 
necessary being, or is it contingent? If the former is 
true, then our proposition is established; if the latter is 
true, then, though this contingent being can explain the 
existence of another being, it cannot explain itself, but 
must be explained with reference to some third being. 
And with regard to this third being the same question: 
Is it necessary or contingent? will recur. And so we 
are led into an endless process unless we admit some- 
where in the process a necessary being which shall be 
its own explanation and the explanation of everything 
else. For if one contingent being lacks the sufficient 
reason for its existence, then the whole sum of con- 
tingent beings will likewise lack sufficient reason, and if 
there is no necessary being, there will be no sufficient 
reason for anything, and nothing can exist. 


Explanation of the Minor Premiss 


Experience shows us examples of beings that pass 
from one state of being to another, or even from the 
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condition of non-existence to the condition of existence, 
or the opposite. Such things evidently exist without 
having any necessity of their own for existing. As they 
are found in different states and conditions, it is clearly 
indifferent to them whether they exist or not. Existence 
is, then, something extraneous and contingent to their 
essence. They are, therefore, contingent, not necessary, 
beings; for the necessary being, since its nature requires 
to exist, must be what it is and cannot be subject to 
change. 


The Argument as Stated by St. Thomas 


St. Thomas gives the argument from contingency as 
the third of his proofs for the existence of God: 


We find in nature things that could either exist or not exist, 
since they are found to be generated, and then to corrupt; and 
consequently they can exist, and then not exist. It is impossible 
for these always to exist, for that which can one day cease to 
exist must at some time have not existed. Therefore, if every- 
thing could cease to exist, then at one time there could have 
been nothing in existence. If this were true, even now there 
would be nothing in existence; because that which does not 
exist only begins to exist by something already existing. There- 
fore, if at one time nothing was in existence, it would have been 
impossible for anything to have begun to exist; and thus even 
now nothing would be in existence—which is absurd. [Therefore 
not all beings are merely possible, but there must exist some- 
thing, the existence of which is necessary. Every necessary 
thing either has its necessity caused by another, or not. It is 
impossible to go on to infinity in necessary things which have 
their necessity caused by another, as has been already proved 
in regard to efficient causes. Therefore we cannot but postulate 
the existence of some being having 8f ffself its own necessity, 
and not receiving it from another, but rather causing in others 
their necessity. This all men speak of as God} Summa Theo- 
logica, I, q. 2, a. 3. 


This proof, then, shows us that to explain the reality 
which we discover to be existing by our direct experience 
of it, we must admit the existence of a necessary being 
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of which otherwise we have no direct experience. Ex- 
plicitly the proof shows us merely the necessity of ad- 
mitting the existence of such a being; but if we worked 
out all that is implied in the idea of a necessary being, 
we should find that such a being must be infinite, and 
since it is the explanation of all other things, must con- 
tain in itself the equivalent of all the perfections that 
belong to them. But it is not necessary to pause here 
to work out all the implications of the idea of a neces- 
sary being. It is sufficient to know that this line of 
argument makes necessary the admission of the existence 
of a necessary being, and to this being we give the name 


God. 
The Universe Not the Necessary Being 


The universe itself cannot be the necessary being, for 
the universe is the sum of the contingent beings, and the 
sum of contingent beings must itself be contingent. “It 
has been aptly said that we might as well say that, al- 
though one idiot is not reasonable, a million idiots would 
suffice to form a reasonable being, as to maintain that 
an infinite number of contingent substances would con- 
stitute necessary being” (Joyce: Principles of Natural 
Theology, p. 82). Contingency affects the whole essence 
of the beings called contingent; hence, it is always pred- 
icable of them whether they are taken distributively or 
collectively. Pantheism, of which we shall have to treat 
later on,*\admits the existence of a necessary being; but 
inasmuch as it acknowledges only one reality, it must 
identify the sum of contingent things with this one neces- 
sary being/ or place the necessary being in the contra- 
dictory position of being at once necessary and the sub- 
ject of all contingent modifications. |The necessary being 
must therefore be a being distinct from the universe.] 


* See p. 185. 
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3. ‘TuE|CosMoLocicaL| ARGUMENT 


A) oro 


HN YAtnrn j 
The Source of This Argument 
~The argument called “cosmological” has its source in 
the fact that there exists in the universe an order of sub- 
ordinated, or dependent, causality. 


The metaphysical reality which forms the basis of this proof 
is the subordinated causality which we can observe in the things 
that surround us. ... We See beings acting; they depend es- 
sentially on other agents, both for activity and for the very 
being which is the source of their activity. For example, a piece 
of coal gives out only the heat with which it has previously been 
heated; a plant grows and flowers and bears fruit by means of 
the earth, from which it draws its nourishment, and the rain 
and the sun—Mercier: Manual of Scholastic Philosophy, 11, 40. 


And so we find series of causes, each of which has 
received from one going before, and each of which im- 
parts something to that which comes after. For the ex- 
planation of these so subordinated causes, we look for a 
beginning, for a cause which imparts but has not re- 
ceived, for a first cause. 


The Principle of Causality 


Underlying the reasoning involved in this argument is 
the principle of causality, which may be stated as fol- 
lows: Whatever begins to be must have a cause for its 
existence. We mean by a cause that from which some- 
thing proceeds with dependence.* Therefore the prin- 
ciple of causality means that whatever begins to be must 
come from something on which it depends for its exist- 
ence. 

The principle of causality is a self-evident principle, 
and may be looked upon as an application of the prin- 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 140sq. 
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ciple of sufficient reason to a particular class of beings ; 
i. €., to those beings that begin to be. Now, a being that 
begins to be cannot have its reason for existence in itself, 
otherwise it would always have been; it would exist of 
itself by reason of its own essence; it would, therefore, 
exist always, and consequently could not be a being that 
began to be. Therefore, the being that begins to be must 
have its reason for existence in something outside itself. 
Now, this outside something which contains the sufficient 
reason for that which begins to be, is the cause of it. 
For, since it is the sufficient reason for the existence of 
another being, that other being will depend upon it; and 
this is what is meant by a cause. 


The Cause “in Fieri’ and the Cause “in Esse” 


The principle of causality requires, then, that for every 
effect produced there must be an adequate cause. But 
examples will readily occur to mind in which an effect, 
after being produced, appears to be able to exist though 
the cause which produced it is no longer in existence. A 
builder.erects a house and the house lasts on long after 
the builder has passed away; pictures painted by artists 
who lived many centuries ago are still preserved. And 
Re it might seem that from the existence of an effect at 

e present time we cannot prove the present existence 
of its cause; that from the existence now of the universe 
we cannot prove the present existence of God as its 
cause, but only that a cause must have existed at some 
time in the past to give to the universe its beginning. 

This apparent difficulty will be solved if we take“hote 
of the difference between what is called a cause im fieri, 
that is, the cause of the thing’s becoming; and the cause 
in esse, that is, the cause of the thing’s being. Now, the 
becoming of a thing takes place once for all, and the 
cause of the thing’s becoming must exist at the time of 
the thing’s becoming, but need not exist thereafter. The 
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[builder is the cause of the becoming of the house, of its 
erection, not of its being and lasting. 7If he did not exist 
during its erection, it would not have been built. But 
supposing it to have been built, the cause of its being 
is not the builder, but something else—the properties of 
the materials to take and hold the arrangement he has 
given them. If the materials did not have these proper- 
ties, he might indeed erect it, as one would erect a house 
of cards, but it would not hold together when he ceased 
to support it. If the materials were to lose these prop- 
erties, the house would fall apart. Therefore the exist- 
ence of an effect in the present requires the present exist- 
ence of its cause im esse, the cause of its being. Now, 
it is the existence in the present of the universe as an 
effect of God’s power, and not the beginning of the uni- 
verse, from which we argue the present existence of 
God as its cause. 


Statement of the Argument 


Every produced being must have a cause in esse. Now, 
this cause of the produced being must itself be either an 
uncaused being, and then the existence of the uncaused 
being is admitted; or a produced being, and then it, too, 
must have a cause outside itself, which in turn is either 
uncaused or produced. Therefore we must either admit 
the existence of an uncaused being, the first cause, or 
an infinite series of producers and produced, that is, an 
infinite series of subordinated or dependent causes. But 
such a series of dependent causes is inadmissible; for 
there would be no causality at all in a series of causes 
all of which were dependent, unless there existed one 
independent cause from which the dependent causality 
could be derived. Therefore we must admit the existence 
of a first, independent cause. 

As an illustration of this argument let us take the 
example of an electro-magnet which, if actually mag- 
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netized, can pick up pieces of iron or steel. To produce 
such an effect it is dependent on the presence of the 
electric current in the coils of the magnet; the presence 
of the current depends on the actual operation of the 
generator; the operation of the generator, in turn, de- 
pends on the operation of the steam engine, etc. No 
one of these causes can operate except on the condition 
that the preceding cause on which it is dependent is 
operating. Take away any one link in the series, and the 
ultimate effect of lifting pieces of iron cannot occur. In 
each step the causality received is an effect of the activ- 
ity of a preceding cause. Can we say that there is no 
first in this series, or that the series could extend back 
to infinity? Evidently not. And the reason is not so 
much because the series would be supposed to be in- 
finite a parte ante (a series in which there is no first), 
though a case can be made out for the impossibility of 
such a series, but because the causes making up the 
series are dependent and subordinated one to another. 
No one of them would be a cause unless it received its 
causality from the one that preceded it. Hence, there 
would be no causality in the whole series unless there 
was a first cause which, not needing to receive causality 
from any other, could impart causality to the series. 
For the purposes of this proof we do not need to main- 
tain that an infinite series is impossible because it is 
supposed to be infinite, but because in the case of de- 
pendent causes no unit in the series would be a cause at 
all without the existence of the first and independent 
cause. Thus we are led to the admission of an uncaused 


cause of the universe. 


Statement by St. Thomas 


This argument is given by St. Thomas as the second 
of his proofs for the existence of God (Summa Theo- 


logica, I, q.. 2,;.a. 3): 


CH 
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NIn the world of sense we find that there is an order of 
efficient causation. There is no case known (neither is it, in- 
deed, possible) in which a thing is found to be the efficient cause 
of itself; for so it would be prior to itself, which is impossible. 
In efficient causes it is not possible to go on to infinity; because 
in all efficient causes following in order, the first is the cause of 
the intermediate cause, and the intermediate cause is the cause 
of the ultimate cause, whether the intermediate cause be several, 
or one only. To take away the cause is to take away the effect. 
Therefore, if there be no first cause among efficient causes, there 


= will be no ultimate cause, nor any intermediate. If, in efficient 


causes, it is possible to go on to infinity, there will be no first 
efficient cause, neither will there be an ultimate effect, nor any 
intermediate efficient causes; all of which is plainly false. There- 
fore, it is necessary to put forward a first efficient cause, to 
which everyone gives the name of God. #— 


Implications of the Argument from Causality 


The principle of causality requires us to admit not 
only the existence of a cause for every effect, but also 


«the existence of a cause proportioned to the effect pro- 


duced. For a cause to be proportioned to the effect 
produced means that the cause must contain perfection 
at least equal to the perfection of the effect. A cause 
cannot give to the effect that which it does not itself 
possess. Therefore, we can know from this principle 
of causality, not only that a first cause exists, but also 
that this first cause must possess all the perfections 
which we find in the effects. We can know, then, that 
the first cause must be an intelligent and personal being, 
for we find the perfections of intelligence and person- 
ality in the effects produced. And so by following out 
the suggestion of this line of reasoning, we can show 
that God is a personal being. And further by follow- 
ing out the implications of the idea of infinity we can 
establish all the attributes of God. If, then, other 
proofs besides these metaphysical proofs are given and 
discussed, it is not because these metaphysical proofs are 
not sufficient in themselves to establish the existence of 
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God and to set us on the right path of reasoning to His 
nature, but because other proofs may make a more tell- 
ing appeal to other minds. Other proofs, too, emphasize 
certain attributes of God which are only implicit in the 
metaphysical proofs. 


The First Cause Not an Univocal Cause 


In calling God the first cause we are not reducing 
Him, as is sometimes objected, to the level of other 
causes. Indeed, to be the first cause He must be a 
cause of a higher order than the second causes which are 
dependent on Him. He must be what St. Thomas calls 
a non-univocal cause, and not only that, but also a cause 
with which no other cause agrees in genus or in species. 
For He must produce the very being of the things which 
are His effects, and not merely their becoming. A moving 
thing can cause motion to exist in another thing; that is, 
it can be the cause of the motion beginning in the other. 
But the movement itself it cannot cause. To cause move- 
ment it would have to be superior to all moving things 
by being itself unmoved. If it participates in movement, 
as every moving thing does, it is not the cause of that 
which it participates in. As St. Thomas expresses it 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 104, a. 1): 

It is clear that of two things in the same species one cannot 
directly cause the other’s form as such, since it would then be 
the cause of its own form, which is essentially the same as the 
form of the other; but it can be the cause of this form for as 
much as it is in matter—in other words, it may be the cause 
that this matter receives this form. 


And in Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 5, ad 1™: 


p MA perfect thing participating any nature, makes a likeness to 

* itself, not by absolutely producing that nature, but by applying 
J it to something else. For an individual man cannot be the cause 
of human nature absolutely, because he would then be the cause 

of himself; but he is the cause of human nature being in the 

man begotten. ... But as an individual man participates human 
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nature, so every created being participates, so to speak, the 
nature of being; for God alone is His own being. ... There- 
fore no created being can produce a being absolutely, except 
forasmuch as it causes being im this. je 


f God is, therefore, differentiated from all other causes, 
which can indeed produce effects like unto themselves, 
not, however, by producing the nature which they impart 
to another, but only by bringing about the conditions 
requisite for that nature to exist in another.) The ex- 
istence of the nature which they share in is independent 
of them and they cannot produce it. On the other hand 
the effects which God produces are like Him, not in 
likeness of nature, but only in likeness of an analogy to 
His nature. God and the creature are not sharers in 
the same being; but the being of God is uncreated and 
self-existent, while the being of the creature is dependent 
and derived. 


Can We Prove the Infinite from the Finite? 


The objection is sometimes raised that from a finite 
world it is not possible to prove the existence of an 
infinite cause. Schiller, for example, in Riddles of the 
Sphinx, p. 304 (quoted by Brosnan: God and Reason, 
p. 80) says: 


No evidence can prove an infinite cause of the world for no 


evidence can prove anything but a cause adequate to the pro- 
duction of the world, but not infinite, 


ITt must be noticed, however, that the argument does 
not attempt to prove that the first cause is infinite, but 
only that the first cause exists, The objection, therefore, 
misses the point of the argument. We do, indeed, under- 
take to show later on that this first cause is infinite, but 
the infinity is proved on other grounds and not by the 
argument from causality. (Still it may be said that the 
claim that, “no evidence can prove an infinite cause of 
the world,” is, to say the least, disputable? For if, for 
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the world to be, it must have been created, then this evi- 

dence of its need of creation is evidence, it would seem, 

of infinite power on the part of its cause. For in the va 
words of St. Thomas (Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 5, 

ad” 3™ )e 


-a The power of the maker is reckoned not only from tke sub- ) 
stance of the thing made, but also from the mode of its being 
made; for a greater heat heats not only more, but quicker. 
Therefore, although to create a finite effect does not show in- 
finite power, yet to create it from nothing does show infinite 
power: which appears from what has been said.* For if a 
greater power is required in the agent in proportion to the dis- 
tance of the potentiality from the act, it follows that the power 
of that which produces something from no presupposed poten- 
tiality is infinite, because there is no proportion between no subg 
potentiality and the potentiality presupposed to the power of a 

natural agent, as there is no proportion between not-being and 

being. \ 


() f - - 


\ 


. ; ei Al 
Spencer’s Objection peu Eee cigs at RSS at lal 

Spencery objects to a self-existent creator on the 
ground that such a conception would imply conceiving 
infinite time. And further he objects that it makes it 
necessary for us to think that space itself was created, 
though we cannot by any effort of the imagination think 
of space as non-existent. 

Now, in reply to this objection we must refer to what 
was said in Part It in regard to time and the duration of 
an ead being, as well as in regard to the nature of 
space. |If we think correctly of the self-existent being, 

“we shall not endeavor to think of it as existing in in- 
finite time, but as existing changelessly in an eternal 


* Ibid., ad 2"™ iy | en much greater power is required in 
the agent when 6, € i lity exists. Thus, therefore, it ap- 


pears that it is an Act of much greater power to make a thing 
from nothing than from its contrary.” 

+ First Principles, Part I, c. 2. 

£See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, pp. 120 and 124. 
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duration] And as for space, it is not a reality distinct 
from the material universe, and there is no more diffi- 
culty in thinking of space as non-existent than there is 
in thinking of the universe as non-existent.) 7 


Empiricist Objection 

Empiricists object to our bringing in as the cause of 
the universe a first cause or self-existent being that lies 
out of the range of our experience. The objection, how- 
ever, is entirely unreasonable if we are to be allowed to 
have any metaphysics at all. For the realities with which 
metaphysics deals are realities that lie, all of them, be- 
yond our experience, but are implied in our experience. 
So, too, the self-existent first cause lies outside of the 
reach of natural experience, but yet, as our proofs have 
shown, it is implied in our experience and is required 
to give a meaning to the things that do lie within our 
experience. 


Summary 


From the metaphysical arguments we have gathered 
that God exists: (1) as the prime mover Himself un- 
moved, who is Himself pure act and the source of all 
actuality; (2) as the necessary being, who is His own 
reason for existence and the reason for the existence of 
everything else; (3) as the self-existent first cause of all 
that exists. From these conclusions deductions are pos- 
sible in regard to the infinite perfection and attributes 
of God, but these deductions are postponed to later 
chapters. It is the existence of God, not His nature, 
that is directly proved in these arguments. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The henological argument——Cf. Joyce: Principles 
of Natural Theology, p. 105. 
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2. Proof of the existence of God from the ideal order 
of things—Cf,. Rickaby: Studies on God and His Crea- 
tures, p. 53. 
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CHAPTER V 


PHYSICAL ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD 


1. GENERAL ASPECTS OF THESE ARGUMENTS 


Character of the Physical Arguments 


The metaphysical arguments make it clear that the 
reality of the universe as a whole needs to be accounted 
for by referring it, as to its source, to a necessary being 
that is pure act and the first cause of all causality. But 
there are also certain special features of reality that 
stand out more particularly as needing to be accounted 
for, and that at the same time point to the existence of 
special attributes on the part of their cause. Such fea- 
tures of reality are, among others, the order and finality 
to be found in the universe, and the emergence within 
the limits of the material universe of life and conscious- 
ness. The observation and study of these special fea- 
tures of reality can furnish us with a basis for further 
proofs of the existence of God. But now it is the pecu- 
liar character of such observed facts in nature from 
which the significance of the arguments is drawn. There- 
fore we call them physical arguments, meaning thereby 
that they are founded on the peculiar requirements of 
what we call physical nature, rather than on the require- 
ments of reality as a whole.\ 


The Value of the Physical Arguments 


But these arguments cannot dispense with the meta- 
physical principles on which the metaphysical arguments 
are based. \They imply and must fall back on the prin- 
ciples of sufficient reason and causality) Without refer- 
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ence to these principles they would be no more than 
analogies or illustrations, with such value as analogies 
and illustrations can have, but not in any strict sense of 
the word proofs. Hence, by themselves they cannot-be 
taken as independent proofs. But taken in connection 
with the metaphysical principles. which they imply, they 
have a special value as proofs in the fact of their greater 
concreteness on account of which they illustrate as well 
as prove. In so doing they convey to the mind a stronger 
conviction of reality than the merely abstract reasoning 
of the metaphysical proofs. They approach more nearly 
to the less profound reasoning of common sense and so 
approve themselves more readily to the common mind 
which is likely also to be less impressed by merely ab- 
stract reasoning. Moreover, 


It is manifest that where the same conclusion can be reached 
by very different paths, some minds will be more influenced 
by one argument, others by another. And it is often the case 
that reasoning which can be variously illustrated from the field 
of experience is more efficacious to convince the understanding 
than such as is immediately based on first principles.* 


History of the Argument from Design 


The recognition of design in the universe as evidence 
of the existence of mind ruling the universe, if not 
actually creating it, is of all arguments for the existence 
of God the most ancient in the history of philosophy. 
As Aristotle says (Metaphysics, 1, 13, 984b) : 


When some one said that it is the presence of mind which is 
the cause of all order and arrangement in the universe at large, 
just as it 1s in the animal organism, he seemed, by contrast with 
his predecessors, like a sober man compared with idle babblers. 
Now, we know for certain that Anaxagoras} had conceived this 


* Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, p. 57. 

+ 500-428 .c. “All things that were to be and that were, all 
things that are not now and that are now—mind set them all 
in order.’—Anaxagoras, fr. 6. 
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idea, but Hermotimus of Clazomenae is alleged to have given 
still earlier expression to it—English translation by A. E. Taylor. 


Socrates recognized the adaptation of means to ends as 
evidence of intelligence, and Plato saw in the order ex- 
isting in the universe the need of a designer. Aristotle 
emphasized the function of mind in the universe by giv- 
ing to final cause a place among the four causes on 
which in his system all reality depends. There was, of 
course, another tradition in Greek philosophy—the tradi- 
tion represented by Democritus, and later by the Epi- 
cureans who adopted his way of thinking, and who were 
satisfied that they had explained nature through their 
fortuitous combinations of atoms in the void. In modern 
philosophy Descartes, owing to the mechanical trend of 
his thought, looked upon the order of nature as the 
necessary result of the laws of nature,* although he does 
also recognize adaptation in organic nature as evidence 
of the work of God. Kant,t/as was noted above, ad- 
mits a certain value in the teleological argument, though 
he will not accept it as evidence of a creator. Evolution- 
ary philosophy counts it as one of its main achievements 
that it has done away with the need of a principle of 
design. The existence of an undercurrent of evolution- 
ary thought in most recent philosophy has tended to 
make the idea of a principle of design unwelcome, al- 
though, as will be noted later, evolution has not suc- 
ceeded in making the principle of design unnecessary. 
Philosophies of a| pantheistic coloring (and much mod- 
ern thought-answers this escription)\ will also seem to 
dispense with any element of design in nature. For 
design implies a choice of an end to be reached, and this 
in turn implies a personal designer, which is foreign to 
pantheistic thought. Ww 


* Principles, III, 37. 

t Principles, eeec 

{Critique of Pure Reason: Transcendental Dialectic, Book 
TE G23 Sec, 6: 
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2. Tue ARGUMENT FROM ORDER 


Order in the Universe 


We use the Greek word cosmos to designate the visi- 
ble universe, emphasizing by this designation the order- 
liness of the system of visible reality. Indeed, the word 
“universe” itself implies a recognition of order in the 
world. For it means a unity of many things. Now, 
where there are many things, there will not be unity 
among them if they are merely so many independent 
things, and not related one to another. \But if they are 
related, there will be among them the order of co- 
ordination and ate ama 

Now, this order of co-ordination and subordination we 
may think of as a mere external disposition of already 
existing things—an arrangement imposed on them from 
without. Such an order is artificial and mechanical, as 
when we arrange a shelf of books according to their 
authors or their subjects, or even according to their size 
or the style of their bindings. It does, indeed, imply 
some intelligence on the part of the one making the 
arrangement; for it implies the disposition of many 
things according to some principle of unity, and only 
mind can discover a principle of unity in a multiplicity. 
Still it implies intelligence on the part of the arranger 
only, not on the part of the maker of the things them- 
selves. It is evidence of the existence of a designer, but 
not of a creator. 

[On the other hand we may think of the order as being 
intrinsic to the very nature of the things among which 
the order exists: An order of this kind will be, not 
artificial, but natural, since it will result from the nature. 
of the things themselves, just as the dependence of the 
child on its parents comes, not from any arbitrary decree 
of law, but from the very nature of parents and child. 
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Now, {this is the kind of order we claim to discover in 
the universe: an intrinsic order founded in the nature 
itself of the things that make up the universe. Such an 
order we have been contending for all along when we 
proved the existence of real relations, and particularly 
when we showed that the relations of substance and 
accident, cause and effect, have objective validity, that 
is, belong to reality itself. These relations are not mere- 
ly imposed on reality by the mind for the convenience 
of our thinking, but they are intrinsic to reality and con- 
stitute in this reality an intrinsic and natural order.\Now, 
such an order cannot be established except by one who 
has the nature of reality in his control, and, therefore, 
the intelligence which it implies must be intelligence on 
the part of the creator of the universe.*| 


Argument from Order 


After these preliminaries we may state our argument 
from order in the following terms: ; 

The visible world around us is a cosmos, that is, an 
ordered arrangement of many things in a unity_of plan. 
This order is a very complex one, comprising many sub- 
ordinate orders—the inorganic and the organic, plant 
life and animal life—and making out of a great multi- 
plicity the unity of a universe. It is a constant and uni- 
form order in which the same laws work out the same 
results in spite of the greatest differences in time and 
space. Moreover, it is not merely a static order—an 
external arrangement of things already existing—but a 
dynamic order—an intrinsic design working itself out in 
the very nature of the parts of the universe. 

But such an order cannot be explained unless there be 
admitted _a cause of the universe possessed of intelli- 
gence of a very high order, re 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, Chapters VI, VIII, IX. 
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| Therefore, such a cause of the universe exists, that is, 
God exists as the intelligent cause of the universe.) 

_+ In proof of the minor proposition: That such an order 
cannot be explained without admitting an intelligent 
cause of the universe, observe that to have such an order 
there must be a plan of the whole which is to be worked 
out constantly and uniformly through the nature of the 
parts that compose it. And the nature of the parts must 
be designed with reference to the whole which they are 
to make up. Now, to have a plan of a universe and to 
adapt parts to the perfection of the whole in the working 
out of this plan is not possible except where there is 


‘ % intelligence on the part of the cause. [For to plan and 


ake adaptations with a view to the requirements of the 
whole means, to co eive in the mind what has as yet no 
existence i ehtity Now, only intelligence can do this. 


And the more complex the plan of the whole, and the 
more nice the adaptations of parts needed for the per- 


‘fection of the whole, the higher the intelligence of the 


cause must be. 


Order Not the Result of Chance or Blind Necessity 


To leave out intelligence on the part of the cause of 
an ordered universe will mean that the order of the uni- 
verse will have to be accounted for either as the result 
of chance or of some blind_necessity in the nature of 
things. But to attribute effects to chance is in reality to 
leave them unexplained. One possible meaning that can 
be attached to the expression, “happen by chance,” is 
that there is no efficient cause for what has occurred. 
If this could be the case, there would be no sufficient 
reason for the happening of the thing. Explaining the 
happening by chance would be accepting the occurrence 
of an event without any reason, which, of course, is not 
any explanation at all. Or, again, “to happen by chance” 
may mean that the result of an action, or some part of 
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the result, was something not foreseen or intended by 
the one that did the action, or something not foreseen by 
the one who observes the action. In this sense it is true 
that many things happen by chance as far as our fore- 
sight,of them or our responsibility for them is concerned. 
a attribute them to chance in this sense is not to 
deny that an adequate cause exists for them, but only 
to confess our inability to assign the cause.} 

Nor can the order of the universe be attributed to any 
blind necessity of nature. If the existing order were 
the only possible order, as it clearly is not, necessity 
might be appealed to as its explanation. But as it is, 
there was no necessity in the nature of the universe for 
the present order to be worked out. For, that matter 
and its forces might work out an order, it would be 
necessary to have some primitive disposition of matter 
to begin with. But matter is of itself indifferent and 
undertermined as far as disposition goes. It does not 
require to have one disposition rather than another, as is 
shown by the fact that eventually it assumes many. No 
primitive disposition being required, then, by the nature 
of matter, there can be no necessity for any subsequent 
step in the progress towards the present order. As far 
as matter and its forces are concerned, the material uni- 
verse might just as well be working in the direction of 


dispersion and chaos as in the direction of unity and 
order. 


3. THE TELEOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


Basis of the Teleological Argument 


The teleological argument is founded on the finality 
that is discoverable in things in the visible universe. By 
finality we mean the tendency of things towards ends. 
Aristotle (and Scholastic philosophy follows him in 
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this) included the end among his four causes, because 
it fulfills the requirement of what a cause should be in- 
asmuch as it influences the production of the thing of 
which it is the end. This will appear most clearly from 
an analysis of our own voluntary actions; for it will be 
seen there that the end intended, or the final cause, is 
the first influence that is exercised in bringing the action 
about. It is that with which the whole activity begins. 
For it is on account of the end, that is, because the good 
which the end offers is apprehended and desired, that a 
voluntary agent sets in motion the activity by means of 
which the end will be attained. The end, then, exercises 
its causality by being known and desired or intended.* 
Therefore, when we find things that are done for an end, 
we are justified in looking for the existence of an intelli- 
gence to foresee the end and shape activity so as to at- 
tain it. For, since it is only as foreseen that the end can 
exert its causality, the fact that it is actually exercising 
causality, as it is doing when things are being done for 
an end, proves a previous exercise of activity by some 
intelligence. For only intelligence can foresee that which 
has existence only in the ideal order, and this is the only 
existence the end has while it is exercising its influence 
‘on the production of an effect. When an end has been 
attained and, therefore, has existence in the real order, 
it is no longer exercising influence as a final cause. 


External and Internal Finality 


The end towards which a being tends may be some 
good external to the being itself, and in that case we 
call the finality external. When, however, the end 
towards which the being is tending is some good or 
perfection of its own, the finality is internal. Now, for 
every being there exists its own perfection, either as 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 156, on Final Causality, 
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wholly possessed or as partially possessed and partially 
to be attained. And every being tends, as far as in it 
lies, to reach its own perfection. Tts own perfection is 
for every being an end, and it is in tending towards this 
end that its internal finality consists.) This is what is 
meant by saying that every being is good in the absolute 
sense, that is, good for itself. (And even relative good- 
ness—the goodness, that is, of a being to something else 
—is claimed to be a transcendental attribute) and, there- 
fore, true of every being, at least in the general sense 
that every being takes its part in some such relation as 
that of whole and part, substance and accident, cause and 
effect. External finality would, then, seem to be as uni- 
versal as the internal. And indeed we cannot explain the 
universe as an ordered and unified system without ad- 
mitting that external finality pervades it; for, 


~ It is by means of external finality that the parts of the world 
are linked together in an interdependence so intimate that the 
unity of the whole, though but a unity of order, bears a veri- 
table analogy to the substantial unity of a single organism.— 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, p. 141. 


This can be illustrated by the dependence of the divi- 
sion of plant life on the inorganic part of the universe 
and the dependence of the animal on the plant. Still, it 
is not always easy to point out the particular external 
good towards which any being naturally tends. Some- 
times the ends which things are made to serve are ends 
which we impose upon them, and though these ends are 
not entirely unsuitable to them, we have no right to say 
that such ends are intended in the production of the 
nature of these things. A clockmaker makes an alarm- 
clock to set off an alarm, but it is not unheard of that 
an alarm-clock has been used to set off a bomb. Because 
a thing can serve a certain purpose, it does not follow 
that in its making it was intended for that purpose. A 
turkey’s wing will serve, after the Thanksgiving dinner 
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is eaten, to brush up the ashes on the hearth; but we 
do not think that the turkey has been provided with 
wings for any such purpose. On the other hand it is 
sometimes possible to recognize external finality with 
certainty. [External finality 1s the complement of the 
internal, If I find that the teeth and viscera of certain 
animals show me that these animals are intended to get 
their sustenance from grains and grasses, I cannot be 
wrong in thinking that the grains and grasses are in- 
tended to be eaten by these animals. The force of the 
proof, however, does not depend on our ability to point 
out external finality in all cases, or even to claim that 
there is a particular external finality for all things. There 
will be some things, such as mosquitoes, for example, or 
germs of disease, which may seem not to serve any good 
outside of themselves at all. Such admissions do not 
weaken the force of the proof that finality exists in the 
universe, and that finality cannot be accounted for with- 
out intelligence on the part of the cause of the universe. 


St. Thomas’ Statement of the Teleological Argument 


The teleological argument is given by St. Thomas as 
the fifth of his arguments for the existence of God 
(Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 3): 


~+ We see things that lack intelligence, such as natural bodies, 
act for some purpose, which fact is evident from their acting 
always, or nearly always, in the same way, so as to obtain the 
best results. Hence, it is plain that not fortuitously, but de- 
signedly, do they achieve their purpose. Whatever lacks intelli- 
gence cannot fulfill some purpose unless it is directed by some 
being endowed with intelligence and knowledge; as the arrow 
is shot to the mark by the archer. Therefore, some intelligent 
being exists by which all natural things are ordained towards a 
definite purpose; and this being we call God. 


In this argument we find the following steps: 
A 1. Things cannot tend towards an end unless they are 
directed towards the end, as the arrow cannot hit the 
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mark unless it is aimed at the mark. The mere fact 
that the arrow hits the mark is proof that it was aimed 
that way; so too, the mere fact that an end is attained 
is proof that the thing attaining the end was directed 
towards the end. An arrow shot into the air at random 
will hit something, and in reality it has always been 
aimed at what it hit; but if it was shot at random, we 
may say that the direction was not intentional and that 
the hitting was by chance. So we may think of any end 
as being attained, not without direction, but without in- 
tentional direction. But if an end is attained regularly 
and uniformly, we can no longer say that its direction 
was merely at random and not intentional. For, as St. 
Thomas again reminds us (QQ. de Veritate, q. 5, a. 2), 
what happens by chance happens in some cases only, but 
what happens regularly and uniformly must be the re- 
sult of intentional direction. Now, if the end attained 
had ideal existence only before it was attained, intelli- 
gence was needed to foresee this end and so direct activ- 
ity towards its attainment. If, further, the end in ques- 
tion was some good of the being exercising the activity, 
and if it was attained by the exercise of the natural 
activity of that being, then the intelligence must be on 
the part of the being itself or on the part of the author 
of the nature of that being, if the being is the kind that 
lacks intelligence itself. 

2. We see beings that lack intelligence acting for a 
purpose; the evidence of the purposiveness of their activ- 
ity being that it results always, or nearly always, in the 
same way. This is an appeal to experience, and ex- 
perience will furnish us with abundant evidence of pur- 
posive activity. Perhaps nowhere does activity of beings 
not endowed with intelligence show itself more clearly 
purposive than in the instinct of animals. Acting out 
of instinct an animal is working for a purpose which it 
has not foreseen. A bird returning after its first winter 
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will build a nest, though it has never learned how and 
has never seen a nest in the process of building. It came 
out of its shell in a nest, but to it its own nest was as 
much a part of the ready-made universe as the tree the 
nest was built in. It cannot know the purpose of the 
nest, yet under the guidance of its instinct it builds one 
and so fulfills a purpose it could not have foreseen. The 
whole process of nest-building is a contrivance of nature 
to secure the perpetuation of the race of birds. But the 
bird cannot be supposed to have a conscious purpose of 
continuing its kind, or to recognize the relations of the 
nest to the fulfillment of such a purpose. What it does, 
it does blindly, as far as consciousness of ultimate pur- 
pose on its part is concerned. And yet, clearly the activ- 
ity is not really blind and purposeless ; but the knowledge 
and the purpose must be in the mind of some other 
being, and this other being can be no other in this case 
than the author of the being and of the instinct of the 
bird. 

Or, again, we may take examples of internal finality: 
from the structure of animals, structure being interpreted. 
as evidence of the purpose intended. The long neck and 
legs of the wading bird indicate for what it is designed. 
But here the evolutionist will step in and tell us -that 
structure does not indicate purpose. The structure of 
the wading bird is not designed to enable it to find its 
food in marshy places; but rather, having developed the 
long neck and legs the bird wades and hunts its food 
in such places. The “Law of Natural Selection” is sup- 
posed to account for the development of the wading bird 
from some original type; and with this development so. 
accounted for the evolutionist sees no need to bring in 
a principle of design. 

Indeed, ]it was just this belief that the Darwinian 
theory dispensed with the need of admitting finality in 
the universe that explains the enthusiasm with which 
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the theory was received and propagated.) And even now, 
in spite of the discredit into which the theory has fallen 
in other respects, this belief still enables it to exercise a 
kind of tyranny over present-day thought. By many 
Darwin is still thought to have given to finality and final 
causes their death-blow. According to Darwin’s “law” 
there is nothing that is aimed at in nature. Organisms 
tend to vary, but this variation is random and indefinite 
and in all directions. Among the countless variations 
that will occur in organisms, some will be found that 
will fit the organism better to its environment and en- 
able it to survive where other organisms less fortunate 
will perish. The organisms possessed of such favorable 
variations will not only themselves survive, but they will 
hand on thtir variations to their descendants, which, in 
their turn, will acquire favorable variations of their own. 
The “adaptations” which we find in organisms, therefore, 
and which at first sight look like purposive contrivances, 
are nothing but developments by the accumulation of 
favorable variations by many generations of organisms 
through long periods of time. And so in the course of 
countless ages the present order of the universe has been 
worked out without having been designed originally, or 
without the causes that are working it out being directed 
by any intelligence to the result which they have attained. 

Against such an attempt to do away with the need of 
finality in nature, it must be said that under cover of a 
scientific terminology it is substituting chance for an ex- 
planation. There is, indeed, no other outcome that could 
be expected; for if there is not purpose in things, there 
is no reason for things. They just are. But philosophy 
seeks to know why they are, and cannot accept a shrug 
of the shoulders in answer to the question, “Why?” No 
doubt it is a fact that organisms tend to vary, though 
whether this variation is indefinite in all directions might 
easily be questioned. But why do they tend to vary 
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rather than remain fixed? The Darwinian cannot an- 
swer: “Because they are intended to vary 80 as to bring 
about the result of evolution.” For then he would be 
admitting design. And reducing the word, “law,” to its 
lowest terms, the law of natural selection must mean 
that uniformly the favored individuals and races survive. 
Now, if the survival of the favored is intended in the law 
of natural selection, it is bape ligne why the survival of 
the favored should be the rule’ But if it is not intended, 
there is no reason why, of two possible chance results, 
surviving or perishing, either'one should happen uni- 
formly. In the long run, if neither one is aimed at, each 
one should occur as often as the other.” It is, therefore, 
unintelligible why any one variation should survive rather 
than another. (Note that the surviving variations are 
known as “favorable” merely because they survive. To 
say that they survive because they are favorable would, 
then, be arguing in a circle.) The one thing that the 
Darwinian theory needs to make it intelligible as a theory 
is the admission of finality. Grant that variability in 
organisms is designed with a view to future development 
of an order of nature and that the law of natural selec- 
tion is intended to secure the survival of the organisms 
which are to make up this order, and then the Darwinian 
theory is intelligible as a theory, though it may still fail 
to meet the requirements of the facts. “And indeed_the 
apparent satisfactoriness of evolutionary explanations is 
due in part to the fact that, after banishing finality, they 
continue to use the language of finality in such terms as 
“adaptation,” “favorable,” “fitness,” “law,” all of which 
imply some relation to an end/ But if there is no in- 
telligence directing the course of events, what difference 
could it possibly make whether a thing is fit or adapted 
or not, since there is nothing for it to be fit or adapted 
to? And why talk of law, when all chance possibilities 
must be equally uniform in the long run? If there is no 
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intelligence there is no law, even in its lowest terms of 
uniformity of occurrence. Law is not the result of 
chance, but the product of intelligence. 


A pagan kissing, for a step of Pan, 

The wild goat’s hoof-prints on the loamy down, 
Exceeds our modern thinker who turns back 

The strata—granite, limestone, coal, and clay— 
Concluding coldly with, ‘“Here’s law! Where’s God?” 


Every new law formulated is rather an additional rea- 


son for recognizing intelligence on the part of the cause 
of the universe. 


Does Finality Prove Infinite Intelligence? 


The claim is not made in these physical arguments 
that order and finality in the universe prove the existence 
of infinite intelligence on the part of the cause. After 
all, the order is not the most perfect possible, and ends 
are not always reached. Still, the marvelous complexity 
of the order and the uniformity with which ends are 
attained in spite of some frustrations, argue a very high 
degree of intelligence in the designer of this order. It 
has been claimed, however, that the existing order does 
not manifest any very high intelligence; for, it is said, 
nature misses more often than it succeeds. Of the mil- 
lions of seeds that come into existence relatively few 
ever get a chance to grow. Of the countless germs of 
life, few in comparison are ever able to develop. There- 
fore it seems as if success is the exception and failure 
the rule; and we ought not to think highly of the in- 
telligence that has designed such an order. 

In answer we must call attention to the fact that we 
cannot speak of hitting or missing unless we know what 
is being aimed at. If all seeds were intended to grow, 
or rather if to grow was the one purpose of all seeds, 
then it would be true that failure is the rule. | But were 
they so intended? Evidently not. We must not forget 
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that there is a unity and order in the universe, which, as 
was said above, external finality secures, and according 
to which the ends of some things are subordinated to the 
ends of others. If grain-cating animals are to be part 
of the universe, it is quite apparent that a large propor- 
tion of the seeds will have to be intended for their food. 
Besides, the possibility of any one form of life filling 
the entire earth if allowed to develop unchecked, is clear 
enough proof that no such thing was intended in a uni- 
verse in which many forms of life are necessary to make 
up the order. Therefore, since the development of all 
is not intended, the failure of many to develop is not to 
be set down as an impeachment of the intelligence which 
formed and rules the universe. 


The Teleological Argument Not an 
Argument from Analogy 


The objection has been raised (by Hume,* for ex- 
ample) that the teleological argument is an argument 
from analogy, and therefore not a proof at all, but at 
best an illustration. It is true that the argument has at 
times been presented in the form of a mere analogy, as 
in Paley’s example of the watch. It is true, too, that an 
analogy does exist between the works of nature and the 
works of man, and this analogy will serve to suggest to 
the ordinary mind the need of intelligence on the part 
of the creator. But the proof is quite independent of 
this analogy. In reality it is based on the principle of 
sufficient reason, and draws all its force from the fact 
that order and finality are things that must be accounted 
for, that must have a sufficient reason for existing, if 
they are found to exist; and that the only sufficient rea- 
son for their existence in the universe is intelligence on 
the part of the creator. 


* Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, Part II. 
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Summary 


The physical arguments, drawn from certain special 
features of physical nature, are not entirely independent 
of the metaphysical principles, but still have an especial 
appeal on account of their greater concreteness. Design 
is the oldest and in many ways the clearest evidence of 
the existence of God, though the effort has been made 
both in ancient and modern times to explain the universe 
without admitting design.\ An order such as is found in 
the universe, rooted in the very nature of the things 
that make up the universe, could not be the result of 
accident, but evidences intelligence on the part of the 
creator of the universe. | The finality discoverable in 
things that are without intélligence demonstrates the need 
of intelligence on the part of th ir creator. ~ To attempt 
to account for/the adaptatio bf eeans to ends) by such 
a theory as natural selection, without admitting finality, 
is really to attribute them to chance.~ Finality does not 
prove infinite intelligence, but it does give evidence of a 
high degree of intelligence. Finally, the teleological ar- 
gument, though sometimes stated as an analogy, is not 
an argument from analogy, but draws all its force from 
the principle of sufficient reason. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The existence of God as an intelligent being is 
proved from the order existing in the universe. 

2. The existence of God. as an intelligent being is 
proved from the finality observable in nature. 

3. The teleological argument is not an argument from 
analogy. 

4. The present order of the universe cannot be ex- 
plained by natural selection without admitting a principle 
of design. 


5. The teleological argument does not prove infinite 
intelligence, 
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Points for Further Study 


1. The argument from life—Cf. Joyce: Principles of 
Natural Theology, p. 145. 

2. The esthetic argument—Cf. Moyes: The Evxist- 
ence of God, p. 55; Boedder: Natural Theology, p. 338; 
Hammerstein: Foundations of Faith, p. 192, 


Readings 


On ORDER AND FINALITY 
Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 47-62, 165-82. 
Brosnan: God and Reason, pp. 105-24. 
Dwight: Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, pp. 97-117. 
Driscoll: Christian Philosophy—God, pp. 147-78. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 116-44. 
Mercier: Manual, II, pp. 48-54. 
Windle: The Church and Science, pp. 354-58. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, c. 13. 


On Darwin’s Dovusts 
Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 182-200. 
Windle: The Church and Science, pp. 350-60. 
Dwight: Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, pp. 16-65. 


On CHANCE 


Brosnan: God and Reason, pp. 119-24. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, II, c. 39. 


CHAPTER VI 


MORAL ARGUMENTS FOR THE EXISTENCE 
OF GOD 


1. ARGUMENT FROM UNIVERSAL BELIEF 


General Character of These Arguments 


The moral arguments for the existence of God are 
drawn from certain special facts connected with the 
moral nature of man, such as the universal belief in God, 
or man’s sense of moral obligation. Like the physical 
arguments they cannot be taken as altogether independ- 
ent proofs, but must fall back ultimately on metaphysical 
principles. Like the physical arguments, too, their spe- 
cial appeal is in their greater concreteness and the greater 
ease with which they can be grasped. | They cannot sub- 
stitute for the metaphysical arguments, but as they touch 
human nature more closely, they can make more real to 
us what would otherwise seem altogether abstract. | 


The Special Force of the Argument 
from Universal Belief 


As a proof, the mere fact of the existence of a uni- 
versal belief in the existence of God, even though the 
universality were absolute, which, it must be admitted, 
it is not, would not be entirely conclusive. Of course, 
the universal belief in God stands on a better footing, as 
we shall see, than other beliefs that have been in some 
sense universal; but unless we fall back on the principle 
of sufficient reason to show that the universality of this 
belief can be accounted for on no other supposition ex- 
cept that of its truth, it will not be altogether convincing. 
Taken independently, its force is rather to suggest the 
strength of the theistic position. It shows us that Theism 
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is in possession, and that, consequently, it has the right 
to challenge other attempted explanations of the universe 
to show cause why they should be admitted to considera- 
tion. Opposing theories always seek to put Theism on 
the defensive and so divert attention from the weakness 
of their own position. In polemics as in war the offen- 
sive is the best defense. While theistic writers are oc- 
cupied in defending their lines of reasoning against the 
attacks launched by their opponents, these same oppo- 
nents proceed to build up a following on the strength of 
bold assertions which they substitute for arguments. It 
is a mistake to allow attention to be diverted from the 
strength of the theistic position by the boldness of such 
attacks. In the course of many ages the arguments for 
the existence of God have been examined and criticized, 
attacked and defended. They are not untried and un- 
tested like the theories which are offered as substitutes. 
They have been accepted by the best minds in all ages, 
and the belief to which they lead has been the support 
and the strength of the ignorant and learned in all cen- 
turies. The position of Theism is, therefore, a very 
strong one, as that position alone can be which has with- 
stood the long attacks of time. 


The Universality Claimed for This Belief 


In asserting a universal belief in God, we do not mean 
to claim that there has been an, absolutely unanimous 
consent of mankind on this point. We do not assert that 
every individual of the race has accepted belief in God, 
but only that the race itself, as a whole, has clung to this 
belief. Neither do we make the claim that the belief of 
the human race in regard to the nature of God has been 
free from serious error. The history of religions shows 
only too clearly how sadly men have erred in their con- 
cepts of the nature of God, and to what base images of 
their own passions they have sometimes paid homage as 
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to divinities. But it is in regard to the existence of God 
that we find agreement. In spite of their errors men in 
general have accepted belief in the existence of some 
divine power or powers, and it is on this agreement that 
the argument is founded. 


It is important to observe that an idea nf God does not cease 
to deserve that name because it is inadequate. It is not neces- 
sary that He should be known as creator, as omnipotent, or as 
omniscient. It suffices that the notion under which He is con- 
ceived should be applicable to Him alone. A conception which 
simply represents Him as the supreme being, personal and in- 
telligent, to whom man owes honor and reverence, is a true 
idea of God, even though those who entertain it should have 
extremely imperfect and erroneous ideas regarding the divine 
attributes—Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, p. 181. 


This Belief Not According to Appearances 


\The only false belief that can compare in universality 
with this belief in the existence of God, is the now dis- 
credited belief in the earth as the center around which 
the heavens revolved] After having held such wide- 
spread and lasting sway that it has got itself firmly in- 
trenched even in modern languages, this belief has had 
to be discarded on account of the progress made by 
scientific investigators. But how the whole human race 
could be led astray in such a matter is easy to under- 
stand. We judge by appearances when we have no 
particular reason to suspect that the reality is different 
from the appearance. The heavens do appear to revolve 
about the earth as a center, and as long as no reason is 
known to make men suspect that reality is otherwise, it 
is entirely natural to conclude that the movement is as 
it appears to be. (Now, the belief in God is not thus 
founded on appearances} We can, indeed, reason out 
His existence from the things that appear, but if we were 
to go by appearances only, we might very easily conclude 
that, as the sun shines on the just and the unjust alike, 
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and the earthquake swallows up the good along with the 
wicked, and the equal failure of death awaits alike the 
shrinking coward and the noblest hero, there does not 
appear to be any higher power that cares to see evil 
punished and goodness and virtue triumphant. ) What- 
ever may have been the origin of man’s belief in God, 
he has had to overlook many appearances to the contrary 
in order to hold fast to itl] Therefore the belief in God 
stands on a different footing from the only false belief 
which could claim anything like the same universality in 
the human race. In regard to other beliefs that for a 
time held sway and afterwards were discarded, it must 
be said that they never had a like universality, and con- 
sequently their case is no parallel to this. 


Statement of the Proof 


\The only escape from universal’ skepticism is the ad- 
mission that the human intellect is capable of arriving at 
certainty in its conclusions if its judgments and infer- 
ences are made according to evidence and without undue 
influence of the will.) When, therefore, we find a belief 
prevailing, we can be confident of its truth if it is possi- 
ble to show that nothing but the evidence of the truth 
on the mind can account for its prevalence. A conclu- 
sion so arrived at is rightly called a necessary conclusion 
of human reason. With this understanding of the 
grounds to be looked for in a belief, the argument may 
be stated in the following terms: 

A belief which is not according to appearances and 
which is found prevailing universally among men in all 
ages, and accepted by men of all degrees of ignorance 
and enlightenment, cannot be accounted for except on 
the supposition that it is a necessary conclusion of human 
reason and therefore true. | 

\_Now, the universal belief in the existence of God is of 
this kind. 
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| Therefore this universal belief in the existence of God 

must be accepted as true; and consequently the object of 
this belief, the existence of God as the maker and ruler 
of the universe must be a fact.) 

In proof of the major proposition: A constant and 
uniform effect must have a constant and uniform cause. 
This is a necessary conclusion from the principle of 
causality. But human reason is the only constant and 
uniform cause that can be found in the multitude of 
witnesses to this belief in the existence of God, and 
therefore this universal beliet must be founded in human 
reason itself. 

That there is no other cause for the universality of the 
belief must be shown by excluding other possible causes. 


Fear and Desire Not the Cause 


And first of all it is not due to the influence of fear 
or desire operating in the absence of evidence. It may 
have been true that-in some cases men have been in- 
fluenced to believe in the existence of higher powers be- 
cause in their ignorance of the laws of nature they were 
filled with wonder and fear in the presence of the power 
manifested in nature. This suggestion of a cause for 
the origin of belief in the gods is an old one and will be 
found in Lucretius.* But such a cause could not have 
been universal. Ignorance of the laws of nature did not 
continue to prevail, and a primitive belief engendered by 
fear in such a condition of ignorance would not have 
escaped criticism as knowledge progressed; nor could it 
have maintained itself if it rested on no better founda- 
tion. }But as a matter of fact, belief in God has pre- 
vailed not only among the ignorant and superstitious, 
but among the learned and enlightened as well.) The ad- 
vance of knowledge has not uncovered anything that 


*Primus in orbe timor fecit deos ardua coeli 
Fulmina dum caderent—De Rerum Natura, v. 1161. 
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would tend to weaken the belief, but rather strengthened 
it by furnishing fresh and stronger reasons for uphold- 
ing it. Ignorance and superstition, on the other hand, 
tend to weaken and obscure and almost, if not quite, to 
destroy this belief, as may be seen in the case of the 
lower savages. Where ignorance prevails, fear can be 
a very powerful influence of the beliefs of men. But 
let ignorance be dispelled and reason is easily able to 
show the emptiness of fears that had no other founda- 
tion than ignorance. 

And if fear, acting in the absence of knowledge, can- 
not have been a universal cause for this effect, neither 
can hope nor desire acting under similar conditions. 
Again, it is true that men will be inclined to believe, even 
without the evidence reason would demand, what they 
hope or desire to be true. But as knowledge grows and 
evidence is forced on us, we cannot continue to cling to 
what we cannot any longer hold to be reasonable hopes. 
Moreover, it is not always to the present interest of men 
to admit the existence of God. Often, if not most often, 
men’s prejudices would lie the other way, and many 
would prefer to believe that there was no God to be the 
avenger of their evil deeds. The weak and down- 
trodden might indeed find a welcome message of hope 
in the belief that there was a God who would put down 
their enemies and grant them deliverance from evil in 
the end; but the aggressive and those who found that 
they could successfully over-reach others, would have no 
inclination to wish to believe in a God of justice. The 
wish to believe, founded on hope or desire, is indeed a 
strong force in human life; but men’s interests being so 
much and so often opposed, this wish to believe could 
not lead men generally to acquiesce in the acceptance of 
the same belief. And then, too, such a belief would not 
long remain uncriticized and unquestioned. If it has 
maintained itself, it has a better foundation. 
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This may be the place to notice the theory of Herbert 
Spencer that belief in God arose out of belief in ghosts. 
Our own departed relatives, he tells us, and even our 
remote ancestors, would appear to us in sleep and would 
seem to be living in another life. And so we should 
come to think of another life for the departed, and a 
place where the departed dwell, and a ruler for this 
kingdom of ghosts whom eventually we should come to 
look upon as God. But this theory, we must say, is 
purely fanciful. Some people would, doubtless, dream 
of departed relatives and remote ancestors, and might 
even think them living because of their appearance in 
the dream. This last concession, however, has not much 
probability. Primitive man would certainly have dreamed 
of other things besides departed relatives, and his waking 
experience would have shown him the unreality of the 
things seen in dreams. Why, then, should he believe in 
the reality of the ghosts of his dreams when he knows 
that the game of his dreams and the fighting of his 
dreams were unreal? We do not believe in immortality 
because we believe in ghosts, but rather, if we believe 
in ghosts, it is because we are already and for other 
reasons persuaded of the immortality of the soul. If 
primitive man had no better evidence than appearance 
in a dream to weigh against the perfectly obvious fact 
that his departed relatives are really dead, he certainly 
would not believe in any future life, or in any realm of 
spirits, or in any God. 


Fraud Not the Cause 


In the second place, this universal belief cannot have 
been merely an imposition on an unthinking multitude 
by interested parties. The interested parties usually put 
forward in this connection are priests and kings, of 
whose fraud the many are supposed to have been the 
victims. Now, the part of priests in such fraud can be 
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disposed of rather easily. A priest supposes the exist- 
ence of a religion, and religion supposes some kind of a 
belief in God. Belief in God must have antedated the 
institution of a priesthood. Therefore priestcraft can- 
not have been responsible for the beginnings of the be- 
lief in God. Kings, indeed, however loath they might 
be to acknowledge a superior, might nevertheless be will- 
ing to welcome so powerful an ally as an ever-wakeful 
divinity who would watch over the observance of the 
king’s will as expressed in his laws. It would be to his 
advantage to get the unthinking multitude to believe in 
the existence of such a being. But though the power of 
rulers has been at times very great, yet this power has 
not remained unquestioned, and it has not been possible, 
even for rulers, to “fool all the people all of the time.” 
Kings might deceive people into believing in the existence 
of some higher power if such belief fell in with the 
present interests and pleasures of the people. But when, 
as is the case, belief in God would tend to act as a check 
on unrestrained present pleasure and comfort, and all 
in the interests of one man, the king, people will not so 
easily be persuaded to accept so uncomfortable a belief. 
Besides, even though the fraud of the king were success- 
ful for a time, such blind obedience to kings has been 
short-lived, and the belief supposed to have been founded 
on it would have shared the same fate unless in reality 
it had other and better foundations. 

Therefore it follows that this universal belief in the 
existence of God is a necessary conclusion of human 
reason and as such must be true; otherwise we should 
have to admit that human reason necessarily leads us 
into error, and this would destroy the possibility of all 
certain knowledge. “For time destroys the figments of 
opinion; but the judgments of nature it confirms.””* 


* Cicero: De Natura Deorum, Il, p. 2. 
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The Universality of the Belief 


That this belief in the existence of God is universal, 
as cfaimed, is borne out by all the records of human 
history: from languages, in which always some word is 
found to express the idea of the supreme being; from 
traditions and mythologies, in which, under much in- 
crustation of human imagining, the central idea of a 
ruling power over man and his works is preserved; from 
records and monuments and from social and religious 
customs. It has prevailed among the ignorant and the 
learned; among savages and civilized races. It is ad- 
mitted that men can argue themselves out of this belief; 
they can hunt out difficulties on which to hang a doubt; 
or they can so occupy themselves in other interests as to 
allow scarcely any chance for the evidence for this be- 
lief to exert its influence on them. But where man does 
not shut his eyes to the evidence, or turn away from it 
to face in the direction of a doubt, human reason with- 
out too much difficulty interprets the evidence of creation 
as pointing to the existence of God. The only examples 
which opponents of the argument have been able to find 
to discredit its force, are some degraded savages in some 
remote parts of the earth. And in regard to these it is 
not entirely certain that they should be admitted as ex- 
ceptions to the universality of the consent. For it is a 
fact that those who first went among such savages could 
not understand or speak to the savages in a way the 
savages could understand; and the savages were not al- 
ways able to make their ideas clear to the civilized 
stranger. Nor are savages always willing to explain 
their religious ideas to strangers, even if they could make 
themselves understood. Indeed, their religious ideas are 
apt to be wrapped up in much mystery and so hidden 
away from the uninitiated. \Still, even if these excep- 
tions were admitted, it would not destroy the universality 
of the belief, which, as we said above, does not include 
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all individuals of the race, but ut only 3 men_in_ general. J 
Moreover, it is readily admitted that ignorance and 
moral degradation can obscure and distort primitive be- 
lief to such an extent that after a time it is hardly recog- 
nizable for what it was originally. 


2. Ture ARGUMENT FROM MorAL OBLIGATION 


Force of This Argument 


Another moral argument for the existence of God is 
drawn from the fact of moral obligation as manifested 
to us by conscience. Its special value has been recognized 
to consist in this, that\it presents God to us as a moral 
being.\ Just as in the argument from order in the uni- 
verse we discover that the evidence of intelligence in 
the universe compels us to admit intelligence on the part 
of the cause of the universe, so the evidence of morall 
purpose in the order of moral beings in creation compels: 
us to admit moral attributes in that which we recognize: 
as the cause of the universe. In this argument we are,, 
of course, supposing the principle of causality—that the 
moral order as well as the physical order must have an 
adequate cause. As a proof for the existence of God, 
therefore, this argument is not independent, but leans 
on the principle of causality. 


The Fact of Moral Responsibility 


The fact on which this argument is built up is the fact: 
of conscience dictating to us our moral obligation.| Our: ’ 
conscience is nothing more or less than our reason form- 
ing practical judgments in regard to moral actions, These 
practical judgments, or dictates of conscience, take some 
such form as: This act-must be done because it is right 
and necessary, or: This act must be avoided because it is 

evil. In making such judgments our conscience is not: 
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speaking on its own authority. It is not making the law 
which it dictates. Rather it is pointing out to us what it 
has discovered as existing in the way of an obligation 
derived from some source independent of our reason. 
The fact that it is not we ourselves that place the obliga- 
tion on ourselves in the dictates of our conscience, will 
be clear if we remember that this obligation binds our 
own wills. We cannot bind ourselves, nor can the free- 
dom which our wills naturally have be limited except by 
something that is outside of them and above them. 
Besides this function of dictating our actions at the 
time they are to be done, conscience also performs the 
function of judging our actions after they have been 
done. Such judgments result in approbation of our 
actions if they have been done according to the dictates 
of conscience, or disapprobation if the dictate of con- 
science has been disregarded. The existence of obliga- 
tion is recognized, however, both in conscience dictating 
actions and in conscience passing judgment on them 
when they have been accomplished. The judgment of 
conscience is never merely speculative; it is not at any 
time concerned merely with the theoretical right or 
wrong of conduct. It is concerned always with some- 
thing to be done or to be avoided, or with our success or 
failure in reaching a determined standard of moral ac- 
tion. It is never a question of: Is this right? or: Is this 
wrong? but only of: Must I do this, or avoid that? or: 
Is what I have done to be blamed or to be approved? 
And in both cases the obligation is represented to us as 
absolute in the sense that there is no finite good for the 
sake of which conscience could approve our having dis- 
regarded its dictates. We may be successfully tempted 
by some present advantage to disregard the command of 
conscience, but no hope of advantage, however great, can 
make conscience revoke its decree, nor can any recollec- 
tion of profit or utility gained by having gone against 
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conscience change the disapprobation of conscience into 


approval. - : Yo 


Statement of the Argument bn? 5 a0s Es ers 


The existence of an obligation Gah is absolute proves 
the existence of a being who is the highest good and 
possessed of the highest authority. 

Now, conscience testifies to the existence of such an 
obligation. 

Therefore there must exist a being who is the highest 
good and who is possessed of the highest authority. 
j.In proof of the major proposition: Moral necessity 
(obligation is moral necessity) cannot be imposed upon 
the will except by good, for good alone is the object of 
the will. But since any and all good is the object of the 
will, the will cannot be morally necessitated by any good 
except that good which is all good. Otherwise some 
partial good would be the necessary object of the will 
and it would no longer be true that the range of the will 
extends to all good. Therefore the good that imposes 
absolute obligation on the will can be no other than that 
which is all good—the highest good. 

’ .Secondly, such absolute obligation can come only from 
a being possessed of the highest authority. For the 
failure to observe the obligation brings with it not only 
sorrow or distress for the failure, but also the conscious- 
ness of having incurred guilt before someone, and the 
dread of retribution from that authority. Now, this 
authority cannot be any mere authority of human law; 
for the dread of retribution exists even when human 
law has not been violated, or when it is evident that 
human law cannot be cognizant of the violation, and 
cannot, therefore, visit it with any retribution. Neither 
can it be the authority of our own rational nature; for 
reason is not an authority over itself, and while it can 
disapprove what is done against its dictates, it cannot go 
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beyond this disapprobation in the way of inflicting any 
penalty on the transgression. Therefore it must be an 
authority that is above all human law and commanding 
reason itself. 


Newman’s Statement of the Argument 
from Conscience 


Newman laid great stress on this argument from con- 
science and formulates it in his Grammar of Assent in 
the following expressive terms: 


If, as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are 
frightened, at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies 
that there is one to whom we are responsible, before whom we 
are ashamed, whose claims upon us we fear. Ii, on doing 
wrong, we feel the same tearful, broken-hearted sorrow which 
overwhelms us in hurting a mother; if, on doing right, we en- 
joy the same sunny serenity of mind, the same soothing satis- 
factory delight which follows our receiving praise from a 
father, we certainly have within us the image of some person, 
to whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile we find 
our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct our 
pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and waste away. 
These feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause 
an intelligent being; we are not affectionate towards a stone; 
we do not feel shame before a horse or dog; we have no re- 
morse or compunction on breaking merely human law; yet so 
it is, conscience excites all these painful emotions: confusion, 
foreboding, self-condemnation; and on the other hand it sheds 
upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a resignation and a 
hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly, object to elicit. 
“The wicked flees when no man pursueth.” Then why does he 
flee? Whence his terror? Who is it that he sees in solitude, 
in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If the cause 
of these emotions does not belong to this visible world, the 
object towards which his perception is directed must be super- 
natural and divine; and thus the phenomena of conscience avail 
to impress the imagination with the picture of a supreme gov- 
eror, a judge, holy, just, powerful, all-seeing, retributive, and 

hie is the creative principle of religion, as the moral sense is the 
principle of ethics—C, 5, Sec. 1. 
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M+ ST he. fact of moral obligation could, in our opinion, be 
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Objections to the Argument from Moral Obligation 


It is objected to this argument from moral obligation 
that it does not really prove the existence of God, be- 
cause to admit the existence of moral obligation we must 
already have assumed the existence of God.* But while 
it is undoubtedly true that without God there would be 
no ultimate foundation of moral obligation, it does not 
follow that we must first know God as legislator of the 
moral law before we can recognize the obligation of the 
moral law. If the question is asked: How, then, can we 
know the existence of the moral obligation if we do not 
know it as coming from the will of the legislator of the 
moral law? the answer must be that we know the obli- 
gation as an obligation in the dictates of conscience, 
from the subjective effects produced in us, such as re- 
morse, fear of retribution, and others, as enumerated in 
Newman’s proof. From these effects we recognize the 
dictates of conscience as imperative, and not directive 
merely. Thus we know obligation without having to 
know beforehand what its ultimate source is. It is our 
search for the ultimate source that leads us to God as the 
foundation of all moral obligation, and in this the force 
of the argument lies. 

Again Mercier objectst that this argument fails to 
prove the existence of God, for a sufficient explanation 


aa /\* “The man who admits the moral obligation has already ad- 


““) mitted God as the legislator who imposes His will.’—Mercier: 


wm 


J 


Manual, II, p. 56.— 


sufficiently explained without having recourse to a divine legis- 


Jator. Human nature, because it is human, strives by its own 


natural tendency after the good and the true. To fail in its 
human dignity, to disregard the requirements of justice towards 
our fellow men, is self-degradation, and a falling short of its 
own law. ... Whether we wish it or not, we feel that, when we 
do what is wrong, we are offending against the intimate re- 
quirements of our human nature merely considered in itself. 
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of the obligation may be found in the requirements of 
our own rational nature. Human nature, like every other 
natural thing, tends towards its own good; though at the 
same time it is possible for human nature, in a way that 
is not possible for other things, to tend away from its 
essential good towards a good that is for it only ap- 
parent. It is the Jaw of its being to tend towards good, 
meaning by Jaw in this connection the natural tendency 
just spoken of. Failure to meet the requirements of this 
law is self-degradation; and we feel that wrong-doing is 
offending against the requirements of our reason. 

Now, granting all that is contended for in this objec- 
tion about the tendency of human nature towards good, 
it must be answered that this tendency is not sufficient to 
account for moral obligation. The whole question of 
obligation resolves itself to this: \Why must a being 
come up to the requirements of its nature when it is pos- 
sible for it not to do so? \There does not seem to be any 
answer to that question except this: Because the creator 
of that nature requires that it should. The will of the 
creator, then, and not rational nature itself, is the suf- / 
ficient and only sufficient reason for the existence of 
moral obligation./ 


3. Tue IDEA oF Gop Aas IT EMERGES FROM THE PROOFS 


The Reasoned Idea of God \ w 

Taking our idea of God as it ke from the proofs 
for the existence of God, we find that, though still in- 
complete, it has nevertheless been enriched and made 
much more definite. We began with the idea of a being 





And in this it would seem that there is a sufficient reason for a 
real obligation, which is yet consistent with the play of liberty; 
since the good that is presented to us in the conditions of our 
present life always carries with it at the same time the possibility 
of doing wrong.”—Mercier: Manual, II, p. 56. 
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distinct from the universe and to which the universe is 
subject. From the argument from motion we are led to 
the conclusion that this being which is the explanation of 
motion in the universe must itself be unmoved; that is, 
it must be without any potentiality—it must be pure act. 
Then, as the first cause which is the source of all sub- 
ordinated causality, it must be the unproduced being, the 
ens a se. As the sufficient reason for the existence of 
contingent beings it must be the necessary being; as the 
cause of finality in the physical order of the universe it 
must be possessed of a high degree of intelligence; and 
as the ultimate source of moral obligation it must be the 
highest good and possessed of the highest authority. 
From all this it follows that God must also be a per- 
sonal being, for we understand by a person a being that 
is complete, intelligent, self- ruling. To be a person_does 
not, as some objectors assert, impl nply any limitation in a 
being. It is true, of course, that the persons of our ex- 
perience are limited, but the limitation is not due to their 
personality, but to their finite produced nature. Person- 
ality is only imperfectly exemplified in the beings of our 
experience, but, as far as they exemplify it at all, they 
do so by being, each one of them, for themselves, in con- 
trast to the beings that are subordinated to the ends of 
other beings, and in having complete and perfect pos- 
session of their own being.* 


Summary 


The moral arguments, based on facts in the moral na- 
ture of man, are not entirely independent arguments, yet 
they have a special use in making the existence of God 
seem more real and more nearly concerned with human 
nature. The argument from universal belief proves the 
existence of God, for nothing but the truth of this belief 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 110. 
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can account for its universal prevalence. The argument 
from moral obligation proves the existence of God as the 
ultimate source of all moral obligation. Out of these 
proofs emerges the idea of God which we call the rea- 
soned idea. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The belief in the existence of God differs from 
other universal beliefs in not being according to appear- 
ances. 

2. The universal belief in the existence of God proves 
that God exists. ; 

3. The existence of moral obligation proves the ex- 
istence of God as the cause of the moral order. 

4. The existence of moral obligation cannot be ex- 
plained without admitting God as the ultimate source of 
all obligation. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The argument from the desire for happiness.— 
Cf. Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, p. 166. 

2. The argument from the higher aspirations of man. 
—Cf. Mercier: Manual, II, p. 33. 

3. Kant’s proof from the practical reason.—Cf. Joyce: 
Principles of Natural Theology, p. 232. 
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Brosnan: God and Reason, pp. 181-205. 

Driscoll: Christian Philosophy—God, pp. 26-44, 83-94. 
Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 62-76. 

Mercier: Manual, II, pp. 56-57. 
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Driscoll: Christian Philosophy—God, pp. 83-91. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 153-66. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE ESSENCE OF GOD AND HIS INFINITY 


I. THr Essence oF Gop 


Approach to the Knowledge of the Essence of God 


Having built up our idea of God by a posteriori rea- 
soning from the evidence which the human mind in the 
exercise of its natural powers is able to find in the uni- 
verse around us, we now proceed to follow out what is 
implied in the idea so built up. Henceforth the method 
of study will be a priori. The nature of God as expressed 
in the idea of God established by the proofs, itself be- 
comes the premiss now for further deductions. What 
must be the essence of a being who is the self-existent, 
intelligent first cause of the universe? And what attri- 
butes must be predicated of such a being? The estab- 
lished idea of this being will enable us to answer these 
questions and work out what its essence and attributes 
must be. In so doing we are thinking and using terms 
after our human fashion, making a distinction in our 
concepts between the divine essence and attributes, and 
between the divine attributes themselves. Not that we 
intend to assert that there is any such distinction in God 
Himself; but the limitations of our minds make it neces- 
sary for us to think things separately if we wish to think 
them clearly and distinctly. And since no one concept of 
ours can express God’s nature adequately, we must add 
concept to concept to express, even inadequately, the 
fullness of that reality which is all that our concepts can 
express of it and much more that must be left unex- 


pressed. 


We can speak of simple things only as though they were like 
the composite things from which we derive our knowledge. ... 
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In saying, therefore, that Godhead, or life, or the like are in 
God, we indicate the composite way in which our intellect under- 
stands, but not that there is any composition in God—Summa 
Theologica, 1, q. 3, a. 3, ad 12 


What Kind Our Knowledge of God’s Essence Is 


When knowledge of an essence is derived from seeing 
the essence itself, it is called intuitive knowledge. If be- 
sides being intuitive the knowledge also expresses all that 
is in the essence, it is adequate knowledge and we are 
said to comprehend the essence. Now, as was said 
above,* in this life and with our natural powers of know- 
ing, it is not possible for us to see God’s essence in itself. 
Hence our knowledge of it is not intuitive. And because 
the self-existing being must also be infinite, as we shall 
see, God must necessarily be infinitely knowable, and 
hence His knowableness will never be exhausted by the 
actual knowledge possessed by any finite mind. There- 
fore God’s essence is incomprehensible to finite minds. 
But it must be observed that the term “incomprehen- 
sible,” as used in this connection, does not mean unintel- 
ligible or unknowable. It means only incapable of being 
completely grasped in the knowledge of any finite mind. 


Natural Knowledge of God Analogical 


Our natural knowledge of God’s essence, then, must be 
knowledge derived by inference from knowledge of other 
things. In consequence, it can be only analogical, for all 
the concepts in which we think of God’s essence have 
necessarily been formed from our experience of finite 
things. Such analogical knowledge will always fall short 
of a full expression of what God’s essence is. Neverthe- 
less it is true as far as it goes, in the sense, at least, that 
what our concepts express of God is actually found in 
God, though not in the same way as it is found in the 
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created things from which our concepts have been 
formed. Our concept of intelligence is formed through 
Our experience of finite things. Now, that which in finite 
things we conceive as intelligence must also be found in 
God, since He must be the source of all the perfections 
of the creature. Yet we should not think of intelligence 
as being found in God in the limited way in which we see 
it realized in finite things. The perfection is there, but 
not the limitations. Then, too, in the case of created 
things we look upon the essence as that which is the most 
fundamental reality in a being, and which is also the 
source from which all the attributes of the being are de- 
rived. Now, the limitations of our way of thinking make 
it necessary for us to follow this analogy when we wish 
to study the essence and attributes of God. We think of 
the essence, analogously, as that which must be looked 
upon as being in God the explanation of all His attri- 
butes. By so doing we bring our thinking about God’s 
essence in line, so to speak, with our thinking about finite 
things, and so God’s essence becomes in a measure intel- 
ligible to us. Granting all the unsatisfactoriness and in- 
adequacy of this manner of knowing God that any 
Agnostic might claim, it still remains that this way of 
thinking of God is true after its own fashion, for what 
we think of as being in God is really there. It does help 
to make God intelligible to us, for it enables us to think 
of Him after the manner of our thinking of finite things 
of which we have some understanding. And, finally, it 
does not become objectionable and anthropomorphic as 
long as we keep in mind the analogy on which it is based. 
We must not forget, then, when we think of essence and 
attributes in God separately, that the separation is made 
for the convenience of our thinking, not because there 
are such separate realities in God. What is divided and 
multiplied in our thoughts exists simply and undividedly 
in God. 
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Essence as Physical and Metaphysical 


The essence of any being is that being’s reality, and 
obviously a being has only one reality. But when we 
think of the essence of a being, we may think of it as 
made up of real (physical) parts that are essential to the 
being. This is to express the physical essence of the 
being. Thus the physical essence of man is given by 
enumerating the physical essential parts of man, and de- 
fining man as a being composed of an animal body and a 
rational-soul. Body and soul are real parts and are es- 
sential parts, for man must have them to be man. 

Or we may think of the same essence as it is capable 
of being expressed in our abstract concepts. The essen- 
tial concepts in such a case are the concept of genus and 
the concept of specific difference, and they express what 
are called the metaphysical parts of the essence. Taken 
together they express the metaphysical essence. Thus 
the metaphysical essence of man is expressed by defining 
man as a rational animal; for man belongs to the genus, 
animal, and is differentiated from other members of the 
same genus by the possession of the specific difference, 
rationality. 


The Physical Essence of God 


When we try to apply this method of thinking to God, 
we find that there are in Him no physical parts by the 
enumeration of which we could express His physical 
essence. For, as the argument from motion shows, God 
must be pure actuality without any potentiality; and, as 
we shall have to demonstrate further on, there is in God 
the unity of the most absolute simplicity.* There can be, 
then, no thought of the composition of real parts in God. 
Yet, as all the arguments have shown God to be a reality, 
we are right in thinking that He must have a real or phy- 


* See p. 118. 
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sical essence. This reality which is His essence cannot 
be anything in Him which is prior to anything else in 
His nature. Neither can it be any sum of separate per- 
fections. It can only be the one absolutely simple reality 
which is His fullness of being. 


The Metaphysical Essence of God 


When we come to treat of the metaphysical essence of 
God, we must remember that we are trying to discover 
what concepts of ours can be found to express of God 
that which distinguishes God from all other reality, and 
which can be thought of as the ultimate reason for all 
the attributes we must predicate of Him. To follow the 
analogy of finite essences we should be able to find a 
generic concept and a concept of specific difference with 
which to express His essence. But God is not compre- 
hended under any genus, nor is He differentiated from 
anything else by any specific difference.* This is what 
is meant by saying that the concept of being as applied 
to God and creatures is analogous.t In default of any 
such metaphysical parts we can still think of God’s self- 
existence as the ultimate reason why God is unproduced, 
necessary, infinite, immutable, and the subject of all the 
other attributes which we find must be predicated of 
Him. It fulfills the requirement of what we were look- 
ing for when we set out to find the metaphysical essence 
of God. We shall therefore be right in concluding that 
the metaphysical essence of God is to be expressed in the 
concept of Him as the self-existent being, the ens a se. 


Teaching of St. Thomas 


St. Thomas teaches that the self-existing being of God 
is His essence and that this absolute being of God con- 
tains in itself all perfections: 





* Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 5. 
t See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 26, 
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Existence is that which makes every form or nature actual; 
’ for goodness or humanity is only spoken of as actual when it 
is spoken of as existing. It is necessary, therefore, that existence 
should stand to essence, which is distinct from it, in the same 
relation as actuality to potentiality. ‘Therefore, since in God 
there is no potentiality, it follows that in Him essence does not 
differ from existence. Therefore His essence is His existence.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 4. 

Absolute being, that is to say, being considered as including 
the whole perfection of being, surpasses both the perfection of 
life and every other perfection. And therefore absolute being 
contains eminently in itself all other perfections. But being 
that is received in particular things that do not possess the whole 
perfection of being, as the being enjoyed by a creature, is less 
perfect than that which has a determined perfection added to it. 
This is why the Pseudo-Dionysius says that living beings are 
more perfect than beings which exist without life, and beings 
endowed with intelligence more perfect than those that are 
merely living—Summa Theologica, I-II, q. 2, a. 5, ad 2%, 


2. THe INFINITY oF Gop 


The Meaning of Infinity 


We get our ideas of limit and unlimited from material 
extension. Theoretically, extension can be thought of as 
prolonged indefinitely; actually, it is always found lim- 
ited. To be actual, then, means for extension to be lim- 
ited ; to be infinite would mean for it to be potential and 
therefore imperfect.* But when we pass out of the 
range of material magnitude, we find conditions reversed. 
It is the finite then that is potential and imperfect; only 
the actual in the fullest sense of the word is infinite 
and perfect. As St. Thomas puts it, prime matter is 
infinite in its potentiality; but God, who is in a sense 
at the other end of the scale of being, is infinite in His 
actuality. But now infinity no longer means greatness 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 1. 
f Contra Gentiles, I, 43. 
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in material magnitude or mass, but greatness in perfec- 
tion. Outside the range of material magnitude infinity is 
not concerned with extension, but with intensity. For, as 
St. Augustine says, in beings in which greatness is not 
measured by mass, to be greater means to be better.* 
Infinity in God must mean, then, goodness without limit, 
fullness of perfection, inexhaustibility of being. There- 
fore, though the word “infinite” is a negative term, and 
though the concept which the term expresses is itself 
formed by way of the negation of the limits in the finite 
things of our experience, yet the reality for which the 
concept stands, i. e., the infinity of God, has in it no 
negative element, no negation of any definiteness, but is 
entirely positive and definite. 


Difficulties with the Idea of the Infinite 


Some of the difficulties found in admitting the ex- 
istence of a being that is infinite arise out of the inac- 
curacy and obscurity with which the idea of the infinite 
is conceived. For many thinkers, to be separate from 
other things, to be a definite something and individual, 
means to be finite. | When we define, they say, we de- 
limit; when we set a thing apart and distinguish it from 
others, we deny to it the reality of those other things and 
so set a limit to its reality.) Consequently, they think, 
either the infinite cannot be admitted at all, or at best we 
must think of it as an indefinite, unindividualized, im- 
personal sum of all reality. Now, it is true that, when 
we define, we delimit, not indeed the reality we are de- 
fining, but the part of the extension of our concept under 
which the reality must be placed. But the need of this 
delimitation arises out of the fact that our thinking is 
done in universal concepts which may apply equally 
well to many things. It is, this applicability to many 
things that must be limited. \ But it is the possession of 


* De Trinitate, VI, 9; quoted in Contra Gentiles, I, 43. 
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its own reality that makes a being individual, not the fact 
that it has not more or other reality. It is its own reality, 
and not the denial to it of the reality of others, that sets 
it apart as a distinct thing. | But the possession of its own 
reality does not make it, finite, unless its reality is pos- 
sessed to a limited degree only. Therefore that which 
makes a thing individual and distinct from others is not 
that which makes it finite. 

) But here some objectors will persist that, if there is 
an infinite being, Se cannot be other beings from 
which it is distinct] \If it is infinite, it must be the one 
and only being. Otherwise the infinite plus the other 
beings would give a sum greater than the infinite, which 
is absurd.| This form of the difficulty underlies all 
pantheistic thinking. The one must be the all. This dif- 


‘ficulty is’ forestalled in the treatment of being-in-general, 
where it is shown that the being of creatures is being 
analogously ; that there is nothing univocal between God 
and creatures.*) “Now, you cannot get a sum by adding 
together things that are of different denominations. If 
they are irreducible to a common denominator, they will 
not make a sum.” When the universe is created the sum 
of reality is not added to, for the reason that the reality 
of the universe is only analogous to the reality of God; 
and whatever reality the universe possesses, existed al- 
ready in a higher way in the reality of God. This condi- 
tion of being may be illustrated from what occurs in 
certain moral matters. VThere is in a state a certain total of 
authority which we call sovereignty and which is the com- 
plete authority of independent statehood. This authority 
may be delegated to many to exercise, and the more 
there are to whom authority is delegated, the more there 
are who possess authority; but the sum of authority al- 
Ways remains the same. You cannot add together inde- 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 26. 
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pendent authority and derived or delegated authority and 
‘get a sum greater than the original authority from which 
all the delegated authority comes.“ In the same way you 
cannot add together independent being and dependent 
being and arrive at a sum of reality that will be greater 
than the reality of the independent being. 

Still it must be admitted that there remains consider- 
able obscurity whenever the idea of the infinite enters 
into thought. This is not to be wondered at; for our 
thinking, after all, has its foundations in finite experi- 
ence, and the infinite is beyond our immediate apprehen- 
sion. We know that no finite being can be the ultimate 
explanation of the things of our experience; for, as the 
arguments for the existence of God have shown, this 
ultimate explanation must be looked for in a being that 
is necessary and self-existent.* And so we must admit 
beyond the finite the infinite, even though we may not be 
able to give an entirely satisfactory account of how the 
two can be reconciled. We are not simplifying the mat- 
ter by identifying the finite and the infinite, but rather 
adding to the confusion and involving ourselves in 
evident contradictions. 


A Finite God 


The finite god of Professor James is the result of a 
different line of thinking. It fits in with “the pluralistic 
notion of an eternally self-existing many in the shape of 
atoms or even of spiritual units of some sort,’”’} to regard 
God as “but one helper, primus inter pares, in the midst 
of all the shapers of the great world’s fate.”£ In this 
view God is only one of the conditions for the success of 


*No matter how perfect it may be, the finite always has 
about it something unrealized; there is always something that it 
could be and is not. Such a being cannot have the self- 
sufficiency required in a self-explaining, self-existing being. 

+ Pragmatism, p. 139. 

+ Pragmatism, p. 298. 
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the universe; and unless other conditions, including our- 
selves, co-operate, the universe will not be “saved.” Back 
of this view is the belief that the universe is not entirely 
rational, but the existence of evil in the universe (to 
which subject we shall have to return later on) is what 
gives color to this apparent want of rationality. His ob- 
jection, then, is not so much to the idea of an infinite 
being, as to the idea of an infinite cause of this actual 
universe of ours. This objection will have to be met 
when the existence of evil in the universe is treated.* 


Proof of the Infinity of God 
The infinity of God is proved by St. Thomas by the 


following reasons among others :+ 


i [From the fact that God is “of Himself” (a se), is 


‘) His own subsisting reality.| Any form inhering in any- 
' thing else receives limitations from that in which it is 
< received; for whatever is in another is there according 


to the capacity of the recipient. A form not existing in 
another would not be limited; whiteness, if it existed 
in itself, would have all the perfection of whiteness. 
Now, God is not existing in anything else, is not the form 
of anything else. He is in no sense of anything else, but 
in the fullest sense of Himself. Therefore He must pos- 
sess the full perfection of being.t 

2.\ From the fact that God is pure act without any po- 
tentiality, as is shown from the argument from motion. 
The less potentiality a being has, the more perfect it is; 
for it receives limitations from its potentialities. But in 
God there is no potentiality ; therefore there is no limita- 
tion, and consequently He is infinite in perfection. | 

3. From the grades of actuality in being. \An exami- 
nation of reality will show us something that is pure po- 


* See p. 237. 
+ Contra Gentiles, I, 43. 
£C£. Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 1. 
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tentiality, viz., prime matter; something that is pure act, 
viz., God; and something that is composed of potentiality 
and act, viz., the finite substance. Now, potentiality can- 
not be superior to act, since it is for the sake of act. 
But prime matter is infinite in potentiality; therefore 
God must be infinite in actualit 

Elsewhere* he shows that God as creator must be pos- 
sessed of infinite power. Now, infinite power cannot 
reside in a finite subject. Therefore God as creator must 
be infinite. 


All the ancient philosophers attributed infinitude to the first 
principle, as is said (Physic. iii), and with reason; for they 
considered that things flow forth infinitely from the first prin- 
ciple. But because some erred concerning the nature of the 
first principle, as a consequence they erred also concerning its 
infinity; forasmuch as they asserted that matter was the first 
principle; consequently they attributed to the first principle a 
material infinity, to the effect that some infinite body was the 
first principle of things. 

We must consider, therefore, that a thing is called infinite 
because it is not finite. Now, matter is in a way made finite 
by form, and the form by matter. Matter, indeed, is made finite 
by form, inasmuch as matter, before it receives a form, is in 
potentiality to many forms; but on receiving a form, it is 
terminated by that one. Again, form is made finite by matter, 
inasmuch as form, considered in itself, is common to many; 
but when received in matter, the form is determined to this one 
particular thing. Now, matter is perfected by the form by 
which it is made finite; therefore infinite as attributed to matter 
has the nature of something imperfect; for it is, as it were, 
formless matter. |On the other hand, form™is ot made perfect 
by matter, but rather is contracted by matter; and hence the 
infinite, regarded on the part of the form not determined by 
matter, has the nature of something perfect. Now, being is 
the most formal of all things, as appears from what is shown 
above (q. 4, a. 1, ad 3"™). Since, therefore, the divine being 
is not received in anything, but He is His own subsistent being, 
as was shown above (q. 3, a. 4), it is clear that God Himself 
is infinite and perfecti—Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 1. 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 5, ad 3%; cf. above, p. 57. 
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The proof for the infinity of God may be summed up 
in the following form: 

\If there is any limit to the perfection of a being, the 
limit must be due either to some other being from which 
it receives its perfection, or to the nature of the being 
itself ; 

But the being which is self-existent cannot have any 
limit to its being in either of these ways; 

Therefore the being which is self-existent cannot have 
any limit to its perfection, but must possess infinite per- 
fection. | 

In proof of the minor proposition, that the self- 
existefit being cannot be limited in either of these two 
ways: 

a) he self-existent being cannot have a limit to its 


“perfection because of any other being, since it is not de- 


pendent on any other being, but is self-sufficient. 

b) The self-existent being cannot have any limit to 
its perfection because of its own nature; for if the self- 
existent being had limitation because of its own nature, 
this could only be because being as such required to be 
limited. 

But being as such does not require to be limited; for 
being is not opposed to more being, and cannot of itself 
exclude more being. 

Therefore the being which is self-existent cannot have 
any limit because of its own nature. 


3. How Gop PossEsses THE PERFECTIONS OF CREATURES 


The Perfections of Creatures in God 


To say that God is infinite is to say that He possesses 
all perfection. This does not, however, imply that no 
other being can possess perfection, but only that no other 
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being can possess independent perfection, or that there 
is no perfection in any other being that is not in some 
way contained in the infinite perfection of God. How 
the various perfections that are found in created be- 
ings are contained in God is thus explained by St. 
Thomas: 


All created perfections are in God. Hence He is spoken of 
as universally perfect, because He lacks not (says the Com- 
mentator, Metaph. vy) any excellence that may be found in any 
genus. This may be seen from two considerations. First, be- 
cause whatever perfection exists in an effect must be found in 
the effective cause; either in the same formality, if it is an 
univocal agent, as when man produces man; or in a more 
eminent degree, if it is an equivocal agent: thus, in the sun is 
the likeness of whatever is generated by the sun’s power. Now, 
it is plain that the effect pre-exists virtually in the efficient 
cause; and though to exist in the potentiality of a material cause 
is to exist in a more imperfect way, since matter as such is im- 
perfect, and an agent as such is perfect; still to exist virtually 
in the efficient cause is to pre-exist, not in a more imperfect, 
but in a more perfect, way. Since, therefore, God is the first 
effective cause of things, the perfections of all things must pre- 
exist in God in a more eminent way.— Summa Theologica, I, q. 
Yi wr ee 


In God as the cause, then, we must look to find all 
the perfections of creatures, His effects. But in God the 
perfections must be found without the limitations and 
imperfections which belong to them as they exist in crea- 
tures. These perfections, however, “pre-exist in God 
unitedly and simply, whereas in creatures they are re- 
ceived divided and multiplied.’’* 


The perfect unity of God requires that what are manifold and 
divided in others should exist in Him simply and unitedly. 
Thus, it comes about that He is one in reality, and yet multiple 
in idea, because our intellect apprehends Him in a manifold man- 
ner, as things represent Him.—Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 4, 
ad 2m, 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 4. 
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How Perfections Are Predicated of God 


To say that the perfection of the creature is found in 
God does not mean merely that the perfection pre-exists 
in God as in its cause, and therefore exists in Him only 
_virtually. Some perfections are predicated of God 
formally, and by so predicating them we mean to assert 
that they exist formally in God. | Thus, when we say that 
God is good or that God lives, we do not mean merely 
that God has goodness or life virtually only, inasmuch 
as He is the cause of goodness and life in creatures. We 
mean, besides, that the perfections of goodness and life 
are actually found in God as divine goodness and divine 
life. “These names,” says St. Thomas, “signify the 
divine substance, and are predicated substantially of 
God, though they fall short of a full representation of 
Him.’”’* \But on the other hand there are perfections that 
cannot be predicated formally of God. We cannot say, 
for instance, that God is a body. [ 


Pure and Mixed Perfections 


{To account for this difference in predication we must 
take into account the usually received distinction be- 
tween those perfections which are called pure and those 
which are called mixed, {In the concept of a pure perfec- 
tion no imperfection is involved; though, as the perfec- 
tion is found in the creature, it is always found existing 
in a limited measure.) Thus, there is no imperfection in- 
volved in the concept.of goodness, though goodness in 
creatures is always limited. In the concept of a mixed 
perfection, however, some imperfection is always in- 
volved along with the perfection} Rationality, for example, 
is not only a limited form of intelligence, but a form of 
intelligence in which is involved the imperfection of not 
being able to grasp truth except through a process. | 





* Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 2. 
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(eeee this distinction in mind, then, when we come 
upon such perfections as intelligence, wisdom, goodness, 
and so forth, which we can conceive without including 
any imperfection in the concept, we predicate these per- 
fections formally of God.) We say correctly: God is in- 
telligent, God is wise, God is good. These perfections. 
can be predicated formally of God because they exist in 
God formally. The predication in these cases is true, 
though it does not express all that is true of these perfec- 
tions as they are found in God. For, as was said above, 
in God they exist simply and undividedly and without 
the limits that are found in them as they exist in crea- 
tures. { In God their existence is not only formal, but also 
eminent; that is, in a higher and more perfect way. 

But the mixed perfection cannot be predicated for- 
mally of God, because it cannot be thought of as existing 
formally in God. | To predicate the mixed perfection 
would be to predicate as well the imperfection involved 
in it, for the imperfection is inseparably bound up with 
it. | A mixed perfection will, therefore, always imply an 
imperfection in the subject of which it is predicated. 
Though to be rational implies the possession of the per- 
fection which we call intelligence, yet it includes the im- 
perfection of needing to understand by drawing the un- 
known conclusion from known premisses. This will al- 
ways imply some lack of knowledge in the being that 
reasons. A being that had all knowledge would not 
employ reason. We have predicated of God all the per- 
fection that belongs to reason when we have said that 
God is intelligent. Therefore, reason cannot be thought 
of as belonging to God formally, but only virtually and 
equivalently, inasmuch as God is the cause of reason in 
the rational creature, and His intelligence is the equiva- 
lent, and more, of all the perfection that rationality con- 
tains. We cannot, then, say that God is rational, because 
to do so would be to predicate of Him, not only the per- 
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fection which reason contains, but also the imperfection 
which it implies. 


Summary 

Having established the existence of God as the self- 
existing, intelligent first cause of the universe, we pro- 
ceed to examine what the essence and attributes of such 
a being must be. Our natural knowledge of God’s es- 
sence is never intuitive, but is derived from inference, 
and hence is analogical after the analogy of our knowl- 
edge of essence and attributes of finite fh So con- 
ceiving God’s essence, we find that Hig) ph sical , essence 
is His fullness of perfection, and that Hi Yhetaphysical 
essence is grasped by thinking of Him as the self-exist- 
ing being. The infinite must contain all perfection, but it 
is no impersonal sum of perfections ; neither does its per- 
fection exclude the possibility of dependent perfection in 
other beings. The infinity of God is proved from His 
self-existence and from the fact that He is pure act. All 
perfections of created beings are found in God at least 
virtually and eminently. Pure perfections are in God 
formally; but mixed perfections are in God only virtu- 
ally and ce alents and imal be predicated of Him. 


4 Propositions To, Be enleined and. Demonstrated 


ki Our rao mee of God’s essence is true but incom- 
plete. 

2. The physical essence of God is found in His full- 
ness of perfection. 

3. The metaphysical essence of God is expressed by 
thinking of God as self-existing being. 

4. We do not limit the infinite by distinguishing it 
from other things. 

ie 5. The existence of an infinite heli does not exclude 
'sthe possibility of the existence of dependent perfection 
3 4 “in other beings. 
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6. ‘The infinity of God is proved from the fact that 
He is of Himself. 

7. The infinity of God is proved from the fact that 
He is pure act. 

8. All perfections of creatures are in God virtually 
at least. 

9. Pure perfections are in God formally and can be 
predicated of Him. 

10. Mixed perfections cannot be predicated of God. 


Points for Further Study 


The essence of God incomprehensible.—Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 12, aa. 7, 8. 

~The life of God.—Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 18. 

The analogy of predication with respect to God and 
creatures.—Cf. Contra Gentiles, I, 32-35. 
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Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 317-21. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, 28; I, 43. 

Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 1. 
Mercier: Manual, II, pp. 69-79. 
Brosnan: God Infinite and Reason, pp. 48-74. 


On THE MANNER IN WHICH PERFECTIONS ARE IN GOD 
St. Thomas: Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, aa. 1, 2-6. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Y 


THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD 


1. THE MEANING AND DISTINCTION OF THE ATTRIBUTES 
oF Gop 


Knowing How God Is Not 
\ When we know God in this life we do not know Him 


in His essence, but, as St. Thomas says, “from creatures (p 
as their principle, and by way of excellence and remo-” ( 


tion.”* | As the principle of creatures\He must contain 
whatever perfection is in those creatures, but these per- 
fections must be found in Him in a more excellent way, 
with the imperfections of the creatures removed. \ Our 
knowledge of God, then, consists in part in knowing 
what God is not. For, 


Because we cannot know what God is, but rather what He is 
not, we have no means of considering how God is, but rather 
how He is not. ... Now, it can be shown how God is not, by 
denying of Him whatever is opposed to the idea of Him; viz., 
composition, motion, and the like—Summa Theologica, Pro- 
legomena to I, q. 3. 


And so we come to consider in God His unity, sim- 
plicity, immutability, and so forth, all of which tell us 
rather how God is not affected by the composition and 
change that belong to creatures, than how He exists in 
Himself. And therefore we call these attributes of God 
negative attributes, not as if we were intending thereby 
to deny to Him any perfection, but because what they 
tell us of God is His exemption from the composition 
and change of creatures. They express for us, not what 
God is, but what He is not. 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 1. 
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The- Meaning of Attributes 


{In the wider sense of the word an attribute is anything 
that can be predicated of a subject, and in this sense an 
attribute of God would mean anything that can be predi- 
cated of God. | In this wide sense God’s infinity can be 
called an attribute, and so indeed we find St. Thomas 
enumerating it among the attributes. But we have pre- 
ferred to take the attribute in a\more restricted sense to 
mean a perfection that is conceived as flowing from the 
essence} Thus simplicity, eternity, and so forth, are 
thought of as attributes of God because we conceive 
them, not as constituting the essence, but as resulting 
from it. This way of conceiving essence and attributes 
in God is, of course, purely analogical. We are forming 
concepts of His essence and attributes as we form sep- 
arate concepts of essence and attributes in created things. 
The difference, however, is that in created things essence 
and attributes are not only distinct concepts, but also dis- 
tinct realities. But, as was said above, God’s simplicity 
forbids us to think of any composition in Him of essence 
and attributes. In reality the attributes of God must be 
identified with His essence, and identified also with each 
other in His essence. Still, if we are to have clear ideas 
of the attributes of God, we must think of them in dis- 
tinct concepts. Our concept of wisdom does not include 
any notion of power; our concept of mercy does not 
include the notion of justice. That wisdom and power 
and mercy and justice must be one reality in God, we 
know; but our concepts cannot express this identity and 
at the same time represent the attributes distinctly. No 
one concept of ours is capable of expressing the infinite 
reality of God, and this is the fundamental reason why 
we must express our knowledge of that essence and its 
attributes in distinct concepts. The necessity of con- 
ceiving many distinct attributes arises thus from our 
way of knowing a simple being, 
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The Distinction of the Attributes from One 
Another and from the Essence 


Just what the distinction is which we ought to admit 
between the divine attributes themselves and between the 
attributes and the essence has been a matter of consid- 
erable controversy. Some of the older Realists held that 
there was a real distinction between the attributes and 
the essence. But the infinity and simplicity of God will 
not allow_us to admit s such a distinction. On the other 
hand, the distinction is nc a mere mental one—not a pure 
mental fiction. {The names of these attributes are not 
merely synonyms; for, though they are all names of the 
one simple reality, still each one expresses something in 
that reality which the others do not express. | 

The many aspects of these names are not empty and vain, 


for there corresponds to all of them one simple reality repre- 
sented by them in a manifold and imperfect manner—Summa 


N . Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 4, ad 2™™, 


{ There is, therefore, in God perfection to correspond 
with the attributes which we recognize in Him and which 


swe express in our distinct concepts! The distinction, 
‘then, must be more than purely mental, and yet short of 


real. This is the distinction which is called the distinc- 
tion of reason with a foundation in the object, or the 
virtual-_distinction. | _ God’ s infinite perfection contains all 
the perfection that 1 is embraced in any and all of the at- 
tributes we conceive of Him,\ 


2. Unity AND SIMPLIcITy oF Gop 


The Meaning of Unity in God 


Unity, meaning undividedness,* is a transcendental no- 
tion, and must therefore be true of God as it is true of 








* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 65. 
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every being by the very fact that the being is undivided.| 
But the undividedness in which unity consists may be 
thought of as opposed to the real division of a being into 
its parts, or as opposed to the logical division of a species 
into the individuals in whom the specific nature is found. 
Human nature is one in the sense of being a logical 
whole, but in reality it is many, because it is actually 
found multiplied in the many individuals to whom the 
nature is communicated. When, however, we say that 
God is one, our meaning is that the divine nature, un- 
like a finite nature such as that of man, is not multiplied 
in many individuals to whom the nature is communi- 
cated. God is His own nature, whereas the finite being 
only shares in the nature which is communicated to it. 
As a consequence of the fact that God is His own nature, 
He is one in the further sense of being unique. Not only 
is the divine nature not multiplied, but it is incapable of 
multiplication. 


Polytheism 


[ Opposed to the unity of God in the sense of unique- 
ness is the plurality of gods in pagan beliefs, and the 
Dualism of Persian philosophy and the Manichaean sect, 
which admitted two supreme principles—a principle of 
good and a principle of evil.) The Polytheism of pagan- 
ism never pretended to take its stand on a rational basis 
and was never a consistent philosophy. Hence it calls 
for no logical refutation. Besides, it refutes itself in 
the unworthy concepts which the mythologies of pagan- 
ism present of their divinities. Such beings could not be 
gods, and were evidently the creations of the mind of 
man and corruptions of the idea of God to suit a debased 
morality. The best evidence obtainable in the history of 
religions shows that Monotheism was the primitive form 
of belief in the existence of God, and that the plurality 
of gods as recognized in paganism was a later growth 
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and corruption. |Educated men among the pagans did 
not accept the popular belief in #any,gods. | 
Dualism ba 49 ‘ I 

The Dualism of Persian pinlosoptss is refuted by the 
evident impossibility of the existence of two supreme 
principles, one the principle of good and the other the 
principle of evil. For, although it is possible for a being 
to be supremely good and the principle and source of all 
derived good, it is not possible for a being to be the su- 
preme evil. If a being possesses reality at all, it pos- 
sesses some goodness, and consequently the being that 
was supposed to be the supreme evil would have some 
share in goodness and could not be independent of the 
principle of good.* 


The Unity of God Suggested by the 
Unity of the Universe 


The unity of God is suggested by the unity of the 
universe. The unity of the universe requires a unity of 
plan, and unity of plan supposes some unity of mind to 
conceive it and to carry it out. 


All things that exist are seen to be ordered to each other 
since some serve others. But things that are diverse do not 
harmonize in the same order, unless they are ordered thereto 
by one. For many are reduced into order by ong better than 
by many; because one is the per se cause of one, and many are 
only the accidental cause of one, inasmuch as they are in some 
way one. Since, therefore, what is first is most perfect, and is 
so per se and not accidentally, it must be that the first which 
reduces all into order should be only one. And this one is 
God.— Summa Theologica, I, q. 11, a. 3. 


If, however, this reasoning were advanced as proof of 
the unity of God, objection might be raised to it on the 
plea that it is not inconceivable that unity of mind suf- 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 82. 
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ficient for the unity of plan could be had by the union 
of many minds, as it were, in council. Moreover, it is 
not self-evident that this is the only universe, or that 
there might not be another universe owing its origin to 
another mind. Therefore the unity of the universe can 
hardly be looked upon as a conclusive proof of the unity 
of God, though it does make this unity appear very prob- 
able. yr 


Proofs of the Unity of God 


The argument for the unity of God to which St. 
Thomas gives the preference is the following: 


The reason why any singular thing is this particular thing is 
because it cannot be communicated to many; since that by which 
Socrates is a man can be communicated to many, whereas what 
makes him this particular man is only communicable to one. 
Therefore, if Socrates were a man by that which makes him to 
be this particular man, as there cannot be many Socrates, so 
there could not in that way be many men. Now, this belongs 
to God alone, for God alone is His own nature. ... Therefore 
in the very same way God is God and He is this God. Im- 
possible is it therefore that many gods should exist.—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 11, a. 3. 


Again, the infinity of God shows that He can be only 
one./ For if there were two infinite beings, there would 
have to be something by which they differed. If, then, 
this difference were a perfection possessed by one and 
not by the other, one of them lacking this perfection’ 
would be manifestly less than infinite.| Or if we were to 
say that they differ by the presence of some privation in 
one, we are clearly making this one inferior. Hence also, 
concludes St. Thomas, the ancient philosophers, con- 
strained, as it were, by truth, when they asserted an in- 
finite principle, asserted likewise that there was only one 


_such_principle.* 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 11, a. 3. 
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Moreover, there is a principle supposed in all explana- 


/° tion to the effect that\“beings are not to be multiplied 


without necessity.” | According to this principle, when 
one being is sufficient to explain what has to be accounted 
for, no additional being should be admitted. Now, one 
God and only one is required and is sufficient to explain 
the universe. Therefore only one God is to be admitted. 


The Simplicity of God 


While admitting that a being is one as long as it is 
actually undivided, we must recognize at the same time 
that the unity is imperfect if there is in the being any 
capability of division. Unity and divisibility in a being 
vary inversely; the more of the one there is, the less of 
the other. [Hence, to have perfect unity we must have 
entire indivisibility. This unity of the indivisible being 
is called the unity of simplicity. | It is the unity of abso- 
lute simplicity when the being in which it is found ex- 
cludes all parts, both physical or real parts and meta- 
physical parts; i.e.,\the determinable and determining 
elements in being or potentiality and act. \ It is this abso- 
lute unity of simplicity that we must predicate of a being 
that is infinite. The simplicity which we attribute to the 
human soul is not in the same sense absolute, for it 
admits the composition of accidental parts. 

Those whose dealings are mostly with organic life get 
accustomed to looking for greater complexity in the 
higher or more perfect beings. In an organism there is 
increasing differentiation of parts to correspond with in- 
creasing differentiation of function. Consequently, the 
higher the being, the more complex it is. Simplicity of 
function and corresponding simplicity of structure char- 
acterize the lower forms. On grounds of similar consid- 
erations the difficulty is proposed in the Swmma* that, 
the higher a being, the more complex it is; and that, 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 7. 
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therefore, simplicity should not be thought of as char- 
acterizing the highest of all beings, God. But the dif- 
ficulty arises from transferring to spiritual things our 
concepts of material things. The only simplicity that is 
in matter is its indeterminateness, which is at the same 
time its lack of actuality and, therefore, its imperfection. 
It is actualized by successive additions of determinations, 
and in consequence its perfection involves complexity. 
But this is not true of the spiritual being. Of itself spirit 
is not potentiality as matter is, but actuality ; and though, 
as in the case of the human spirit, it may not be entirely 
actual and may stand in need of accidental determina- 
tions, yet this need is not because it is spiritual, but be- 
cause it is finite.* 


Proof of the Simplicity of God 


The absolute simplicity of God is deduced from the 
infinite actuality of His essence. For infinite act can- 
not contain any parts, physical or metaphysical. In de- 
tail this may be shown: 

1. In regard to physical parts: If there were physical 
parts in the infinite, these parts would have to be: 

a) All infinite, and in that case there would be many 
infinite beings; which was shown above to be impossible ; 

b) All finite, and then the infinite would be made up 
of the finite; which again cannot be, for every addition 
of finites must give a finite sum ; 

c) One infinite and the others finite; but then the 
infinite would contain all perfection and the finite parts 
would be useless. Rs 

2. In regard to metaphysical parts: If the infinite 
being contained metaphysical parts, it would have poten- 
tiality. [But a being having potentiality is capable of 
more or other perfection, and consequently could not 
have been originally infinite. / 


* Cf, Summa Theologica, I, q. 7, a. 1. 
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3. OtTHerR NEGATIVE ATTRIBUTES 


Immutability 


Immutability means unchangeableness, and the immu- 
table being must be independent of all change. The 
argument for the existence of God from motion proves 
to us the necessity of admitting a first mover, itself un- 
moved. But in translating the Latin word motus by 
“change,” there is danger that we shall miss the real 
import that the words “mover” and “moved” have in 
Scholastic philosophy. For we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate activity with change and inactivity with changeless- 
ness, and in consequence we run the risk of representing 
the unmoved condition of the first mover or His immu- 
tability as inertness or lifelessness. Needless to say, there 
is no such suggestion in the original formula. God is 
essential activity and essential life. Activity with Him 
is not transitory or accidental; there is no passing from 
inactivity to activity, or from any potentiality to actual- 
ity. It is thus that He can be active and living without 
undergoing any change. His immutability, then, does 
. not mean immobility in our accustomed sense of the 
word. It means rather His lack of the need to receive 
determination to any activity or actuality. Such immu- 
tability follows from the fact of His infinity. Since in 
His infinity He already possesses all actuality, there can- 
not be any possibility of His being determined to the 
reception of any actuality. He is, therefore, not capable 
of receiving any new perfection or of losing any perfec- 
tion already possessed. The same conclusion follows 
from a consideration of the fact that God is the neces- 
sary being. The necessary being must be what it is and 
therefore cannot change. Again, His simplicity shows 
Him to be without potentiality, and hence incapable of 
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increase or diminution in perfection. On all these 
grounds it is evident that [the essence of God must be 
immutable.| 


Extrinsic Change 


Sometimes without any alteration in itself a being may 
acquire a new name on account of some change that 
takes place in something outside of it. In such a case 
an extrinsic change is said to have taken place with re- 
gard to the being that receives the new name. Thus only 
a short time ago the regions about the poles had to be 
marked “unexplored.” No change in these regions them- 
selves has taken place to make a new name necessary for 
them, but a change has taken place in our knowledge of 
them. They must now be marked “explored,” not be- 
cause of any change in them, but because of a change , 
in our relations to them. This idea of extrinsic change 
must be taken into account when we consider the rela- 
tions of finite things to God; as, for example, when we 
have*to reconcile the apparent incompatibility of creation 
with the immutability of God. 


Creation and Immutability 


The universe as a contingent being could be thought of 
as non-existent, and supposing its non-existence, God 
would not be creator. But when the universe is created, 
God is creator, and He would seem, therefore, to have 
suffered change as a result of the exercise of creative 
activity. But it must be observed that, when creation 
occurs, all that is new is the universe and its relation to 
its creator. In God Himself there is nothing new, for 
the creative activity which has its term in the creation of 
the universe is itself eternal and identified with the es- 
sence of God. It is because of the relation of the uni- 
verse to God that He is called creator. | This relation iS 
real on the part of the universe, and there is in the 
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universe a real foundation for the relation; viz., the de- 
pendence of the universe on God. But on the part of 
God the relation is not real, but logical only. Subse- 
quent to creation there is nothing in God that would 
not have been in Him even if the universe did not exist 
at all. Hence there is in God no foundation for a real 
relation. to the universe. Therefore in creation nothing 
new is added to God. »,\6% ’ 


Since God is outside the whole order of creation and all 
creatures are ordered to Him, and not conversely, it is manifest 
that creatures are really related to God Himself; whereas in 
God there is no real relation to creatures, but a relation only in 
idea, inasmuch as creatures are referred to Him. Thus there 
is nothing to prevent these names which import relation to the 
creature from being predicated of God temporally, not by rea- 
son of any change in Him, but by reason of the change of the 
creature—Summa Theologica, I, q. 13, a. 7. 


Eternity 


The attribute “eternity” is often applied in common 
language to things that have a comparatively lasting ex- 
istence. Thus we have in scriptural language “the eternal 
hills.” In a more strict sense it is used to express the 
duration of things that are everlasting, though they may 
have had a beginning. Thus we speak of the eternal life 
of the soul, meaning thereby its immortality. In the 
strictest sense, however, and as applied to God’s essence, 
eternity means a duration that is without beginning, end, 
or succession. God’s eternity, therefore, must be con- 
ceived as a limitless duration. We must attribute to it 
the perfection which is implied in the continuance or per- 
manence of creatures; only we must not think of it as 
extending itself, i. e., by adding one moment of existence 
to another. This is the meaning of the definition of 
eternity given by Boethius: “The whole and perfect 
simultaneous possession of interminable life.”* 


* De Consolatione, III, 2. 
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As we attain to the knowledge of simple things by way of 
compound things, so we reach the knowledge of eternity by 
means of time, which is nothing but motion measured by before 
and after. Since succession occurs in every motion, and one 
part comes after another, the fact that we reckon part after part 
in motion makes us apprehend time, which is nothing else but 
the measure of before and after in motion. In a thing bereft 
of motion which is always the same, there is no before and 
after. As the idea of time consists in the numbering of before 
and after in motion; so likewise in the apprehension of uni- 
formity outside of motion consists the idea of eternity—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 10, a. 1. 

The now that stands still is said to make eternity according 
to our apprehension. As the apprehension of time is caused by 
the fact that we apprehend the flow of the now; so the appre- 
hension of eternity is caused by our apprehending the now 
standing still—Summa Theologica, I, q. 10, a. 2, ad 1™, 





From this discussion of the nature of eternity it will be 
seen that it is the kind of duration that must belong to 
the being that is infinite, necessary, and immutable. The 
infinite being must be limitless in duration as in all per- 
fections. The necessary being must always have been, 
and it is inconceivable that there should have been any 
moment when the necessary being did not exist. The 
immutable being must be immutable likewise in duration, 
and hence cannot have a duration in which there is suc- 
cession or change. 


The idea of eternity follows immutability, as the idea of time 


follows movement. . . . Hence, as God is supremely immutable, 
it supremely belongs to Him to be eternal—Summa Theologica, 
I, q. 10, a. 2. 


Immensity 


Immensity means unmeasuredness. It is the attribute 
which regards God’s mode of presence. The mode of 
presence of a finite being is indicated and measured by 
the space it occupies or in which it exercises its activi- 
ties. But not so with God. His mode of presence is not 
measured by any space or any conditions of space. 
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Though God is present to all things that are, in virtue of 
His omnipresence (ubiquity), still His mode of presence 
surpasses all space. He fills all. space and yet_is_ not 
measured by it. This, ther then, is what is meant by im-_ 
mensity: a mode of presence which is not measured or 
limited by the space in which the presence is. Immensity 
is an essential attribute of God; omnipresence (ubiquity) 
is an attribute only hypothetically ; i. e., God is present to 
all things that exist provided that they exist. 


God’s Presence to Existing Things 


God is said to be present to existing things in three 
ways: 

1. By His essence; for the divine essence is present 
everywhere, in all places and in all things. 

2. By His knowledge; for the divine knowledge must 
embrace everything that is knowable. God is also said to 
be present to creatures by knowledge in so far as crea- 
tures know Him. 

3. By His power; for all things depend on the cre- 
ating, conserving, and co-operating power of God, as will 


' be shown later on.* 


God’s power will be more manifest in some things and 
some places than in others, and therefore God may be 
said to be nearer to some things than to others. Thus, 
there is an intelligible sense in which we may think of 
God as present in a church in a very special way. “Not 
as if the Lord moved from place to place,” says St. 
Ambrose, “but because He is nearer to those who love 
Him and far away from those who forget Him.” 

There is a fourth way in which God is said to be pres- 
ent to moral beings, and that is by His grace. But this 
mode of the divine presence belongs to the supernatural 


* See pp. 173, 214. 


+ Homilies, IX, on Luke 20. 
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order and does not fall within the scope of natural 
theology. 

Like the attributes of immutability and eternity, im- 
mensity is an attribute that must express the mode of 
presence of a being that is infinite, necessary, and simple. 
Any other mode of presence would be a limited mode, 
and so incompatible with the essence of such a being. 


God is in all things by His power, inasmuch as all things are 
subject to His power; He is by His presence in all things, as all 
things are bare and open to His eyes; He is in all things by 
His essence, inasmuch as He is present to all things as the cause 
of their being —Summa Theologica, I, q. 8, a. 3. 


Anthropomorphism 


The neglect to take into account these negative attri- 
butes will easily lead into the error of thinking of God 
_after a purely human fashion and of attributing to Him 
purely human attributes. This is what is called “anthro- 
pomorphism.” Perhaps it should be admitted to begin 
with that we are all hopelessly anthropomorphic and can- 
not escape thinking in human terms of the things that are 
above us and even of the things that are below us. This 
is shown by the tendency to make use of personification, 
as well as by_what Ruskin called the pathetic fallacy—the 
attributing, that is, of human sense and feelings. to sub- 
human beings. Mythologies are full of anthropomor- 
phism. They picture their gods as magnified men with 
purely human attributes and even human vices. So, too, 
the Old Testament is full of expressions which, if taken 
in their full literalness, would have to be criticized as 
anthropomorphic. But we need not think that those who 
first employed such expressions were entirely unaware 
of the analogical sense which we have the wit to discover 
in them. Xenophanes in the sixth century before Christ 
protested against the crude images of the prevailing 
thought in regard to the gods: 
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There is one God supreme among gods and men, resembling 
mortals neither in form nor in mind. .. . Without toil He rules 
all things by the power of His mind. ... But mortals fancy that 
gods are born and wear clothes and have voice and form like 
themselves. ... Yet if oxen and lions had hands and could 
paint with their hands, and fashion images as men do, they 
would make the pictures and images of their gods in their own 
likeness; horses would make them like horses, oxen like oxen. 

. Aethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed; Thra- 
cians give theirs blue eyes and red hair—Fragments; quoted in 
Bakewell: Source Book in Ancient Philosophy. 


St. Thomas gives us the key to the whole difficulty 
when he warns us that, though an effect must always 
bear a resemblance to its cause, the cause does not need 
to be like the effect. Though creatures are like God, and 
man may even be said to be the image of God, yet God 
is not like creatures. 
<n 


Le 

Although it may be admitted that creatures are in some sort 
like God, it must nowise be admitted that God is like creatures; 
because as Dionysius says (Div. Nom., ix): “A mutual likeness 
may be found between things of the same order, but not be- 
tween a cause and that which is caused.” For we say that a 
Statue is like a man, but not conversely; so also a creature can 
be spoken of as in some sort like God; but not that God is like 
a ‘creature—Summa Theologica, I, q. 4, a. 3. 


Crude as anthropomorphism often is, it is not more 
unworthy as a representation of what God is than the 
concept which some moderns would have us form of 
Him as an impersonal energy or force. After all, human 
traits are the highest and the noblest that our experience 
uncovers; and when we attribute them to God with the 
understanding that they apply to Him only analogously, 
we are doing the best we can to express our concept of 
His simple and immutable infinity. 


Summary 


Our knowledge of God’s essence tells us what God is 
not rather than what God is, for we must come to know 
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His essence by denying in Him the limitations of crea- 
tures. The attributes through which we express such 
knowledge are, therefore, called negative attributes. In 
reality, all attributes in God are identified with His es- 
sence ; but our way of thinking makes it necessary for us 
to conceive them in different concepts. Still, the names 
of these attributes are not merely synonyms, but each 
expresses something of the reality of God which the 
others do not express. The attribute of unity denies the 
multiplicity of Polytheism and the Dualism of Manichae- 
ism. Unity in God is suggested by the unity of the uni- 
verse, but is proved from His infinity and the fact that 
God is His own nature. Simplicity excludes all com- 
position in God and is shown as a result of His infinity. 
Immutability denies the possibility of change, but is not 
incompatible with activity; for in God activity is not a 
passing from potentiality to actuality. Eternity and im- 
mensity exclude all limitation as to duration and pres- 
ence; and, like the other negative attributes, these also 
follow from His infinity. God is present to His crea- 
tures by His essence, His knowledge, and His power. 
Anthropomorphic concepts of God result from the fact 
that we must know God from creatures. Concepts so de- 
rived would lead to thinking of God in purely human 
terms if we overlook the requirement that, in predicat- 
ing such concepts of God, we must deny the limitations 
found in the creatures from which the concepts are de- 
rived. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. By attributes of God are meant perfections con- 
ceived as flowing from His essence. 

2. The divine attributes are virtually distinct from 
each other and from the divine essence. 

3. The unity of God is proved from the fact that He 
is His own nature. 
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4. There can be only one infinite being. 

5. The unity of the universe suggests, but does not 
prove, the unity of God. 

6. The infinity of God requires that there should be 
no composition in the divine essence. 

7. The immutability of God is not incompatible with 
God’s activity. 

8. Creation does not imply any change in God. 

9. Eternity is the duration proper to an infinite being. 

10. Immensity is an essential attribute of God; while 
omnipresence is not an essential attribute. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The history of Monotheism.—Cf. Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Article: Monotheism; Windle: Religions Past 
and Present. 

2. Anthropomorphism.—Cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Articles: Anthropomorphism, Analogy, Deity, God. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


1. Tur PERFECTION OF GoD’s KNOWLEDGE 


The Divine Life 


From our consideration of the negative attributes of 
God we must pass on to the study of those attributes 
which represent for us the divine life. In the study of 
these attributes we must always be guided by the remem- 
brance of the negative attributes, so as to realize that 
‘whatever is in God is in Him eternally, immutably, and 
with the utmost simplicity. Thus, life as we know it in 
our_experience is characterized by change and succession. 
But change and succession cannot be found in the simple, 
immutable, and eternal being. Hence it is necessary for 
us to try to understand how change and succession are 
not of the nature of life, but that they belong to the na- 
ture of finite beings and therefore characterize all the at- 
tributes of such beings. | What is essential to life is that 
it should be self-activity ; and the more perfect this self- 
activity is, the higher and more perfect the life.) 


Wherefore, that being whose act of understanding is its very 
nature, and which, in what it naturally possesses, is not deter- 
mined by another, must have life in the most perfect degree. 
Such is God; and in Him principally is life. From this the 
Philosopher concludes (Metaph. xii),* ... that God has life 
perfect and eternal, since His intellect is most perfect and always 
in act—Summa Theologica, I, q. 18, a. 3. 


* “And life also belongs to God; for the activity of thought is 
life, and God is that activity; and God’s essential actuality is 
life most good and eternal. We say therefore that God is a 
living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration con- 
tinuous and eternal belong to God; for this is God.”—Aristotle: 
Metaphysics, XII, 7, 1072b. 
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Therefore, as the essence of God is infinite, immutable, 
simple, and eternal, life in Him must also be infinite, 
immutable, simple, and eternal. Consequently, life in 
God will not involve any multiplicity or succession or 
change. jIt i is not, as in us, a passing from inactivity to 
activity) 


God’s tivity Immanent 


[The self- -activity of life is immanent, not only in the 
sense that it originates in the living agent, but also in the 
sense that it remai s. within the agent and is a perfection 
of the agent.) Other’ acts performed by living agents, 
though originating in the agent, yet pass to.an object_out- 
side the agent and produce a_perfection_in-that-object. 
These acts are called transitive or transient. Such activi- 
ties cannot be attributed to God; for, as St. Thomas 
says, these activities are not perfections of the agent, but 
of the object affected by them. 

As stated in Metaphysics, XII, 16, action is twofold. Actions of 
one kind pass out to external matter, as to heat or to cut; whilst 
actions of the other kind remain in the agent, as to understand, 
to sense, and to will. The difference between them is this, that 
the former action is the perfection not of the agent that moves, 


but of the thing moved; whereas the latter action is the per- 
fection of the agent—Summa Theologica, I, q. 18, a. 3, ad 1", 


Now, God’s activity must be His own perfection; in- 
deed, His simplicity requires that it should be identified 
with His essence. It is true, nevertheless, that in virtue 
of God’s immanent activity there does result outside of 
God a creation, and therefore God’s activity, in_as far as 
it regards the universe to be produced, is said to be virtu- 
ally transitive. — 

In considering the self-activity of the divine life we 
shall take up first the self-activity of intellect and will. 
The relation of the created universe to this self-activity 


will be studied in a later chapter. 
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Knowledge in God and in Us 


As an introduction to any discussion of the divine in- 
tellect, it may be necessary to recall what knowledge 
means in Scholastic philosophy. [ Knowledge is the mental 
possession of the object known] Now, this mental pos- 
session is effected by the presence in the mind of the 
form of the object known. This is indeed the special 
character of intellect, that it should not only possess its 
own form, but be capable also of receiving the forms of 
all intelligible things.* And on this ground St. Thomas 
asserts that: 


| The greatest among the perfections of things is that a thing 
is intellectual; because thereby it is, after a fashion, all things, 
having in itself the perfection of all—Contra Gentiles, I, 44. 


Now, as far as our intellects are concerned, the forms 
of other intelligible things are not in them from the be- 
ginning. We have no innate knowledge; but all our 
knowledge must be acquired by experience, and experi- 
ence begins with sense. [Acauiging | knowledge, then, must 
mean for us acquiring the “forms Males “Other intelligible 
things.) These forms must be received into the mind 
gradually through the intervention of the active intellect 
which has for its function to abstract intelligible forms 
from our sense experience of material thingss Hence, 
knowledge is caused in us by the abject known by us— 
by the forms of the objects which come to be impressed 
on the intellect through the abstracting process above 
mentioned. | And so our intellect gets to know a thing by 
becoming conformed to the thing; and knowledge in us 
is an acquired perfection derived from the objects which 
we know\. 

In God’s intellect, however, the forms of intelligible 
things are possessed without the need of being acquired. 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 1. 
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For the divine essence as the ultimate foundation of the 
possibility of things* is the exemplar of all things actual 
and possible. f Now, the divine essence is always present 
to the divine intellect, being identified with it in the sim- 
plicity of God, and the forms of all intelligible things are 


in the mind of God because they are present there in /- 


their exemplar, the divine essence. ] In God’s intellect, 
therefore, the presence of the form of the intelligible 
thing is not the result of any activity coming from the 
object known. Hence knowledge in God is not caused, 
nor is it dependent on anything outside of His own es- 
sence. In us the form of the object is the intelligible 
species, a perfection added to our intellects by the object 
which we come to know. In God “‘the intelligible species 
is the divine intellect itself; and thus God understands 
Himself through Himself.” 


Attributes of God's Knowledge 


\Knowledge in God, then, is not a perfection added to 
the divine essence, but rather it is God’s own essential 
perfection, and is identified with the divine essence, It 
must, in consequence, have all the attributes of the divine 
essence. It must be infinite and therefore most perfect, 
both in the sense that it embraces the knowledge of all 
things knowable, and in the further sense that it must be 
possessed in the most perfect way. This most perfect 
way of knowing will mean that God must know all things 
in one simple act_of knowledge, not making use of a 
multiplicity of acts, as we do in our knowing, or having 
to proceed from the known to the unknown, as we do by 
what is called the discourse of reason. If, then, we 
speak at times of the divine ideas, we cannot mean so 
many distinct acts in the mind of God, but only distinct 
things which are represented in the mind of God. This 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 54. 
+ Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 2. 
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\infinitely perfect knowledge of God is called His omnis- 
cience. \ 


It is clear that the immateriality of a thing is the reason why 
it is cognitive; and according to the mode of immateriality is 
the mode of knowledge. Hence it is said in De Anima, ii, that 
plants do not know, because they are wholly material. But sense 
is cognitive, because it receives images free from matter, and 
the intellect is still further cognitive, because it is more sep- 
arated from matter and unmixed, as is said in De Anima, iii. 
Since, therefore, God is in the highest degree of immateriality, 
as stated above (q. vii, a. 1), it follows that He occupies the 
highest place in knowledge—Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 1. 


The divine knowledge must also be eternal and immu- 
table. Now, eternity and immutability will require that 
there should be no increase or diminution in His knowl- 
edge and no past and future in it. All God’s knowledge 
is possessed by Him eternally and immutably. {If we 
must say, on account of the imperfection of our way of 
thinking, that one thing precedes another in the mind of 
God, e. g., that possibility precedes actuality, or that a 
man’s merit precedes his reward, this does not mean 
that there is any succession of acts of knowledge in the 
mind of God, but only that these things have a natural 
priority among themselves and are known by God as 
having this natural dependence of priority. \ For to God 
things are known as they are with their relations of 
sequence and dependence on one another. Only we must 
remember that the sequence and dependence are in the 
things themselves, and not in.God’s act of knowledge. 

It is not as if the knowledge of God were of various kinds, 
knowing in different ways things which as yet are not, things 
which are, and things which have been. For not in our fashion 
does He look forward to what is future, nor at what is present, 
nor back upon what is past; but in a manner quite different and 
profoundly remote from our way of thinking. For He does not 
pass from this to that by transition of thought, but beholds all 


things with absolute unchangeableness; so that of those things 
which emerge in time, the future indeed are not yet, and the 
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present are now, and the past no longer are; but all of these 
are by Him comprehended in His stable and eterna! presence.— 
St. Augustine: City of God, XI, 21. 

Then, too, since God’s knowledge is identified with His 
essence, it must also be necessary as the essence is neces- 
sary. It is usual, however, to speak of necessary knowl- 
edge and free knowledge in God. But here again the 
distinction does not apply to the knowledge itself, but to 
the things that are known. In this distinction necessary 
knowledge means the knowledge of necessary things; 
free knowledge means the knowledge of contingent 
things. { God’s own essence and the possibles are neces- 
sary things) God must therefore have knowledge of 
them—of His own essence as existing and of possible 
things as having their possibility. Butlall other existing 
things besides God Himself are contingent things) They 
do not need to exist and would not exist unless God had 
willed that they should have existence. Therefore, as 
they do not need to exist, He does not need to_know 
them as existing. Consequently His knowledge of them 


ee ee 


St. Thomas on God’s Knowledge 


The teaching of St. Thomas on the subject of God’s 
knowledge, as set forth in the Summa Theologica, I, q. 
14, may be summarized as follows: 

In God there exists the most perfect knowledge 


i (Article 1). God understands Himself through Himself, 


and since in Him there is nothing of potentiality, but all 
is pure act, His intellect and its object are altogether the 
same; so that He is neither without the intelligible 
species, as is the case with our intellect when it under- 
stands potentially, nor does the intelligible species differ 
from the substance of the divine intellect, as it differs in 
our intellect when we understand actually; but the intel- 
ligible species itself is the divine intellect itself, and thus 
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God understands Himself through Himself (Article 2). 
God knows Himself as much as He is knowable; and for 
that reason He perfectly comprehends Himself (Article 
oe 
ie God intellect and the object understood and the in- 
telligible species and His act of understanding are en- 
tirely one and the same (Article 4). He knows other 
things, not in themselves, but in Himself, inasmuch as 
His essence contains the similitude of things other than 
Himself (Article 5). God can know in Himself all other 
things with proper knowledge. For the nature proper to 
each thing consists in some degree of participation in the 
divine perfection. Now, God could not be said to know 
Himself perfectly unless He knew all the ways in which 
His own perfection can be participated in by others. 
Hence it is manifest that God knows all things with 
proper knowledge in their distinction from one another 
(Article 6). God causes all things by His intellect, since 
His being is His act of understanding; and hence His 
knowledge must be the cause of things in so far as His 
will is joined to it. Hence the knowledge of God as the 
cause of things is usually called the knowledge of appro- 
bation (Article 8). The knowledge of God is not dis- 
cursive, for God sees all things together and not succes- 
sively, and God sees His effects in Himself as in their 
cause (Article 7). God knows all things whatsoever that 
in any way are; and in so far He can be said to have 
knowledge of things that actually are not (Article 9). 
Since it is the essence of evil-that it is the privation of 
good, by the very fact that God knows good things He 
knows evil also; as by light is known darkness (Article 
10). Since, too, God is the cause of things by His knowl- 
edge and His knowledge extends as far as His causality 
extends, He must know the singular things, as His caus- 
ality extends to the singular things (Article 11). And 
since God knows not only actual things, but also possible 
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things, it must be held that He knows infinite things 
(Article 12). God knows contingent things, not only as 
they are in their causes, but also as each one of them is 
actually in itself. Hence it is manifest that contingent 
things are infallibly known by God inasmuch as they are 
subject to the divine sight in their presentiality ; yet they 
are future contingent things in relation to their causes 
(Article 13). Since it is the power of our intellect to 
form enunciations, and since God knows whatever is in 
His own power or that of His creatures, it follows that 
God knows all enunciations that can be formed (Article 
14). And since the knowledge of God is His substance 
and His substance is unvariable, so His knowledge must 
be unvariable (Article 15). God has of Himself a specu- 
lative knowledge only ; but of all other things He has both 
speculative and practical knowledge (Article 16).* 


2. OBJECTS OF THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE 


Meaning of the Term 


By( objects of divine knowledge we mean things that 
are known by the divine mind. As indicated above} they 
are not objects of knowledge in the sense that they deter- 
mine or cause God’s knowledge, or, as it were, perfect 
God’s intellect as the things known by us perfect our in- 
tellects; but only in the sense that they are what the di- 
vine intellect is concerned with. [ Now, for God’s knowl- 
edge to be infinite it must have no limit in its extent, and 
hence it must reach to all that is knowable and therefore 
to everything that has any reality. For anything that has 
any reality is in_some sense knowable, and therefore 
must be known to an infinite mind. 

(ie, thuk. ty fuprt td LEW t 

*/Cf. Contra Gentiles, I, 44-71. : he. 

f See p. 133. 
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Distinction of the Objects of Divine Knowledge 


i, All knowable reality can be divided into God and that 
which is not God] Under “that which is not God” will 
be included: ‘ 

1. All existing things. By existing things we mean 
all things to which existence actually belongs in any in- 
terval of time, past, present, or future. For, since God 
does not exist in time, but in eternity, past, present, and 
future existence will be equally present to Him. 

2. All merely possible things, i. e., things which could 
have existence, but have not and will not have existence. 
Over and above what has actual existence in any interval 
of time, other things without number are possible and 
yet never actually exist. It will always have been true 
that such things are possible, and hence they must always 
have been known by God. | Moreover, God could not 
know His own essence perfectly without knowing all the 
ways in which this essence could be imitated in the being 
of created things. But to know this will be to know all 
the possibles.) 

3. {The conditioned futures, or futuribles. These are 


.\Pevents that would have happened if a certain condition 


were fulfilled, but cannot happen because the condition 
is not fulfilled If, for example, Belgium had been left 
uninvaded in 1914, would England have entered the war? 
What would have. happened under this condition was 
something conditionally future at the time. But Jsince 
the condition for its occurrence was not fulfilled, the 
course of events that would have followed remains for- 
ever impossible.) Yet England must either have entered 
the war or remained out of it. There is here something 
knowable that is more than a mere possibility. It is a 
determination of one of two possibilities. (Moreover, for 
an intelligent government of the universe it is necessary 
that God should know, not only what will happen under 


_ conditions that are realized, but also what would have 


: 
\ 


x 
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happened under other and unrealized conditions.} There- 
fore we must include in God’s omniscience a knowledge 
of these conditioned futures. 


The Distribution of God’s Knowledge According 
to the Diversity of Objects 


For the purpose of explaining how God’s omniscience 
reaches to all things, it is usual to make distinctions in 
God’s knowledge according to the diversity of the objects 
with which it is concerned. These distinctions are 
founded on the analogy of our own way of knowing, and 
are understood not to mean the recognition of any differ- 
ences in the one simple act of God’s knowledge. St. 
Thomas tells us: 


Now, a certain difference is to be noted in the consideration 
of those things that are not actual. For though some of them 
may not be in act now, still they were or they will be; and God 
is said to know all these with the knowledge of vision; for 
since God’s act of understanding, which is His being, is measured 
by eternity; and since eternity is without succession, compre- 
hending all time, the present glance of God extends over all 
time, and to all things which exist in any time, as to objects 
present to Him. But there are other things in God’s power or 
the creature's, which nevertheless are not, nor will be, nor were; 
and as regards these He is said to have the knowledge, not of 
vision, but of simple intelligence—Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, 
a. 9; italics inserted. 


In our own way of knowing we see the things that are 
actual and that are actually present to us; but in regard 
to merely possible things, our knowing them is by way of 
understanding| Using this analogy we can speak of 
God’s knowledge as being: 

1. The knowledge of vision, by which we think of 
God as knowing His own essence and all actual things 
whether past, present, or future. 

2. The knowledge of simple intelligence, by which we 
think of God as understanding the possibles by knowing 
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His own essence as capable of being imitated in finite 
things. 

In this division no special provision is made for the 
third class of objects which we have enumerated, i. e., 
for the conditioned futures, nor is allowance made for 
any special mode of knowing those actual things which 
we call free or contingent futures. 

3. In 1588, however, Luis de Molina in his book, Con- 
cordia liberi arbitrii cum gratiae donis, introduced a third 
mode of knowledge, the scientia media, a kind of inter- 
mediate knowledge partaking of the nature of both the 
knowledge of vision and the knowledge of simple intel- 
ligence, and judged necessary to explain God’s knowledge 
of the conditioned futures and of the free or contingent . 
futures without conflicting with the freedom of the hu- 
man will. 


Primary and Secondary Objects of 
Divine Knowledge 


Keeping to the understanding of knowledge as ex- 
plained above* and remembering that for God’s knowl- 
edge the divine essence is the intelligible species, we must 
conclude with St. Thomas} that God Himself is the pri- 
mary object of the divine knowledge. For in the case of 
any intellect, that object is the primary object whose form 
is the intelligible species. Now,Jin the divine knowledge 
it is the divine essence that is the intelligible species ; and 
consequently it must be the divine essence that is the 
primary object of knowledge.}-Therefore “God sees Him- 
self in Himself, because He sees Himself through His 
essence.” 

Other things than God are, then, the secondary object 
of the divine knowledge, because God knows them in 
Himself. But this does not mean that God knows things 


* See p. 133. 
+ Contra Gentiles, I, 48. 
£Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 5. 
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only in general, that is, under the aspect of being; but 
rather He knows “all things with proper knowledge, in 
their distinction from one another.”* Things in their 
individuality are the objects of the divine creative act 
as well as of divine providence; hence they must be 
known, not merely in general, but individually. 

That the divine intellect should be occupied with any- 
thing other than God Himself presented a difficulty to 
Aristotle.t - For]it seemed to him that the divine life of 
thought could only be the best if it was concerned with 
the best object.\ St. Thomas in his commentary on this 
passage tells us that Aristotle means merely that nothing 
other than God can be an object of divine knowledgq in 
the sense that it perfects the divine intellect, as things 
known by us perfect our intellects. | But it does not fol- 
low from this, adds St. Thomas, that things other than 
God are unknown by God, for in knowing Himself He 
knows all things else.t{ 

As to the manner of God’s knowing other things, St. 
Thomas offers this explanation: 

Now, in order to know how God knows things other than 
Himself, we must consider that a thing is known in two ways: 
in itself, and in another. A thing is known in itself when it is 
known by the proper species adequate to the knowable object; 
as when the eye sees a man through the image of a man. A 
thing is seen in another through the image of that which con- 
tains it; as when a part is seen in the whole by the image of 
the whole; or when a man is seen in a mirror, by the image in 
the mirror, or by any other mode by which one thing is seen in 
another. So we say that God sees Himself in Himself, because 
He sees Himself through His essence; and He sees other things 
not in themselves, but in Himself; inasmuch as His essence 
contains the similitude of things other than Himself—Summa 


Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 5. 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 6. 
+ Metaphysics, XII, 9, 1074b. 
tIn xi Metaph, lect. x1. 
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3. DivinE FoREKNOWLEDGE AND HUMAN FREEDOM 


Foreknowledge in God 


Though it is customary to speak of God’s foreknowl- 
edge of events, the term itself is not entirely accurate. 
Strictly speaking, God knows; He does not foreknow. 
For foreknowledge implies that the event to be known is 
future and not present to the knower. This, of course, 
cannot be true of anything with reference to God’s eter- 
nity. To that eternity the whole of the time-series is 
present. }Therefore, when we speak of foreknowledge in 
God, we can only mean His knowledge of things which 
are future with reference to the present interval of time. I 


Knowing the Future 


There is no special difficulty about knowing the future 
merely because it is future. Even by us the future can 
be known with certainty provided only the future event 
has some necessary connection with the present. The 
astronomer can predict with accuracy and with certainty 
eclipses of sun or moon and occultations of stars for an 
indefinite time to come. Assuming the principle of the 
uniformity of nature and given the present position of 
the heavenly bodies and the present rate of their motions, 
their positions for any goment of the future is definitely 
predictable. 2 

It is not, then, the mere futurity of the event that puts 
certain knowledge of it out of our power. As long as we 
can know things in their necessary relations to their 
causes, their particular position in the time-series makes 
no difference to the certainty of our knowledge. But 
when the relation of an event to its causes is not neces- 
sary, but contingent, we from our point of view in the 
present can only conjecture, but not know with certainty, 
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what the future event will be. We cannot know it in it- 
self, for it has not yet occurred; and we cannot know it 
in its causes, for its relation to the present state of its 
causes is only contingent. Thus, we can only conjecture 
with more or less probability what the future free action 
of a man is going to be; for such an action has only a 
contingent and not a necessary connection with the pres- 
ent state of the man. 


Difficulty from the Infallibility of 
God’s Foreknowledge 


‘ But God’s foreknowledge cannot be mere conjecture. 
Its infinite perfection forbids that. It must be entirely 
certain and infallible. Hence, whatever God foreknows 
as occurring in some future time must infallibly take 
place at that time. From this consideration there arises 
the difficulty of reconciling the infallibility of God’s fore- 
knowledge with the existence of freedom in human 
actions. For the very meaning of freedom is that the act 
which proceeds from the free will could be otherwise 
than it is; while at the same time the same act as fore- 
seen by God cannot be otherwise than He foresees it. 

This difficulty, which probably occurs to everyone in 
the light of a discovery, is in reality very old. St. Augus- 
tine in the City of God (Bk. v, c. 9) refers to the opinion 
of Cicero (De Divinatione, ii) that there is no fore- 
knowledge in God, and tells us that Cicero feared to 
admit foreknowledge lest he should destroy human free- 
dom. St. Thomas in the Summa Theologica (I, q. 14, 
a. 13) gives what is really the key to the solution of all 
difficulties connected with foreknowledge in pointing to 
the eternity of God as the explanation. 





A contingent thing can be considered in two ways: first, in 
itself, in so far as it is now in act; and in this sense it is not 
considered as future, but as present; neither is it considered as 
contingent (as having reference to one of two terms, but as 
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determined to one); and on account of this it can be infallibly 
the object of certain knowledge, for instance to the sense of 
sight, as when I see that Socrates is sitting down. In another 
way a contingent thing can be considered as it is in its cause; 
and in this way it is considered as future, and as a contingent 
thing not yet determined to one; forasmuch as a contingent 
thing has relation to opposite things; and in this sense a con- 
tingent thing is not subject to any certain knowledge. Hence, 
whoever knows a contingent thing in its cause only, has-merely 
a conjectural _Imewledge af it. Now, God knows all contingent 
ngs not only as they are in their causes, but also as each one 
ae itself. And although contingent things become 
actual successively, nevertheless God knows contingent_things, 
not successively as they are in their own being, as we do, but 
simultaneously The reason is that His knowledge is measured 
by eternity, as is also His being; and eternity being simultane- 
ously whole, comprises all time, as said above (q. x, a. 2). 
Hence, all things that are in time are present to God from 
eternity, not only because He_has the types of things present 
_with Him, as_some-say;-but because His glance is carried from 
eternity overall things as they are in their-presentiality. Hence, 
it is manifest that contingent things are infallibly known by 
God, inasmuch_as_theyare—subject-to—thedivine—sight—in—-thetr 
presentiality; yet they are future contingent things in relation 
to their own cause [italics inserted]. 


And further in the same article (ad 3") he tells us: 


Things reduced to act in time are known to us successively 
in time, but by God (are known) in eternity, which is above 
time. Whence_tous they cannot be certain forasmuch_as_ we 
know contingent things as such; but (they are certain) to God 
alone, whose understanding is in eternity above time. | Just as 
one who goes along the road does not see those who come after 
him; whereas he who sees the whole road from a height, sees 
at once all traveling by the way, | 


And again in the In Perihermeneias Aristotelis (lib. i) 
the same thought is expressed: 


God is altogether outside the order of time. He is standing, 
as it were, on the high citadel of unalterable eternity. Before 
Him is spread out the whole course of time, which He takes in 
by one simple intuition. Consequently, by one act of vision, He 
sees everything that happens in the course of time; and each 
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fact He sees as it is in itself, not as something that is to be 
present to His gaze in the future, and is for the present involved 
in the sequence of causes on which it depends; at the same 
time He does also see the sequence of causes... . Thus, then, 
we must admit that God knows with absolute certainty and in- 
fallibility whatever happens at any time. Nevertheless, tempor- 
ary events do not happen of necessity, but are the effects of 
causes that might have acted otherwise (translation taken from 
Boedder: Natural Theology, p. 276-77). 


Whether the action is free or necessary makes no dif- 
ference in the knowing of it provided only it is present 
to the knower. We ourselves can know present free 
actions as infallibly as we know present necessary ac- 
tions. It is not the infallibility of knowledge that makes 
actions necessary actions, but the relation in which they 
stand to their causes. Thus, then, the infallibility of 
God’s knowledge of future free actions is explained by 
the fact that these actions are present to Him; but the 
infallibility of His knowledge does not change the rela- 
tion of these actions to their causes, or change them into 
necessary actions. 


4, Tue Mope oF Gop’s KNowLeEDGE OF THE FUTURE 


How God Knows the Future 


) That God must know all future events is a necessary 
deduction from His infinity.\ As St. Augustine says: 
“To confess that God exists and to deny that He has 
foreknowledge of future things, is the most manifest 
folly.” And again, “One who is not prescient of all fu- 
ture things is not God” (City of God, Bk. v,c.9). But 
the question: How does.God_know these future events ? 
cannot be answered so confidently. | This is at best a 
matter of speculation about which we can form our 
theories, though we cannot hope that any theory will be 


fully satisfactory and pe free from difficulties.) In 
a \ : hy - I~ . 
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devising a theory, moreover,\the following points must be 
kept in mind: 

1. God’s knowledge cannot be in any sense dependent 
on anything outside of God. 

2. There must be place left for human freedom. No 
theory can be judged satisfactory that does not do justice 
to both these points.* | 


The Theory of the Thomists 


As we shall have to show later on,j God as first cause 
must co-operate with every activity of every created or 
second cause, whether such a cause acts freely or neces- 
sarily. | Now, God will, of course, know His own act of 
co-operation, and in knowing this He must likewise know 
the future event, i. e., the activity of the second cause to 
which the co-operation is given] It would seem very 
simple, then, to say, as the Thomists do, that!God knows 
free future events in the decrees He makes to give them 
His co-operation, which co-operation, they say, is pre- 
determining, i. e., in the case of human actions it is a 
pre-movement of the will, a premotio physica.) 

"But since the creature cannot act without the co-oper- 
ation, and since the co-operation, in this theory, is pre- 
determining, does not this look like eliminating freedom 
on the part of the creature?] Of course the Thomist 
would say that{God predetermines the human will to act 
freely, but this statement te-come-closete—being a 
contradiction in terms.\ If, however, God is thought of 
as knowing the future of His predetermining decrees, the 


* Historically the discussion of theories on this subject is 
bound up with controversies on predestination and free will, 
and especially with the celebrated controversy De Auriliis. 
These, however, involve theological considerations and cannot 
be entered on here. For summary statements of these contro- 
versies cf. Catholic Encyclopedia, iv, 238sq., “Congregatio de 
Auxiliis”; vi, 710sq. “Controversies on Grace’; x, 436sq., 
“Molinism”; xii, 376 sq., “Predestinarianism.” 

t See p. 218, 
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mode of His knowledge of the future would be ex- 
plained, whatever becomes of human liberty. 


The Theory of Molinism 


And yet it seems that we ought to be more concerned 
with safeguarding human liberty, even though we may 
fail to be entirely clear in the matter of the mode of 
God’s knowledge. It will not be surprising if we find the 
mode of God’s knowledge mysterious; but that human 
liberty should be the inexplicable thing and even seem to 
be incompatible with the infallibility of God’s knowledge, 
is not so readily to be accepted. —The endeavor to put 
human liberty in a clear light is the special merit claimed 
for the theory that takes its name from Molina (1535- 
1600), and which was defended in principle by Bellar- 
mine (1542-1621), Suarez (1548-1617), Vasquez (1549- 
1604), and Lessius (1554-1623). For our present dis- 
cussion the important part of this theory is that(God is 
thought of as knowing the free futures and the condi- 
tioned futures or futuribles, not_in His predetermining 


decrees, but antecedently to these decrees by means of 
the scientia media.} We distinguish different kinds of 


knowledge in God according to the differences of the 
things to be known.* \ In this way we get the distinction 
between the knowledge of vision for determined actuali- 
ties, and the knowledge of simple intelligence for mere 
possibles| But here, say the Molinists, |we have a new 
kind of object, the free futures and the conditioned fu- 
tures or futuribles, which are not determined actualities 
nor yet are they mere possibles; but something, as it 
were, in between the determined actuality and the mere 
possibld. These, nC He to be explained by another 
kind of knowledge which itself is something in between 
the knowledge of vision and the knowledge of simple in- 
telligence. This is the scientia media.\ For the Molinists, 





* See p. 139, 
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therefore,| God is thought of as knowing the futures by 
means of this scientia media, before He is thought of as 
making His decrees of co-operation] and He is further 
thought of as making His—decrees-in_the_light-of this 
knowledge. The difficulty regarding human liberty from 
‘having the free action known in the predetermining 
decree disappears in this theory, but just how God knows 
by_means-of-His scientia_media is not so-clear. 


Summary 


After studying the negative attributes we take up those 
attributes which represent for us the life of God, but we 
must study them in the light of the negative attributes. 
Life in God must be simple, eternal, and immutable. 
God’s activity must be immanent, because it is His own 
perfection, but it can be said to be virtually transitive. 
God’s knowledge differs from our knowledge in the fact 
that it is not caused by the object known. It is identified 
with His essence and must therefore have the attributes 
of His essence. It must be infinite in the sense of most 
perfect and all-inclusive; it must be simple, not made up 
of a multiplicity of acts, or exercised by any discourse of 
reason; it must be eternal and immutable. Among the 
objects of God’s knowledge we must enumerate all exist- 
ing things, all possible things, and the conditioned fu- 
tures or futuribles. According to the differences of these 
objects we distinguish in God knowledge of vision, 
knowledge of simple intelligence, and scientia media. The 
primary object of God’s intellect is the divine essence; 
all other things are secondary objects known through the 
divine essence. { The infallibility of God’s knowledge is 
reconciled with human freedom by taking into account 
God’s eternity, in virtue of which all things are present to 
Him as they are. In regard to the mode of God’s knowl- 
edge of the future the Thomists hold that God knows 
the free futures in His predetermining decrees; the 
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Molinists teach that He knows them antecedently to His 
decrees by means of the scientia_media. | He 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The life of God is immutable and eternal. 

2. Knowledge in God is not caused by the object 
known. 

3. Knowledge in God must be eternal and immutable. 

4. Only the divine essence can be the primary object 
of God’s knowledge. 
5. The infallibility of God’s knowledge of the future 
is capable of being reconciled with the existence of free- 
dom in human actions. 


Points for Further Study 


1. God’s knowledge of evil—Cf. Boedder: Natural 
Theology, p. 271; Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 10; 
Contra Gentiles, I, 71. 

2. Ideas in the mind of God.—Cf. Summa Theologica. 
iy eis: 

3, The unity and eternity of truth—Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 16, aa. 6, 7. 

4. The immutability of truth —Cf. Summa Theologica. 
iv 164; 3: 


Readings 


ON THE DIVINE INTELLECT 


Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 256-62. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 333-40. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, 45, 46. 

Summa Theologica, I, q. 14, a. 1-13. 
Mercier: Manual, II, 93-107. 
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ON THE OBJECTS OF THE DIVINE INTELLECT 
Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 262-79. 


Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 340-45. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, 47-50. 


ON THE MANNER OF THE DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE 


Boedder: Natural Theology, pp. 279-89. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 345-71. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, 47. 


CHAPTER X 
THE WILL OF GOD 


1. NatTuRE AND ATTRIBUTES OF THE WILL oF Gop 


Wiil as a Divine Attribute 


“There is will in God, as there 1s intellect,” says St. 
Thomas, “since will follows on intellect” (Summa Theo- 
_ logica, I, q. 19, a. 1). And he goes on to define will as 
“the aptitude to good as apprehended through its intel- 
ligible form; so as to rest therein when possessed, and 
when not possessed, to seek to possess it.” If, then, there 
were not this aptitude towards the good apprehended, the 
apprehension itself and the intellect as the instrument of 
apprehension would be purposeless. 

In us the function of striving after a good to possess: 
it is what is likely to be stressed when we think of will. 
That is, of course, because we are finite and must seek: 
our good outside ourselves. But even so, to seek or’ 
strive or tend towards, is not the only or the most im-- 
portant function of the will even in us. All seeking or. 
striving or tending towards is for the sake of the enjoy— 
ment to be had in possession, which enjoyment we calli 
love. Love is, therefore, the proper function of the will 
made perfect through the possession of the good after the 
striving is ended; and love is the proper function of the 
infinite will, perfect in itself, and in possession of all 
good without striving. There is nothing, then, in the 
proper function of the will to imply imperfection or lack 
of good, and consequently there is nothing in the posses- 
sion of the attribute of will that would make it incom- 
patible with the infinity of God. Therefore, since will is 
a perfection in the creature and of itself contains no 
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necessary requirement of imperfection, it must be attri- 
buted formally to God. 


The Divine Will and the Negative Attributes 


)As in the case of the divine intellect, so in regard to 
the divine will our thinking must be regulated with refer- 
ence to the negative attributes. For the divine will is 
also identified with the divine essence and consequently 
it too must be one, infinite, eternal, simple, and immu- 
table/ It cannot contain any composition of potentiality 
and act, as our wills do, nor can it be subject to any 
change. Neither can it be thought of as exercising a. 
multiplicity of acts which succeed one another; but 
there must be in it one eternal act which is identified 
with the divine essence. And if identified with the divine 
essence, this act of the will must be as eternal and neces- 
sary as the divine essence itself. 


The Object of the Divine Will 


That which any will can tend towards to possess, or 
love when possessed, is what is called the object of the 
will. Such an object can only be a good, for only the 
good is desirable or lovable. And when we think of will 
as contrasted with those blind tendencies (affinities) of 
nature, which St. Thomas classifies under the category 
of appetitus naturalis and defines as “the aptitude to 
good in things without knowledge” (Summa Theologica, 
I, q. 19, a. 1), and with those animal desires which fol- 
low on the sense perception of material good, we must 
mean by the object of the will, the good as apprehended 
by intellect, or, as St. Thomas says, apprehended 
“through its intelligible form” (ibid.). Now, in all will- 
ing, the object tended towards or loved for itself, and 
therefore primarily, is that in which the complete good 
of the one willing is understood to be contained. In the 
case of a being tending towards a good this object is 
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called the ultimate end; for God it is His own goodness 
or essence eternally possessed. Consequently we say 
that God’s own goodness or essence is the primary object 
of His will; it is that which He loves for itself and on 
account of which He loves everything else. All other 
objects of the divine willing will be called secondary ob- 
jects, because they are loved, not for themselves, but on 
account of the primary object. \And here the analogy 
between intellect and will is perfect. Just as God knows 
all things in knowing His own essence, so He loves all 
things in loving His own goodness.*\ 

This distinction between objects is of the highest im- 
portance in our thinking about the divine will. For it is 
always the primary object (the last end) that moves the 
will. | Now, we cannot think of God’s will as moved by 
anything except His own goodness] for in infinite good- 
ness all good is possessed, and no other good can be an 
object of desire. This consideration is necessary for 
correct thinking on the subject of the end of creation. 


In things willed for the sake of the end, the whole reason 
for our being moved is the end, and this it is that moves the 
will, as most clearly appears in things willed only for the sake 
of the end. He who wills to take a bitter draught, in doing so 
wills nothing else than health; and this alone moves his will. 
It is different with one who takes a draught that is pleasant, 
which anyone may will to do, not only for the sake of health, 
but also for its own sake. Hence, although God wills things 
apart from Himself only for the sake of the end, which is His 
own goodness, it does not follow that anything else moves His 
will except His goodness. So, as He understands things apart 
from Himself by understanding His own essence, so He wills 
things apart from Himself by willing His own goodness.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 19, a. 2, ad 2"™, 

A will of which the principal object is a good outside itself 
must be moved by another; but the object of the divine will is 
His goodness, which is His essence. Hence, since the will of 


* Contra Gentiles, I, 75. 
} See p. 197. 
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God is His essence, it is not moved by another than itself, but 
by itself alone—Summa Theologica, I, q. 19, a. 2. 

] Nevertheless, God does will other things besides His 
own goodness, but He wills these things on account of 
His own goodness, and in willing them imparts good- 
ness to them.} His willing of other things does not imply 
that any good is wanting to Him, but rather that He is 
the source of all good to all things. |God is not enriched 
by willing the universe.) 

It pertains to the nature of the will to communicate as far 
as possible the good possessed; and especially does this pertain 
to the divine will, from which all perfection is derived in some 
kind of likeness—Summa Theologica, I, q. 19, a. 2. 

“Since to love anything is nothing else than to will good to 
that thing, it is manifest that God loves eyerything that exists. 
Yet not as we love. ’ Because, since our will is not the cause of 
the goodness of things, but is moved by it as by its object, our 


\ love whereby we will good to anything is not the cause of its 


goodness; but conversely its goodness, whether real or imagin- 
ary, calls forth our love, by which we will that it should pre- 
serve the good it has, and receive besides the good it has not, 
and to this end we direct our actions; whereas the love of God 
infuses and creates goodness.—Summa Theologica, I, q. 20, a. 2. 


Necessity and Freedom in the Divine Will 


For every will the necessary good is the necessary ob- 
ject, i. e., the object to which the will necessarily tends or 
adheres. And in every case the necessary good will be 
the good without which the complete well-being of the 
one willing could not be had. For the human will this 
necessary good is the final end in the possession of 
which the complete good of the human person will be 
found. For God it is His own infinite perfection eter- 
nally possessed, [In regard, then, to the way in which the 
divine will regards this object we must say that, the 
divine will necessarily wills the divine goodness:] God 
must—necessarily love Himself. But there will be no 
necessary connection of any other good with the divine 
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will. God is all sufficient for Himself, and hence there 
can be no finite good that is necessary for God. There- 
fore the creation of the universe is not a necessary act 
on the part of God, nor is the universe, as some moderns 
are prone to think, a necessary evolution of the divine 
being. God’s perfection is complete without it, and 
hence there is no reason why He should be under any 
necessity of creating it. But though God does not need 
to will any finite good, it is still within His power to do 
so, and the existence of the universe is proof that He 
does. Therefore, in regard to the finite good, i. e., in re- 
gard to all good that is not God, the divine will is free. 


Accordingly as things are willed by God we must observe that 
He wills something of absolute necessity; but this is not true of 
all that He wills. For the divine will has a necessary relation 
to the divine goodness, since it is its proper object. Hence God 
wills His own goodness necessarily, even as we will our own 
happiness necessarily, and as any other faculty has necessary 
relation to its proper and principal object, for instance the sight 
to color, since it tends to it by its own nature. But God wills 
things apart from Himself in so far as they are ordered to His 
goodness as their end. Now, in willing an end we do not nec- 
essarily will things that conduce to it, unless they are such that 
the end cannot be attained without them; as we will to take 
food to preserve life, or to take ship in order to cross the sea. 
But we do not necessarily will things without which the end is 
attainable, such as a horse for a journey which we can take 
on foot, for we may make the journey without one. The same 
applies to other means. Hence, since the goodness of God is 
perfect, and can exist without other things inasmuch as no per- 
fection can accrue to Him from them, it follows that His willing 
things apart from Himself is not absolutely necessary.—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 19, a. 3. 


Objections to Freedom in God 


Owing partly to misunderstanding of what freedom of 
the will consists in, there is not wanting some misgiving 
in regard to our right to attribute freedom to God. Free- 
dom is thought to detract somehow from the perfection 
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of God; to be a purely human trait, and to involve in its 
concept some necessary imperfection./ And yet, free will 
as the complement of intelligence is a high prerogative in 
the human person.| In the possession of it and the exer- 
cise of it, man comes into his own in the universe. By na- 
ture he is subject to his ultimate good which is his final 
end, and his will necessarily tends towards it.* { By his 
freedom he is master of all other pokes to take*them or 
reject them accordingly as his intellect shows them to 
him as suitable or unsuitable to his final end. Mastery is 
not shown merely in possession of goods; rather the 
highest nobility of man is found in his ability to shake 
himself free from all other goods to cling to the ultimate 
good. Human imperfection i shown in impotent depend- 
ence on what is beneath it. ! Independence of everything 
except the necessary good is what freedom means; and in 
such meaning there is nothing but perfection involved.] 

Consequently, in attributing free will to God we are 
asserting His absolute independence of any good outside 
Himself. We are predicating of God a most godlike at- 
tribute of man. \And since it involves no imperfection in 
its concept, we can and should predicate it of God for- 
mally.\ 

It is true, of course, that/in man we find freedom 
associated with mutability] We change our minds, What 
we chose as good we afterwards reject as less good or 
as evil. This is because we may be led astray by the ap- 
pearance of good to a wrong use of our freedom. But 
where there is no imperfection. in knowledge, as in God, 
there will be no mutability in the adherence of the will to 
the good freely chosen in the light of infallible intelli- 


* Because the will must follow the apprehension of the in- 
tellect in seeking and loving good, and because, further, man may 
be in error in what his intellect holds out to him as the object 
supremely good, man may actually mistake the object which is 
his final end. But mistakenly or not, he necessarily adheres to 
his final end in so far as he conceives it to be his own well-being, 
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gence. God’s free will is eternal and immutable, and the 
act of the will is likewise. Indeed, there is only one 
simple act of the will of God, and this act is necessary 
in so far as it has God’s own goodness for its object, and 
free in so far as it regards all other objects. 

Again, man in his exercise of freedom can choose be- 
tween good and evil, and to be capable of choosing evil is 
not a perfection. But this possibility of choosing evil, 
though associated with the exercise of freedom in man, 
is no necessary part of freedom. | Nothing but good can 
appeal to the will, and evil could not be chosen unless it 
was possible for it to wear the appearance of good before 
a fallible mind. True freedom is the ability to adhere 
always to good. | 

fk , : aFite Me Og (Ce ee \ o fecal tA 
The Divine Will and Evil _,/_, porch A Rrrarh, 

Evil cannot in itself be the object of the divind will, 
but]the good which is the object may have evil or the 
possibility of evil connected with it] If such_a_good_ is 
intended, the evil connected..with_it_is said to be indi- 
rectly intended. When only the possibility of evil is con- 
nected with the good that is intended the evil which may 
result from such a possibility is said to be permitted, not 
intended) } 

God directly intends the good_of the universe and the 
good of all creatures in the-universe. And yet there is 
evil found in this universe, and we cannot think that it is 
there independently of the will of God. This evil will 
belong either to the physical or the moral order. If it is 
physical, it will mean a lack of perfection which belongs 
to the physical make-up of the beings in the universe. 

Such evil is seen to be involved in a universe such as 
this; and consequently we must say that it is intended, 
not directly in itself, as if in itself it was something de- 
sirable, but indirectly, inasmuch as it is involved in the 
order of the unverse which God has willed.] If it is 
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[moral evil, it will mean a lack of some perfection w PY 


should be found in the moral status of personal ee 
Now, such a lack of perfection in the personal or mora 
being is not necessarily involved in the order of the 
universe intended by God. |Man or other finite personal 
beings could not be endowed with freedom without open- 
ing the way to the possibility of moral evil.| But it is 
the possibility of moral evil and not the moral evil itself 
which is necessarily connected with the possession of 
freedom by finite beings. God, therefore, in willing free- 
dom in finite beings daes not will moral evil, but only the 
possibility of moral evil. This possibility is involved in 
the existence-of—freedom_in such beings, and conse- 
quently must be said to be indirectly willed. But the 
moral evil itself, since it has no necessary connection 
with the existence of freedom, is not willed when free- 
dom is willed, but is rightly said to be permitted, since 
the possibility of it is seen to be involved in the existence 
of freedom in finite beings. 


The Fulfillment of God’s Will 


Is the will of God fulfilled in regard to the universe or 
is it frustrated by the disobedience of free creatures? To 
answer this question we must know what is the intention 
of God in creating the universe. This question receives 
an answer in the chapter which deals with the end of 
creation.* [Here it may be sufficient to state that the 
will of God is omnipotent and must prevail.] The end 
of creation must be and is attained, since there is no 
power that can stand out against omnipotence. But in 
the details of the manner in which the design of God in 
regard to the universe is carried out, there is often ap- 
parent frustration of the will of God. Yet, before judg- 
ing these instances of apparent frustration, we must con- 
sider how these details have been willed by God. What- 


* See p. 197. 
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ever God wills absolutely must be carried out; it would 
argue defect in God if it were not. But not all the de- 
tails of the design of the universe are so willed. This 
will be clear if we call to mind that there are in the 
universe finite personal beings who, as persons, are to an 
extent self-ruling. The purpose God has in view for 
them can be fulfilled only with their co-operation, and 
since they are endowed with freedom, it is possible for 
their co-operation to be withheld. { Now, we cannot think 
that God would will the existence of such personal beings 
and that He would endow them with the power of self- 
rule in giving them freedom, if He did not intend to 
regard their prerogative as persons in the designs He 
had for them.} They could be no more than automata if 
He willed that His designs should be carried into effect 
without regard for the freedom which He gave them.] 
There would be a contradiction between His will to make 
them persons and His will to carry out His designs in 
them without their co-operation. { Consequently, we must 
think that what He wills for them He wills conditionally, 
the condition being that they should give their co-oper- 
ation] What is thus conditionally willed need not come 
to pass, and will not, if the free beings withhold their 
co-operation. Yet, what God has willed absolutely for 
His universe will be accomplished even in their failure. 


2. Tue Power oF Gop; OMNIPOTENCE 


Identity of Will and Power in God 


Our experience shows us that with us there is a gap 
between will and performance. Our will becomes effec- 
tive, at least as far as concerns the production of effects 
outside ourselves, only by calling into play something dis- 
tinct from itself to which we give the name “power.” 
Therefore, lest we should transfer this notion of power 


. 
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to our thinking about God, it is important to call atten- 
tion to the identity of will and power in God. [ Owing to 
this identification, with God to will is to perform] What 
He wills to be, is, by the very fact of His willing it. And 
if there is any reason for speaking of the power of God 
separately from His will, it is because His will, as such, 
can have for its object His own goodness and other 
goods; whereas His power, as executive will, has for its 
object only goods distinct from God. God wills His own 
goodness in the sense of loving it; He wills other goods 
not only in the sense of loving them, but also in the sense 
of effecting them, of giving them being by producing 
their reality. 


Power is predicated of God not as something really distinct 
from His knowledge and will, but as differing from them logi- 
cally; inasmuch as power implies the notion of a principle 
putting into execution what the will commands, and what knowl- 
edge directs, which three things in God are identified —Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 25, a. 2, ad 4¥m, 


Extent of the Divine Power 


The divine power as identified with the divine essence 
can admit of no limits, but must extend to the production 
of all things possible. This is what we understand by 
omnipotence. The actual existence of the universe can 
hardly be taken as proof of the existence of omnipotence 
in God, unless it be granted that to create even the least 
thing demands infinite power.* For the universe is only 
a finite effect, and as such would not show the existence 
of infinite power on the part of its cause. |Omnipotence 
is rather deduced from the requirement of infinite power 
in God, the self-existing being. If we admit God at all, 
we must admit that He is infinite in power as in all other 
attributes. This is a strict requirement of reason. 

St. Thomas calls attention to a certain ambiguity that 


fin p. 55sq.; Cf. St. Thomas: QQ, Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, 
a, 
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is likely to arise in regard to the understanding of omnip- 
otence because of the different meanings that may be 
given to the word “all” in the proposition, ‘““God can do 
all things.” But since power always has reference to 
_ possibility, this proposition, he says, should be taken to 

mean: God can do all that is possible. But then the 
word “possible” may also give rise to an ambiguity, for 
it can be taken either relatively or absolutely. It is taken 
relatively when it is understood with reference to the 
power of some agent, as when we say:! Whatever a man 
can do is possible for human power. If this is all the 
word “possible” meant, omnipotence as applied to God 
would have no _special significance, for every agent can 
do all that is within its power. When, however, pos- 
sibility is taken in the absolute sense, we are thinking 
only of a thing’s own capability of existing if there was 
a power that could produce it. This absolute possibility 
is recognized by the fact that the_concepts_in which a 
thing is represented are compatible and not contradictory, | 
so that taken together they would represent some reality. 
Thus, an intelligence without any dependence on a bodily 
organism is absolutely possible, for there is no contradic- 
tion between being an intelligence and being entirely in- 
dependent of a bodily organism. | On the other hand, a 
body which was at the same time a spirit would be an 
absolute impossibility, for to be a body and at the same 
time a spirit involves a contradiction.) This absolute pos- 
sibility is the same as the intrinsic possibility spoken of 
before.* If, then, the word “possible” is taken in this 
absolute sense, omnipotence in God will mean that God 
can do whatever can be done, or that God can produce 
whatever would be a reality if produced. Hence we may 
conclude with St. Thomas: 


God is called omnipotent because He can do all things that 
are possible absolutely; which is the second way of saying a 


* See Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, p. 47. 
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thing is possible. For a thing is said to be possible or impos- 
sible absolutely, according to the relation in which the very 
terms stand to one another, possible if the predicate is not in- 
compatible with the subject, as that Socrates sits; and absolutely 
impossible when the predicate is altogether incompatible with 
the subject, as for instance that a man is a donkey. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 25, a. 3. 


The Denial of Omnipotence 


In his day St. Thomas could say (ibid.), “All confess 
that God is omnipotent.” Today this statement would 
no longer be true. In view of the existence of evil in 
the world the old Epicurean dilemma, “Either He is not 
omnipotent or not good,” comes to many modern minds 
with the force of a discovery. And those who are not 
willing to accept the second alternative, deny omnip- 
otence. This position leads to the concept of the finite 
God which James has made familiar. But even before 
James this denial of omnipotence and the suggestion of 
the finite God had been made by Mill in the first of his 
Three Essays on Religion.* 


The only admissible moral theory of creation is that the 
Principle of Good cannot at once and altogether subdue the 
powers of evil, either physical or moral; could not place man- 
kind in a world free from the necessity of an incessant struggle 
with the maleficent powers, or make them always victorious in 
the struggle, but could and did make them capable of carrying 
on the fight with vigor and with progressively increasing suc- 
cess (italics in original). 


Of course this is not the only admissible moral theory 
of creation. It is conceivable, at least, that it is a benef- 
icent design on the part of the creator that places man 
in a condition of struggle. It is conceivable, and experi- 
ence seems to bear us out in this, that only in struggle 
against adverse conditions is human nature normally de- 
veloped to its best. It is conceivable, then, that the best 


*New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1874, pp. 38-39. 
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evidence of benevolence we have is that God does leave 
man in a condition of struggle, though He might have 
delivered him from it, rather than deny him the chance 
to perfect himself by striving against an adverse en- 
vironment. And, of course, Mill and those who think 
with him refuse to take account of the important consid- 
eration that man, if he follows the light of conscience 
within him, will always be victorious in the moral 
struggle. 

It is a symptom of the decay of reason in modern phi- 
losophy and the intrusion of sentiment into its place, 
that men like Mill and James should be ready to deny 
the demand of reason for infinity in God, if God is to be 
admitted at all, rather than allow any justification, for 
the presence of evil in a universe made by an omnipotent 
creator. In the Middle Ages men were not unaware of 
the problem of evil, but they were not overwhelmed by 
it. They had faith, and doubt had not yet come in to 
darken reason. 


Apparent Limitations of the Power of God 


Objections against the omnipotence of God are some- 
times drawn from what seem to be limitations of the 
power of God. God, for example, cannot bring it to pass 
that an event which has occurred should be one that has 
not occurred, that two straight lines should inclose space, 
or, in the words of the village atheist, He cannot make a 
stone so heavy that He cannot lift it. The answer to ob- 
jections of this type is that the result of any production, 
whether by God or by man, must be something, not 
nothing. In the examples given the result would be noth- 
ing, for each of the cases given contains a contradiction 
in terms which gives a result of not-being or nothing. 
Where nothing is the result, there is no production. An- 
nihilation, or the reducing of something to nothing, is 
not impossible, but it is not the result of any action, but 
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could only occur in case the influence of the creative 
power over anything should cease. 

JAnother type of apparent limitation is that God cannot 
reason or perceive things through sense organs:\ Such 
impossibilities, however, are not due to limitations of 
power, but rather to excellence of power. God cannot 
reason because to reason would mean to pass to the un- 
known by way of the known; whereas God’s intelligence 
grasps all truth in a single act. God cannot perceive 
through senses, because to perceive in such a way is to 
depend for knowledge on the influence of things outside 
of oneself; whereas the knowledge of God is entirely 
independent. 

We may take as a third type the impossibility of God’s 
changing what He has decreed to do. [Apart from the 
fact that mutability or change is an imperfection and 
therefore cannot be found in God, we must bear in mind 
that what God has decreed to do has been decreed in 
the full light of infinite wisdom and with complete knowl- 
edge of all possible alternatives.) There could, therefore, 
be no possible reason for a change, as there is in our case 
when clearer knowledge may show us that a course al- 
ready determined on is not for the best. This does not 
mean that God was under necessity of decreeing as He 
did, or that He could not have decreed otherwise than 
He did, but that having made a decree, though freely, it 
would be incompatible with His wisdom to change it. On 
the supposition that He has already made the decree, it 
would be impossible for Him ‘to change it, for on such a 
supposition He would be acting against His own wis- 
dom in changing the decree. 


In ourselves, in whom power and essence are distinct from 
will and intellect, and again intellect from wisdom, and will from 
justice, there can be something in the power which is not in the 
just will nor in the wise intellect. But in God, power and es- 
sence, will and intellect, wisdom and justice, are one and the 
same, Whence there can be nothing in the divine power which 
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cannot also be in His just will or in His wise intellect. Never- 
theless, because His will cannot be determined from necessity 
to this or that order of things, except upon supposition, as was 
said above (q. 19, a. 3), neither are the wisdom and justice of 
God restricted to this present order, as was shown above; so 
nothing prevents there being something in the divine power 
which He does not will, and which is not included in the order 
which He has placed in things. Again, because power is con- 
sidered as executing, the will as commanding, and the intellect 
and wisdom as directing; what is attributed to His power con- 
sidered in itself, God is said to be able to do in accordance 
with His absolute power. Of such a kind is everything which 
has the nature of being, as was said above (a. 3). What is, 
however, attributed to the divine power, according as it carries 
into execution the command of a just will, God is said to be 
able to do by His ordinary power. In this manner we must say 
that God can do other things by His absolute power than those 
He has foreknown and preordained He would do. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 25, a. 5, ad 1™™, 


Bearing in mind, then, the identity of power with will 
and intellect and other attributes in God, we see that 
many things would be possible to power if power were 
taken absolutely and by itself, which are not possible to 
power that is at the same time wisdom and justice. So 
that if we ask ourselves the question, Could God set an 
end for man and at the same time make the end impos- 
sible to attain? the answer would be affirmative, if we 
could take power absolutely and by itself and separate 
it from God’s wisdom and justice. But if divine power, 
to be divine, must also be wisdom and justice, then it is 
clear that our answer must be negative. 


3. Tue Act oF CREATION 


Meaning of Creation 

The will of God may regard things which are not God 
in many ways, but if we think of it as explaining the 
origin of these things, we are thinking of it as creative. 
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The act of the will of God, then, which we call the act of 
creation, is the act in virtue of which things that are not 
God begin to exist. It may be thought of as a kind of 
production if we keep in mind that the production which 
we know from our experience is only analogous, and not 
entirely like the act of creation. For the production of 
our experience is always the making of something new 
out of something old. It never completely accounts for 
the origin of anything, for it always presupposes some- 
thing out of which the new is made. Likewise the new 
thing is never entirely dependent on the act which pro- 
duced it. Something of it existed prior to that act, and 
the production is effected only by making a change in 
what already was. But creation does not presuppose the 
existence of anything except the creator Himself. All 
the reality of the created thing results from the act of 
creation, and consequently the created thing is entirely 
dependent on the creative act for all the reality it has. 
Creation is therefore often defined as the production 
of a thing according to its whole substance] This defini- 
tion differentiates creation from all other production, be- 
cause in other production it is only a form that is new, 
and not the whole substance. It is also defined as pro- 
duction from nothing. But to be clear of all ambiguity 
this definition needs to be explained. In the expression, 
“out of nothing,” it is not meant to deny that there is a 
cause of the production. Production without a cause 
would be clearly an impossibility. The expression, “out 
of nothing,’ however, is not intended to deny all cause of 
the production of a being, but only the pre-existence of a 
material cause, i. e., a material out of which the being 
was produced. This much it must mean. For, if there 
was a pre-existing matter independent of creation, the 
act of creation would be in no sense a unique form of 
production and would offer no explanation for the origin 
of things. But the expression, “out of nothing,’ by no 
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means excludes the efficient, or the final, or the exem- 
plary, cause of creation. Indeed, these causes are ex- 
plicitly demanded: God as the origin, the efficient cause; 
the divine goodness as the final cause; and the divine 
ideas as the exemplary cause. 

| A definition of creation which is classical among Scho- 
lastic philosophers is, productio ex nihilo sui et subjecti. } 
In a certain sense all production may be said to be from 
nothing, ex nihilo. \ The thing which is produced is not, 
before it is produced. Therefore all production can be 
said to be from nothingness of the thing itself, ex nihilo 
sw But while the thing which was produced was not 
before it was produced, the material out of which it was 
produced may have pre-existed. \ When this is the case, 
such production is really a change in some existing thing ; ] 
some subject undergoes an alteration; some real thing 
passes from one state to another, from a terminus a quo 
to a terminus ad quem. When, however, a thing is pro- 
duced without any pre-existing material out of which it 
is produced, it is said to be produced ex nihilo sui et sub- 
jectt. There is here no subject to undergo a change, to 
pass from one state of being to another; but rather the 
subject itself begins to be. Such production is creation, 
and it is thus found to differ from all other forms of 
production in not requiring any pre-existing material. 


When anything is said to be made from nothing, this preposi- 
tion from (ex) does not signify the material cause, but only 
order; as when we say, from morning comes midday—i.e., after 
morning is midday. But we must understand that this preposi- 
tion from (ex) can comprise the negation implied when I say 
the word nothing, or can be included in it. If taken in the first 
sense, then we affirm the order by stating the relation between 
what is now and its previous non-existence. But if the negation 
includes the preposition, then the order is denied and the sense 
is, It is made from nothing, i.e., not made from anything... . 
And this is verified in both ways when it is said that anything 
is made from nothing. But in the first way this preposition 
from (ex) implies order, as has been said in this reply. In the 
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second sense it imports the material cause, which is denied— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, a. 2, ad 34™,* 


The Act of Creation 


\ Considered in itself the act of creation is an act of the 
will of God and like every act of will is an immanent 
action, that is, an action that is completed within the sub- 
ject acting:\ Yet, in virtue of this immanent act of God, 
an effect exists outside of God, and therefore the act of 
creation is said to be virtually transitive. As virtually 
transitive it is the act of the executive will. 

Then, too, the act of creation must be identified with 
the essence of God and must communicate in all the at- 
tributes of the divine essence. It must be one and simple, 
eternal and immutable, and in its own reality necessary. 
In coming to this conclusion we are simply accepting the 
demands of reason growing out of what we have seen 
the nature of God must be. Still, this does not prevent 
our being involved in mysteries which remain obscure to 
our understanding. How can the act of creation be eter- 
nal, and yet have its effect only in time? Has the act 
existed throughout eternity without an effect? And 
would not this mean that a change has taken place in 
God when He passed as it were from the repose of eter- 
nity to the activity of creating? 

Fundamentally, the answer is that that act of creation 
is immanent and therefore eternally complete in the di- 
vine essence, and not at all dependent on any effect for 


* The idea of creation is an idea that certainly could have 
been arrived at by mere natural reason, but as a matter of fact 
it seems not to have been reached without the aid of revelation. 
It appears first in Philo Judaeus (circa a.p. 40), who may have 
derived it from the Old Testament. The first clear philosophic 
Statement of it is in Origen (circa A.D. 222). Greek philosophy 
generally accepted the Epicurean maxim, Ex nthilo nihil fit, 
(Nothing can be made of nothing), and thought of matter and 
motion as eternal—Cf. St. Thomas: QQ. Disp. de Potentia, 
q. 3, a. 3, and St. Augustine: The City of God, Bk. 8, c. 4. 
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its completion. But that answer seems to account more 
clearly for the eternal existence of the act of creation 
than for the temporal existence of its effect. If the 
act is complete without any dependence on its effect, 
how or why does the effect begin to be? To answer this 
we may fall back on a certain analogy to the workings 
of our own wills. We can will a thing today to take 
place tomorrow, and tomorrow it will take place in virtue 
of our having willed it today. The ultimate effect of my 
act of willing does not need to be simultaneous with the 
act of willing. It is true, of course, that the effect is not 
brought about merely by my act of willing. Some other 
power must be called upon to carry out the mandate of 
the will. But suppose will and power were identical as 
they are in God. There would then be no need to do 
more than will the effect in order to have it take place. 
For, as St. Thomas reminds us (Contra Gentiles, II, 35), 
the intellect guiding the will prescribes not only the doing 
of the action, but also the manner of the doing and the 
time at which it is to be done. And he illustrates by the 
example of the physician who orders the medicine to be 
taken at specified times, and it is taken at those times in 
virtue of his orders. This is of course only an analogy, 
and an analogy is never an entirely satisfactory reason, 
though it may afford us a way of grasping a difficult 
point which reason itself would never give. Ultimately, 
however, the reason in this case will have to be found in 
the fact that God as the immutable being exists in the 
immutable duration which we call eternity; while the 
effect, having in it movement and succession, can exist 
only in the successive duration we call time. Thus the 
effect must exist in time, though the.act is eternal. 

If, then, the effect of the act of creation begins to ex- 
ist in time through the influence of the one eternal act of 
the will of God, the creation of the universe does not 
argue any change in God. What is new when time be- 
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gins, is the universe; God remains unchanging in His 
eternity. 

When St. Thomas says (Summa Theologica, I, q. 19, 
a. 4) that the will of God is the cause of things, he 
means to say that things other than God come into being, 
not through any necessity inhering in the divine nature 
to give being to such things, but by an act that is of the 
will and therefore voluntary as opposed to such natural 
necessity. Such a voluntary act in God would be com- 
plete and perfect even if the universe did not exist as its 
effect. Consequently creation is called a free act, because 
the universe need not exist as its effect and would not 
so exist unless God had so willed. There can be no 
necessity for the universe existing, for God’s perfection 
is infinite without it. 


Summary 


There is will in God, for will is a pure perfection 
found in creatures, and hence must be predicated for- 
mally of God. The will and its act are identified with 
God’s essence and therefore are simple, immutable, eter- 
nal, and necessary. The divine will regards God’s good- 
ness to be loved, and other goods to be produced as well 
as loved. It necessarily regards God’s own goodness, but 
is not necessitated by any other good. Kreedom, as the 
pure perfection of the creature, must be predicated for- 
mally of God’s will in regard to goods outside the divine 
essence. | This freedom does not imply mutability in God, 
because the act of the divine will always proceeds from 
infinite wisdom, and consequently there could be no rea- 
son why it should change. Evil is not independent of the 
will of God, but it is never willed directly; physical evil 
is willed indirectly and moral evil permissively. God’s ab- 
solute will cannot be frustrated, but His conditioned will 
is not fulfilled unless the condition is verified. The di- 
vine omnipotence extends to all that is absolutely pos- 
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sible. Apparent limitations of omnipotence are explained 
by the absolute impossibility or nothingness of the things 
that seem to be limitations. Creation means the act of 
the will or power of God producing an effect without 
any pre-existing material cause; producing something out 
of nothing, or according to its whole substance. The act 
of creation itself is identified with the divine essence and 
therefore immutable and eternal. It is an immanent act 
(though virtually transitive) and consequently complete | 
in the divine essence, without any dependence on the 
effect. That is why the act can be eternal while the 
effect exists only in time. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The divine goodness is the primary object of the 
divine will; all other goods are secondary objects. 

2. The divine will regards the divine goodness neces- 
sarily; all other goods freely. 

3. Freedom, as a pure perfection, must be predicated 
formally of God. 

4. Evil is never directly willed by God, but only indi- 
rectly or permissively. 

5. Omnipotence means the power to do all that is ab- 
solutely possible. 

6. Creation means the production of an effect accord- 
ing to its whole substance. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The exemplary cause of creation—Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 44, a. 3; I, q. 15, a. 1. 

2. In what sense tail virtues can be aronihed to 
God.—Cf. Contra Gentiles, I, 92-94; Summa Theologica, 
ta. Zia l-3 

3. Love in God.—Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 20, a. 
1-4, 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE UNIVERSE AS THE EFFECT OF THE 
CREATIVE ACT 


1. THe UNIverse ExpLaINneD BY CREATION 


Creation in the Passive Sense 


We have spoken of creation in the active sense as the 
act of God in virtue of which a being that is not God 
begins to exist. But creation is also to be taken in the 
passive sense, and then it must mean that which exists 
with dependence on the creator. In this sense St. 
Thomas defines creation as “a certain relation to God 
joined with newness of being.’’* 

By creation in this sense we mean the universe, in- 
cluding in it not only bodily substance, but also finite 
minds. There would, of course, be no point in the dis- 
cussion of the origin and dependence of the universe if 
we did not admit the existence of bodily substance out- 
side of thought. If the universe has existence only in 
the mind, if it is merely God’s thought, or the thought of 
absolute mind, there would be no special meaning in dis- 
cussing how it originated or on what it depended. It 
could still be said to be created, but such creation would, 
of course, be merely mental. And it would have depend- 
ence on mind as all thought has. But this is not the 
sense in which the problem of the universe has been un- 
derstood and discussed down the ages. For our purpose, 
then, we must assume the realistic view of the universe 
as the true view, and with this understanding we must 


* Relatio quaedam ad Deum cum novitate essendi—QQ. Disp. 
de Potentia, q. 3, a. 4. 
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undertake to show that this real universe owes its origin 
and continuance to the creative act of God. 

In the explanation which creation offers for the uni- 
verse, the created thing owes its origin and its continu- 
ance to the influence of God’s power. It is probable that 
the popular concept of creation is largely anthropo- 
morphic. It is likely to represent the act of creation 
mostly after the analogy of our own actions; as an ac- 
tivity on the part of God that was once exercised in the 
beginning and then ceased to be; as if God remaining 
outside the universe could give it a beginning of existence 
and then leave it to itself. St. Augustine warns us 
against such a way of looking at God’s action. 


Not as an artisan works did He work. For the box the 
artisan makes is something outside of him, and when it is made, 
it is put in some other place, and though the artisan may be near 
at hand, he remains in some other place, and he is outside the 
work he makes. But God being intimately present to the world 
fashions it, being everywhere present He fashions it, and does 
not withdraw elsewhere. He does not, as it were, handle from 
without the mass which He fashions. By the presence of His 
majesty He makes what He makes, and by His: presence He 
governs what He made.—Tractatus in Evangelium sec. Joannem, 
tractw in 10: 


The created thing could no more exist if the influence 
of the creative power were not constantly exerted on it, 
than it could originally begin to exist without the exer- 
cise of that creative power. The created thing always 
remains, as it begins, dependent; it can never stand 
alone, or act alone; but it needs the constant influence of 
the creative power to sustain it in being and to co-operate 
with it in its activity. Things which we produce (except 
our own thoughts) can go on existing after the exercise 
of our activity ceases; but then these things were not at 
any time wholly dependent on us for their existence. 
Even without us they were something; we did not make 
them out of nothing. But apart from the creative power 
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and act of God, what God creates is nothing. It was 
nothing until His creative power was exercised in regard 
to it; and therefore it would be nothing if the influence 
of that creative power were to be withdrawn. The ceas- 
ing of the creative influence would result in the annihila- 
tion of the creature. 


Proof of Creation 


Whether the universe was created or not is a question 
of fact, and philosophy in dealing with questions of fact 
has no way of direct proof, but must proceed by way 
of excluding all possibilities but one. It shows what is 
the fact by showing what must be the fact. Therefore, 
the philosophic proof of creation is a proof of exclusion, 
which after taking account of all the possible explana- 
tions of the origin of the universe, shows that all except 
one—the explanation by creation—are unacceptable. 

The possible explanations can be summed up under the 
following heads: 

1. The universe owes its origin to creation; 

2. The universe is unoriginated; it is eternal and un- 
produced, at least as far as the matter of which it is com- 
posed is concerned ; 

3. The universe is identified with the sum of all real- 
ity. This is the pantheistic explanation. 

Now, if all possibilities have been included here, and 
if we can eliminate 2 and 3 as unacceptable, it will re- 
main that 1, the theory of creation, is correct. The 
elimination of 2 and 3 will be the task of the later sec- 
tions of this chapter. 

There are, however, positive reasons to show that cre- 
ation is the only acceptable explanation of the universe, 
though the necessity of eliminating the other explanations 
is implied even in these. And first of all we have the 
proof which is derived from the contingency of the 
universe. 
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We know the universe as a contingent being, for we 
know it as the subject of all the changes that fall under 
our experience. Now, the subject of change cannot be 
the necessary being, but must be contingent. The neces- 
sary being, since it must be what it is, cannot change. 
And, further, the contingent being cannot be self-existing, 
for it has not in itself the sufficient reason for its exist- 
ence. Consequently, it must be dependent for its exist- 
ence on a necessary, self-existing being. The existence 
of the contingent being is in this way an argument for 
the existence of God, and not only of God as the neces- 
sary being, but also of God as the reason for the exist- 
ence of the contingent being. The same argument, then, 
that proves the existence of God from the nature of the 
contingent being, proves also the dependence of the con- 
tingent being on God as its reason for existence. For 
this dependence cannot be explained by identifying the 
contingent with the necessary, as will be shown in deal- 
ing with Pantheism. Neither can it be explained on the 
supposition of an unproduced and self-existent matter, 
for it is the matter of the universe that is the subject of 
the changes. Consequently, the dependence of the con- 
tingent on God can be explained only on the supposition 
that the universe has been made out of nothing by God, 
the necessary being. 

To this may be added a second argument, advanced 
by St. Thomas on the authority of Plato (QQ. Disp. 
de Potentia, q. 3, a. 5). Whenever, he says, there is 
something common found in many things, this com- 
mon element must be the result of some one cause, 
and not of the many things themselves. For the many 
are many different causes and should produce different 
effects. They have nothing in common to make them 
conspire in the producing of one and the same effect, ex- 
cept this common element which is the thing to be ac- 
counted for and which cannot be the cause of itself. 
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Therefore existence, the element common to all, must be 
owing, not to the things themselves, but to one cause dis- 
tinct from all of them. Therefore the things that make 
up the universe owe their existence to one cause distinct 
from the universe—God. 


Objections to Creation 


Mill in his Three Essays on Religion, 143 sq., claims 
that there are permanent elements in nature: the chem- 
ical elements and their properties, and the sum total of 
force. On the strength of this claim he denies that we 
can extend the principle of causality to the universe as a 
whole. He would limit its application to the particular 
changes that go on within the limits of the universe. Of 
course Mill belonged to a time when “Science” held as 
an article of faith that the chemical elements were ulti- 
mate and unalterable. Scientific orthodoxy no longer 
requires such a belief. But, to put the matter on a 
broader basis, it is true that we have no experience of 
matter or force being created. In all the changes in the 
material universe matter and force are there to begin 
with and at the end of the changes matter and force are 
still there, the same in quantity though different in form. 
But this last phrase, “different in form,” is the point of 
the whole argument. We do not need to see matter and 
force created to recognize them as contingent. It is 
enough that we witness them undergoing transforma- 
tions. They are the subject of the changes that take 
place, and the subject of change is not necessary, but 
contingent. 

Spencer finds what he considers insuperable objections 
against creation in connection with the ideas of space 
and time.* If the universe is created, then we must con- 
ceive that space was created in the same manner. “But 





* First Principles, Part I, c. 2, sec. 11. 
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the impossibility of conceiving this is so manifest that no 
one dares to assert it.” Yet if he had known the tradi- 
tion of philosophy from St. Augustine to St. Thomas 
and beyond until we come to Newton, he would have 
found it asserted times without number that space is 
nothing outside the material universe, and that in the 
creation of the material universe space is produced in 
the production of matter. And he finds a self-existing 
creator inconceivable, because he cannot conceive an un- 
limited duration such as the self-existing being should 
have. But again the same tradition would have shown 
him that the duration of the self-existing being is not of 
the kind he imagines, a sort of indefinite prolongation of 
a time-duration, but the immutable, unextended duration 
of eternity. Such a concept may indeed be difficult, as 
are all concepts which represent realities that cannot 
be pictured by means of the imagination, but as long 
as it is recognized as the kind of duration which reason 
demands for an infinite and immutable being, it is not 
inconceivable. 

And in regard to all objections founded on the claim 
that creation and the notions associated with it are unin- 
telligible or mysterious, it must be remarked that no no- 
tion is unintelligible if we can form a clear idea of it. 
We can form a clear idea of creation if we can keep our 
notion of creation from being confused with other forms 
of production. That we can do this should be clear from 
the explanation given in the beginning of the chapter. 
We should not claim any comprehensive knowledge of 
the act of creation, any more than we should claim to 
have a comprehensive knowledge of any of God’s perfec- 
tions. An idea may be clear and true as far as it goes, 
even though it may contain but few of many possible 
details and fall far short of expressing the fullness of 
the reality which it represents. And if it is clear and 
true as far as it goes, it is not unintelligible. 
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2. UNrPRoDUCED MATTER 


Theories of an Unproduced Universe 


We might use the name “Naturalism” to include all 
proposed theories that have attempted to explain nature 
without going outside of nature. Naturalism is the sys- 
tem implied in the second of the objections which St. 
Thomas gives against the existence of God.* It proceeds 
on the assumption that “the hypothesis of God is un- 
necessary.” Or we might group together all who have 
assumed that matter and motion are eternal, even though 
some of them may have brought in an outside cause to 
account for the formation of the universe. For the most 
part such theories are materialistic, since they rely on 
matter and force alone in their explanations. But there 
would be found some notable exceptions to this state- 
ment. Or finally we may put into one class all those 
who, while admitting the universe to be a reality distinct 
from God, explain its origin and continuance without 
reference to God; and this whether they admit the exist- 
ence of God or not. Whatever grouping we accept, all 
these theories have this in common, that they rest on the 
assumption of eternal and unproduced matter. 

In the working out of the theoriesthey follow differ- 
ent ways, and again these different ways may be grouped 
under the following few heads: 

1. To trace all developments in the universe to the 
operation of chance or to some blind and necessarily act- 
ing force. This is Materialism in its crudest form. 
Democritus (fifth century B.c.) was its first proponent, 
though it may be felt to be latent in systems that pre- 
ceded his. He is the first systematic Materialist. His 
atomic theory was taken over as a cosmological theory by 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 2, a. 3. 
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the Epicureans, and it is the original type of the Mechan- 
ism and Materialism to be found even in modern phi- 
losophy. His theory is built up on the assumption of 
atoms and the void, or empty space, in which the atoms 
are falling. From the collisions of the atoms thus fall- 
ing come the combinations which result in the different 
bodies out of which the material universe is built up. In 
the process there is no end aimed at, no plan to be 
worked out, no interference of mind with the chance 
fallings and collisions and combinations of the atoms. 
The universe as it is, is just one of the innumerable pos- 
sible arrangements of atoms which chance could bring 
about. 

2. To trace the formation of the universe to the oper- 
ation of mind on pre-existing but unformed and chaotic 
matter. There is a hint of this in Anaxagoras (fifth 
century B. c.), and it is perhaps the correct interpretation 
of Plato’s Timaeus,* for there the creator is represented 
not as creating matter, but as bringing order out of the 
disordered mass. There is here, of course, no Material- 
ism, no denial of purpose or plan, but rather the asser- 
tion of design. Plato was a Theist and is credited with 
originating the proofs of the existence of God from rea- 
son. It is perhaps necessary to number Aristotle among 
those who thought of matter and motion as eternal, 
though, of course, Aristotle traces everything to the first 
unmoved mover. : 

3. To trace the development of the universe to the 
operation of a necessary law of evolution, so as not to 
need any creative design on the part of any mind in 
bringing about the results that have been reached so far 
in the universe or the further results towards which an 
evolving world is moving. With the nebular hypothesis 
of the development of the universe from a primitive 


* Timaeus, 29e-30a. 
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cosmic nebula to begin with, this way of looking at the 
universe received a fresh impetus from the appearance 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species in 1859. Not that evolu- 
tion need be interpreted naturalistically, or that Darwin 
originally supposed that his theory dispensed with the 
need of design in the universe. But those who were look- 
ing for a merely naturalistic theory of the universe 
thought that they found in the law of natural selection 
the principle they needed for their purpose. On sources 
such as these modern materialistic theories of evolution 
are built up to develop the universe from some primitive 
condition of a pre-existing matter without leaving any 
room for the influence of mind. 
Criticism 

None of these theories offer an explanation of the ori- 
gin of the universe. The best they can do is to offer an 
account of a process by which a universe could develop 
out of originally formless matter. In assuming the exist- 
ence of matter and force they have substituted innumer- 
able self-existing beings for the one self-existing being 
of Theism. Each of the atoms must be self-existing, as 
well as whatever force is introduced to explain the com- 
binations of atoms into bodies. And of course it is pecu- 
liarly inept to speak of law where there is no mind. Re- 
duced to its lowest terms a law must mean at least a uni- 
formity of occurrence of events. Now, if there were no 
mind to direct the course of events in nature and deter- 
mine the results to be reached, but only chance ruled, 
there could be no law in the sense of uniformity. For 
when chance rules, every possibility must occur an equal 
number of times, and there could be no one uniform way 
for natural events to occur. Uniformity points to law, 
and law presupposes direction, and direction implies 
mind. 

Moreover, we observe in our experience of natural 
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events that what happens is, with a certain regularity, to 
the good or advantage of individual things and of the 
world-order as a whole. It is only because this is so that 
we have anything like unity and order in the universe at 
all. If what happened was not to the good of individual 
things, these things could not continue to exist, and if it 
was not uniformly to the advantage of the world-order 
as a whole, we should have, not a cosmos, but only the 
strife of warring elements which we have imagined a 
chaos to be. Now, it is just this effect of goodness or ad- 
vantage in natural events that cannot be explained by 
matter and force alone. For, as St. Thomas reminds 
us,* material and efficient causes are the explanation of 
the effect’s existence, but they are not sufficient to ac- 
count for the fact that the effect has goodness, that is, 
suitableness to itself and others. If an efficient cause 
acts in connection with a material cause, an effect will be 
produced; but will it be produced well or ill? There is 
no answer to this question in a mechanical system. The 
efficient cause will act up to the full extent of its power 
unless impeded by some opposing influence, or limited by 
the limited receptivity of the material cause. But the 
whole causality of the efficient cause is to exercise its ac- 
tivity on the effect without reference to the suitableness 
or unsuitableness of what is produced, unless the activity 
of the efficient cause is applied in a certain measure in 
view of the purpose to be accomplished. Thus, heat ap- 
plied without measure or purpose will be simply destruc- 
tive. If the effect is good, it must be because the heat 
was applied in measure and with purpose. Therefore, 
unless we admit: some other cause besides efficient and 
material causes, we cannot explain why the effect pro- 
duced happens to be suitable to individual things or to 
the world-order. This is why there must be a final 


* OQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 5, a. 2. 
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cause for the universe, and a mind to direct the universe 
towards its final cause. 

Moreover, apart from the difficulty of admitting an in- 
numerable multitude of self-existing beings in the shape 
of atoms, it should be apparent that matter cannot be a 
self-existing being. For the self-existing being must be 
infinite, immutable, and necessary, and matter is none of 
these. It is clearly subject to imperfections and limita- 
tions, and our experience of it shows it to us as the sub- 
ject of all the changes that occur in the visible universe. 
Now, the imperfect, the limited, and the changeable can- 
not be the necessary being, and therefore carinot be self- 
existing or self-explaining. To build a theory, then, on 
the assumption of self-existing matter is to build on 
something that cannot account for itself, and can give no 
explanation of anything else. 

But even if we were able to begin with the assumption 
of eternal matter, we should still have the insuperable 
difficulty of finding some way to get something to be 
done in matter. The matter would have to be got into 
motion. We cannot simply assume the motion too. Mat- 
ter, as far as it is concerned, might just as well be at rest. 
Where, then, does the initial motion come from? Or 
how does this motion happen to be in the right direction 
to work out this present universe? Thus, the old Atom- 
ists and the Epicureans after them postulated atoms 
falling through the void. But why were the atoms fall- 
ing? And in what direction would they fall? We can 
understand the falling of objects on the earth, for we 
have the earth as a center towards which they can fall, 
and down will mean in the direction of the center of the 
earth. But what could down mean in a formless chaos 
of atoms, and how would it differ in direction from up? 
The whole discussion seems to become meaningless. But 
if in place of the cruder notion of falling, we substitute 
the notion of an attractive force to draw the atoms to- 
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gether, why is not the total result a compact mass of 
matter instead of a universe such as we have in which 
matter is unevenly distributed? The force of attraction 
ought to attract to its fullest extent, and if there is also a 
repulsive force, it likewise would have to repel to its full- 
est extent, on the supposition that there is no guidance 
of these forces. The result ought to be an equilibrium 
of forces giving us a universe in which there would be no 
motion. 

And, again, if there is an end to be attained in and by 
the universe, it is not so difficult to understand why 
among organisms those better suited to survive should 
survive. That would be the way to progress and ad- 
vancement towards the end. But if nothing is aimed at 
in the universe, if there is no end, there does not seem 
to be any reason why the march of events should be for- 
ward and upward rather than backward and down- 
ward. The universe of the Materialist, as it would be 
without any end to attain, should be indifferent to the 
direction in which it is moving. Progress or regress 
should be all the same to it. There can be no difference 
between going ahead and going back if you are not going 
anywhere. One suspects that if it were not for the urge 
to be rid of the influence of mind in the universe, the 
Materialistic Evolutionists would be the first to point out 
the deficiencies in their own theories. Weissmann is 
quoted by Dwight* as asserting: “We must assume 
natural selection to be the principle of the explanation 
of the metamorphoses, because all other apparent prin- 
ciples of explanation fail us; and it is inconceivable that 
there should be another capable of explaining the adapta- 
tion of organisms without assuming the help of the prin- 
ciple of design.” And if it be asked, Why not accept the 
principle of design, then? the answer seems to be, Be- 


* Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist, p. 49. 
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cause to accept design is to open up the way to the ad- 
mission of mind and God. There is a type of scientific 
mind on which it grates a little, as Eddington says,* to 
have scientific facts interpreted as evidence of design on 
the part of God, as if this was forcing the “free spirit of 
inquiry into one predetermined mode of expression,” and 
most astronomers, he assures us, chafe somewhat when 
they are reminded of the psalm, “The heavens declare 
the glory of God.” Why this should be may not be so 
simple to explain, but as long as such an:attitude exists, 
we must expect that many logical defects in theories will 
be minimized as long as these theories seem to provide a 
substitute for design. 


3. PANTHEISM 


Meaning of Pantheism 


An explanation of the universe which, while admitting 
the existence of God, at the same time identifies the real- 
ity of God with the reality of the universe is Pantheism. 
It is fundamental in it to regard God as the one and only 
reality. God is all that really is; everything else is only 
the appearance or the semblance or a mode of this one 
reality. God is the source from which all things ema- 
nate, or the immanent principle which works out its own 
ends in all things, and finds its fullest expression and de- 
velopment in consciousness. In whatever way it is ex- 
pressed, Pantheism always maintains that God is imma- 
nent in the universe but does not transcend it. In this 
it is clearly distinguished from Theism, which likewise 
holds that God is immanent in the universe, but that He 
is immanent there as the originating, conserving, and 
co-operating cause of the universe. As a cause, however, 


* Science and the Unseen World, pp. 24-25. 
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He has His reality distinct from the reality of the uni- 
verse. His reality is immanent in the universe, but also 
transcends it. 


Historical Summary of Pantheism 


Though we may not be able to find fully worked-out 
systems of Pantheism, we can find pantheistic tendencies 
in thought running far back in the history of philosophy. 
Thus in Indian philosophy we find the teaching of the 
identity of all things with Brahman as the “source,” or 
Atman as the “self.” Whatever is not Brahman is Maya 
or delusion. In Greek philosophy Stoicism was not very 
clear or consistent in its understanding of the relations 
of God to the universe. God is, indeed, spoken of by the 
Stoics as the author of the universe, but He is also called 
the World-Soul, and He is called fire and breath, as well 
as soul and reason. In the philosophy of Plotinus (A. pD. 
205-270) the supreme reality is the One, which is identi- 
fied with the Good. From the undifferentiated unity of 
the One emanates the vovc, the image of the One, and 
the World-Soul, the image of the votc. From the 
World-Soul come individual souls which are plastic 
forces giving existence to matter. What the process of 
emanation is, is not entirely clear. It is not creation in 
the sense in which St. Thomas uses that word, for it is 
not an act of the will, but apparently a kind of natural 
process of overflow of the goodness of the One. The 
system of Plotinus would bear a pantheistic interpreta- 
tion, but it is not clearly Pantheism. Among Christian 
philosophers John Scotus Erigena (ninth century a. D.) 
held that God is the essence of all things. His is the 
most definitely pronounced of early pantheistic systems. 

When we hear that God makes all things [he says] we ought 
not to understand this otherwise than in the sense that God is 


in all things, that is, that He subsists as the essence of all 
things. For He alone truly is per se, and whatever truly exists 
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in the things we say exist, is only He.—De Divisione Naturae 
POY (2 


, 


In the Middle Ages we come upon the Pantheists 
Amaury, or Almaric, and David of Dinant, both of the 
thirteenth century, the latter of whom is mentioned by 
St. Thomas* as having “most absurdly held that God 
was primary matter.” In the sixteenth century Giordano 
Bruno (1548-1600) held that God is the sum of all 
being; that He is identical with primary matter and also 
with the World-Soul. 


The Pantheism of Spinoza 


Most of these pantheistic theories are now of only his- 
torical interest, but not so the Pantheism of Spinoza, 
which continues to influence modern thought. Descartes 
(Principles of Philosophy, part i, li-liii) had defined sub- 
stance as “a thing which exists in such a way as to stand 
in need of nothing beyond itself in order to its existence.” 
This is making substance independent being, and Des- 
cartes recognized that in his sense of substance “there 
can be conceived but one substance which is absolutely 
independent, and that is God.” But created things need 
only the help of God to exist, and therefore he recognizes 
an analogous use of the term, substance, to apply to 
created substances, mind and body. Each substance has 
“one principal attribute, as thinking of the mind, and ex- 
tension of the body.”t On this is founded his doctrine 
of the two substances. With the help of the notion of 
analogy Descartes thus escaped open profession of the 
Pantheism that is implicit in his definition of sub- 
stance. It remained for Spinoza to work out a system 
of Pantheism from the definition of substance as inde- 


pendent being. 


* Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 8. 
+ Cf. Meditations, VI. 
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In his Ethics Spinoza develops his philosophy after the 
manner of a geometry, in a purely a priori fashion, be- 
ginning with definitions and axioms and proceeding to 
propositions and corollaries. In the first part substance 
is defined as that which is in itself and is conceived 
through itself (definition iii) ; attribute as that which the 
intellect perceives as constituting the essence of sub- 
stance (def. iv) ; God is a being absolutely infinite, that is, 
a substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses eternal and infinite essence (def. vi). Substance 
is prior to its modifications (proposition i); two sub- 
stances having different attributes have nothing in com- 
mon (prop. ii); and one such substance cannot be the 
cause of the other (prop. iii). Existence appertains to 
the nature of substance (prop. vii) and all substance is 
necessarily infinite (prop. viii). God, or a substance con- 
sisting of infinite attributes, necessarily exists (prop. xi), 
but except God no substance can be granted or conceived 
(prop. xiv). Whatever is, is God and nothing can exist 
or be known without God (prop. xv). God is the in- 
dwelling and not the transient cause of all things (prop. 
xvill), and He does not act from freedom of will (prop. 
XXxll, cor. i) ; therefore things could not have been pro- 
duced by God in any other manner or order than that in 
which they were produced (prop. xxxiii). And in Part 
II we are told that thought is an attribute of God, or God 
is a thinking thing (prop. i), and extension is an attri- 
bute of God, or God is an extended thing (prop. ii). 

From these statements of Spinoza we gather that in 
his system there is but one substance and that this sub- 
stance is infinite and eternal. This infinite and eternal 
substance is God, though it may also be called nature. 
This substance has infinite attributes, but we conceive 
it as thinking and as extended. Thought and extension 
are only two ways in which the one infinite substance is 
conceived by us. God is the immanent or indwelling 
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cause of all, not producing things by a free act of His 
will, but necessarily. 

Later Pantheism tends to be cf the idealistic type. 
Thus, according to Hegel, everything is simply the evolu- 
tion of the Idea, which, starting as the most abstract of 
all notions, the notion of being, develops the categories, 
externalizes itself in nature, returns to itself and finds its 
completeness in the absolute state. For Fichte all things 
are from the universal self-consciousness. The Ego 
posits the non-Ego; the free Ego posits other free beings 
by which its own freedom is limited; hence the moral 
law, which is God. God as a separate being is unthink- 
able. For Schelling the Absolute is the identity of all 
differences: subject and object, nature and mind, all 
things evolve from the primal unity in opposite direc- 
tions. History is the gradual self-revelation of the Abso- 
lute; when this revelation is completed, God will be. 


The Claims of Pantheism 


Pantheism claims to unify all things; to find one source 
from the many, from which all can be derived without 
separation from the source, and therefore without break- 
ing up the original unity. The search for unity is indeed 
the quest of all philosophy, but Pantheism is seeking it 
at the cost of the individuality and independence of 
things. Unity does not need to mean that there is one 
essence of all things; it is enough that all should be 
held together by their relation to the one cause. As St. 
Thomas says: 

God is by His essence the cause of things, and thus all the 
plurality of things is reduced back to one simple principle.— 
QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 5, a. 2, ad 4"™. 


It claims that it is safeguarding the infinite by refus- 
ing to admit any being besides; for, it says, whatever 
would exist over and above and beyond the infinite 
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would limit the infinite. But all depends on what is 
meant by “over and above and beyond.” If there was 
any being that was over and above and beyond the in- 
finite in the sense that it was independent of the infinite, 
then the reality of this being would be a limitation of 
the infinite. But Theism has never claimed this. There 
is only one independent being; all other being is depend- 
ent and derived. This is what is implied in our claim 
that the concept of being applies only analogically to God 
and creatures.* 

It claims to give an exalted idea of God by making 
Him all in all. Yet in so doing it is robbing Him of the 
essential attributes of divinity. For He is then no longer 
a personal being; no longer the intelligent cause and 
ruler of the world; no longer just, holy, and free; but is 
on the contrary changeable, finite, manifesting Himself 
out of sheer necessity, never actually perfect, but only 
evolving. 

It claims to impart a deeper meaning to the visible 
world by making it a revelation of God. But the visible 
world can be all of that without losing its identity. The 
revelation does not need to be confounded with the thing 
revealed. 

It claims to exalt man; yet it is depriving him of his 
highest attributes in denying to him his individualty, his 
personality, and his freedom. 

And lastly, according to Paulsen, at least, (Einleitung 
in die Philosophie, 8te Auflage, 267sq.) it claims to 
embody the. very essence of religion: fear of God and 
trust in God. Humility, he says, is the feeling of the lit- 
tle in the presence of the great, of the finite in the pres- 
ence of the infinite. This is of course reducing the es- 
sence of religion to Schleiermacher’s “feeling of depend- 
ence.” Now, religion is much more than this. And be- 





*See Part I, 24 sq. 
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sides, the feeling, whether of humility or reverence or 
trust, is not necessarily religious at all. We naturally 
feel our smallness in the presence of any greatness, but 
whether our feeling will take on the character of religion 
oor not, depends on the nature of the object in the pres- 
ence of which we feel it. Otherwise we should all be 
pagans in our attitude towards the vastness and power 
manifested in nature: Religion is the attitude of persons 
toward a Person, and if we take out the element of per- 
sonality, religion disappears. The pagan at least personi- 
fied the powers he worshiped. 


The Appeal of Pantheism 


In modern times the acceptance of Pantheism by some 
persons of more serious minds was facilitated by the 
fact that it appeared to furnish an antidote to the deistic 
tendency of so much eighteenth-century philosophy. The 
Deists made God the architect of the universe, but other- 
wise they set Him entirely apart from His work, putting 
Him outside His universe and denying to Him any provi- 
dence over the affairs of the universe or any concern for 
the course of human events. Goethe, as quoted by Paul- 
sen (Einleitung, p. 329), voices the Pantheists’ protest 
against this view: 

What were a God who only gave the world a push from with- 
out, or let it spin around His finger? I look for a God who 
moves the world from within, who fosters nature in Himself, 
Himself in nature; so that naught of all that lives and moves 
and has its being in Him ever forgets His force or His spirit. 


The objection is well taken. God must be immanent 
in the universe. But this does not mean that He cannot 
also be transcendent. To be in the universe God does 
not need to be identified with it. 

Pantheism finds difficulty in presenting itself as a log- 
ical system. In identifying the One and the Many it 
opens the way to contradictions of all sorts, As James 
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says, “It revels in formulas that defy understanding.”* 
It is its mystical side, however, rather than the logical, 
on which its appeal to many minds is based. In profess- 
ing to discover God in all things in nature around us, it 
seems to be offering direct access to the source of all 
being. This, in spite of whatever vagueness may be in- 
volved in it, or perhaps even on account of that very 
vagueness, makes a special appeal to persons of a 
poetico-religious temperament. And, then, the language it 
uses often approaches so closely to the language of The- 
ism as to be almost indistinguishable from it. But what- 
ever comfort and attraction there might be in the feeling 
of oneness with the One who is at the same time the All, 
is already more abundantly and reasonably supplied in 
the relations of the soul to the personal God of Theism. 
Theism also finds God in nature. But unlike Pantheism, 
it recognizes nature as the handiwork of God, not His 
essence. Paulsen cites Lessing, Herder, and Goethe as 
poets who had imbibed the pantheistic spirit through 
their acquaintance with Spinoza, and always making al- 
lowance for the difficulty of distinguishing pantheistic 
language from theistic, it is not difficult to find traces of 
the same pantheistic strain in English poetry. Thus we 
have Wordsworth in Tintern Abbey telling us, 


I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 





* Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 117. 
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General Criticism of Pantheism 


In opposition to Pantheism in any of its forms it must 
be argued in the first place that it contradicts experience 
in identifying the One with the many. Our experience 
surely shows us the “otherness” of things outside our- 
selves, and of minds outside our minds. If “otherness” is 
manifested in no other way, it should be apparent in the 
conflict of minds that makes up human history. And 
then there is the obstinacy with which nature resists our 
will, so that even the conquests we make of nature are 
made at the cost of conforming to nature’s way of doing. 
Surely the One should be at one with itself, and we can- 
not attribute all this opposition and strife to it. 

Again, Pantheism is found to be in opposition to reason 
in many fundamental ways. It must predicate of the 
One the contradictory attributes of finite and infinite. 
The One must be infinite, for it is the sum of all reality, 
and yet it must be at the same time finite as the subject 
of all the limitations of all the things that make up real- 
ity. It must be immutable if it is infinite; and yet it 
must be subject to all the changes in nature. It must be 
inextended and extended; intelligent and irrational ; liv- 
ing and not living. 

Furthermore, Pantheism takes all meaning out of mo- 
rality by taking all meaning out of personal identity. All 
our actions can be nothing else than manifestations of 
the activity of the One. All of them, therefore, must be 
equally necessary, and consequently all must be equally 
good. 

Pantheism removes one of the great safeguards of mo- 
rality by making personal immortality meaningless. If 
the human individual is not a distinct reality, there can 
be no meaning attached to the idea of a personal survival 
after death. Immortality can be no more than a re- 
absorption into the undifferentiated unity of the One. 
There could be left no individual feeling or conscious- 
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ness, and consequently if any being is aware of any un- 
toward results of evil actions done in the present life, 
that being can be only the One. Such evil results would 
certainly be no concern of ours as individuals after our 
individual consciousness has been re-absorbed into what 
James calls “the mother-sea of consciousness.” 

Finally, it is not easy to distinguish Pantheism from 
Atheism in the way in which it works out practically. As 
Professor Hibben has pointed out, there is a tendency 
for pantheistic thought to develop into mere materialism. 


Pantheism in identifying God with the world, leads some of 
its adherents to the question: “If the world is everything, why 
call it God? The only story the world tells us of itself, is the 
story of material atoms and mechanical relations. Is not the 
idea of God, therefore, wholly illusory?”—The Problems of 
Philosophy, p. 77. 


Summary 


In the passive sense creation means the sum of all real- 
ity that is not God: the universe, including bodily sub- 
stances and finite minds. In calling this sum created we 
mean to assert that it owes its origin and continuance to 
the act by which God drew it out of nothingness. Th« 
proof of creation is really by way of exclusion, exclud- 
ing the possibility of eternal matter, and the possibility of 
identifying the universe with God. Yet, positive reason 
for creation can be found in the fact of the contingency 
of the universe, and from the fact that the common at- 
tribute of existence in contingent things must have a 
common cause outside these things. Naturalism or ma- 
terialism in its various forms holds that matter exists 
eternally and unproduced, and explains the formation of 
the universe by the operation of chance or blind neces- 
sary force on this matter, or by the working of a neces- 
sary law of evolution in it. But such explanations make 
matter and force self-existing, which clearly they cannot 
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be, for-it is in them that all the changes of the universe 
take place. The universe cannot be explained by the 
action of material and efficient causes only, without ad- 
mitting final cause, and to admit final cause is to admit 
mind. Pantheism is any explanation of reality which 
identifies God and the universe. Pantheistic thinking 
goes far back in the history of philosophy, but systematic 
Pantheism is best exemplified in Spinoza, who builds up 
his system on the definition of substance as independent 
being. What Pantheism claims to have done in finding 
a unity in reality and in stressing the supremacy of God 
has already been done in Theism without the sacrifice of 
the multiplicity that is also characteristic of reality. As for 
religion, feelings of reverence and confidence are not nec- 
essarily religious unless they are directed towards a per- 
sonal object. Pantheism is not wrong in stressing the im- 
manence of God, but this can be done without denying His 
transcendence. Finally, Pantheism is in opposition to both 
reason and experience, in failing to recognize multiplicity 
and in predicating contradictories of the same subject. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The universe owes its origin to creation by God. 

2. Matter cannot be an unproduced being. 

3. Reality, as we find it in our experience, cannot be 
explained without admitting final cause as well as ma- 
terial and efficient causes. 

4. The evidence for development in the sense of prog- 
ress in the universe is evidence also for the existence of 
mind directing the universe. 

5. Spinoza’s definition of substance is purely arbi- 
trary. 

6. All the claims put forward in the name of Pan- 
theism have been forestalled in Theism. 

7. Pantheism is in opposition to both reason and expe- 
rience. 
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Points for Further Study 

1. The possibility of the eternal creation of matter.— 
Cf. Contra Gentiles, II, 31-38; Summa Theologica, I, 
q. 46. 

2. The relation of the study of creation to a knowl- 
edge of God.—Cf. Contra Gentiles, II, 1, 5. 
_ 3. The reason for the distinction of created things.— 

Cf. Contra Gentiles, II, 39-45; Summa Theologica, I, qq. 
47, 48. 
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192-210. 


On NATURALISM 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 510-23. 


On PANTHEISM 


Driscoll: Christian Philosophy—God, pp. 179-200. 
Boedder:, Natural Theology, pp. 112-17, 200-09, 449- 
60. 
Joyce: Principles of Natural Theology, pp. 479-510. 
St. Thomas: Contra Gentiles, I, 36, 37. 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 3, a. 8. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE END OF CREATION 


1. THE EXISTENCE OF AN END FoR CREATION 


The Need of a Final Cause 


An effect is never fully accounted for without ultimate 
reference to a mind. This is why, as was said above,* 
materialistic explanations of nature must always prove 
unsatisfactory. We never understand a thing unless we 
come to see the idea that is embodied in it. This is only 
a statement of the Scholastic theory of knowledge, that 
to know a thing is intellectually to apprehend its form; 
for the form of anything is the idea of it. Now, this idea, 
before it was embodied in the effect, must have pre- 
existed in a mind. But it cannot pass from this existence 
in a mind to a real existence outside the mind, unless the 
will intervenes to give it such existence. Merely thinking 
a thing does not make it real. It is realized by being 
willed. This is the only way in which the idea can come 
to existence in reality (Cf. St. Thomas: QQ. Disp. de 
Potentia, q. 3, a. 15). Now, the idea pre-existing in the 
mind and moving the will to give it existence in reality 
is the final cause or end. There is no production, there- 
fore, without an end or final cause. 

Against all materialistic thinking, Scholastic phi- 
losophy holds to the truth embodied in the axiom: Ommne 
agens agit propter finem, Every efficient cause acts for an 
end. To understand how this is so, we can help our- 
selves by taking the explanation offered by St. Thomas: 


* See p. 181 sq. 
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The cause which acts through will, acts for an end in such a 
way as to set the end before itself and in a certain way to move 
itself towards that end by directing its actions towards it. But 
nature moves towards an end by being moved and directed by 
another being that understands and wills; as is shown in the 
case of the arrow which tends towards the mark set because of 
the direction given it by the archer—QQ. Disp. de Potentia, 
Ge i Bl HS 


And so we must look for an end for the universe, 
since without an end the universe as an effect would 
remain unintelligible. 


Possibility of Knowing the End 


Descartes in his Principles of Philosophy (Part I, 
XXVIII) says: 


We will not seek reasons of natural things from the end 
which God or nature proposed to Himself in their creation, for 
we ought not to presume so far as to think that we are sharers 
in the counsels of the Deity. 


And the French version, which also has Descartes’ ap- 
proval, adds: “And we will entirely reject from our phi- 
losophy the search for final causes.” Now, as Descartes’ 
philosophy of nature is built up entirely on mechanical 
principles, final causes could find no place in it; but the 
reason he here gives for the rejection of final causes is 
something different: a fear of presumption in prying into 
the secrets of the divine counsels. But this fear is really 
unfounded. The activities of things fall under our ob- 
servations and are subject to our investigation. These 
activities lead to some knowledge, at least, of the nature 
of the things investigated; and the nature of a thing ex- 
presses the idea embodied in the thing, and this idea in 
turn points to the final cause or end. The process of ar- 
riving at a knowledge of final causes is therefore an en- 
tirely possible one for us. We may not succeed in dis- 
covering the particular ends of all things, or we may be 
mistaken in the particular ends we attempt to assign to 
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some things. But the process of investigation of ends is 
certainly open to us, and some success in such investiga- 
tion is not beyond reasonable hopes. And besides, we 
are not particularly concerned with discovering the par- 
ticular ends of particular things, but with the end of the 
universe as a whole. And we may see a purpose which 
the universe as a whole is suited to attain, even though 
we may not understand the purpose of the details of 
the universe. 


The Nature of Ends 


The end or final cause is that on account of which 
something is done. It is always a good, for it is only as 
a good that anything can have the power to move a will. 
It may be a good included in the thing itself which is 
done, and then we call it the intrinsic end, or the end of 
the work. Thus there is a good included in the process 
of learning, that is, the good of knowledge. And this 
good may move the will to desire to undertake the proc- 
ess of learning. If for the sake of knowledge I strive 
to learn, the knowledge hoped for is the intrinsic end or 
good of the learning process. Or the good may be some- 
thing external to the work itself, but which the doer at- 
taches to the work. Then we call it an extrinsic end, or 
the end of the worker. A worker may attach any pur- 
pose he pleases to a work provided it is not entirely in- 
compatible with the intrinsic end of the work. The end 
sought in the pursuit of learning might be not knowledge, 
but pleasure, reputation, or wealth. And when there is 
question of knowing ends, it is possible to investigate and 
discover intrinsic ends by studying the work itself. But 
when we come to extrinsic ends, we cannot know them 
without knowing the mind of the worker. And conse- 
quently the presumption which Descartes feared would 
not be risked in investigating the intrinsic end of the uni- 
verse. We can look for that end by studying the universe 
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itself. But it might be risked if we were seeking to dis- 
cover what extrinsic ends God might have attached to 
the universe, for to find out such things we should have 
to investigate the mind of God Himself. 


The End as Cause 


Ends are enumerated among the four causes of Aris- 
totle under the name of final causes. That on account of 
which anything is done will always influence the produc- 
tion of what is done. Now, that is what we mean by a 
cause: something that influences the production of some- 
thing else. 

What is it that the end causes? It may cause: 

1. The action of the agent or worker, and it does this 
when the goodness of the end moves the agent or worker 
to action for the sake of obtaining the good which the 
end contains. If I am spurred on to the task of studying 
by the desire to obtain for myself the good of knowl- 
edge, then knowledge as an end is the cause of my act 
of studying. 

Or the end may be the cause: 

2. Not of the action of the agent or worker, but only 
of the effect produced. This will be the case when the 
goodness of the end is the reason why the effect exists, 
though the agent or worker did not produce that effect 
because of any desire to attain that good for himself. 
We act out of the desire to possess the good of the end, 
and therefore we can hardly illustrate this case from our 
‘ own actions. St. Thomas illustrates it from the example 
of God’s goodness as the reason why He creates. Speak- 
ing of God’s creative act, he says: 


He does not act on account of His goodness as if he was 
seeking to get goodness which He did not possess; but rather 
as seeking to communicate what He already possessed. Because 
God acts, not out of desire of the end, but out of love of the 
end.—QQ. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 15, ad 14¥™, 
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2. WHAT THE END OF THE UNIVERSE Is 


God’s Goodness as the End 


In seeking to discover what is the end of creation, or 
the universe, we must ask ourselves the question: What 
is there that could move the will of God to create a uni- 
verse? Can it be any good seen in the universe to be 
created? If it were, then God’s will would be moved 
by some good that is not God Himself. Now, clearly 
this cannot be, for a will that is moved by any good out- 
side is dependent on that good, and God’s will must be 
supremely independent since it is identified with God’s 
essence. It can be nothing else than the goodness that is 
in God that moves His will to create. God’s own good- 
ness must, then, be the end of creation; it must be that 
on account of which the universe is produced. 

But if God wills the creation of the universe on ac- 
count of His own goodness, it cannot be as if the uni- 
verse could contribute anything to the increase of God’s 
goodness. The divine goodness is infinite and not sus- 
ceptible of any increase. God does not stand in need of 
any goodness that He should seek to acquire it from crea- 
tures. If, then, the end is not God’s goodness to be 
increased, it remains that it must be God’s goodness to 
be in some way communicated to other beings. Now, 
the goodness of God is communicated to creatures inas- 
much as each creature comes to have some share in 
being, a greater or a smaller share according to the grade 
of the creature. And the greatest communication in the 
goodness of God is had by those creatures that not only 
possess in their being a likeness to their creator, but also 
know themselves as sharing in that being and likeness. 
These are intelligent creatures. This is, then, what the 
created universe can bring about with reference to the 
goodness of God: a participation in that goodness by all 
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creatures, and on the part of intelligent creatures a rec- 
ognition of this participated goodness as flowing from 
God. And thus a purpose with reference to the goodness 
of God is accomplished through the created universe, and 
we call this purpose the external glory of God. 


The External Glory of God 


The glory of God as the purpose for which the uni- 
verse exists has been a much misunderstood and misused 
expression. In the hands of those who are hostile to the 
recognition of a divine purpose in the universe it has 
been made the basis of a charge that the God of the 
Theist is a selfish despot who seeks His own glory at the 
expense of His abject creatures. We shall endeavor to 
show in what follows that this is a complete mistaking 
of the relation of God’s glory to the good of the creature. 

Glory is the knowledge of excellence joined with 
esteem and praise of it. The excellence on account of 
which praise and esteem is had, is the glorified person’s 
own intrinsic worth, and as it is the object of esteem and 
praise, it is called objective glory. The knowledge joined 
with esteem and praise of the excellence is what is called 
formal glory, and this is glory in the strict sense of the 
word. Now, this formal glory may consist in one’s own 
knowledge and esteem of one’s own excellence. This is 
called internal or intrinsic glory. Some persons always 
look askance at the suggestion of one’s own knowledge 
and esteem of one’s own worth, as if there were some- 
thing reprehensible about it. But surely self-knowledge 
is commendable and. self-esteem that is proportioned 
to a true self-knowledge should be equally commendable. 
Self-esteem is reprehensible only when it is based on a 
wrong estimate of one’s own worth. Of course the cre- 
ation of the universe has nothing to contribute to God’s 
internal glory. His goodness is not increased by crea- 
tion, nor is His knowledge of His own goodness in any 
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way added to by it. Consequently His internal glory is 
unaffected by creation. 

But formal glory may also mean the knowledge Ae 
esteem which others have of one’s excellence, and then it 
is called external or extrinsic glory. When we speak of 
glory, it is usually this kind of glory we have in mind, 
the glory that comes to one from the fact that he is 
known and esteemed by others. This glory, since it de- 
pends on the knowledge which others have, is capable of 
being increased or diminished. It is something that can 
be brought about by the creation of the universe. For 
the external glory of God supposes not only the existence 
of excellence on the part of God, but also the existence 
of other beings to know and praise that excellence. Such 
glory can be brought about, therefore, by the production 
of creatures, and can be brought about in no other way. 
And since this glory includes knowledge of God’s excel- 
lence on the part of creatures, it will be evident that the 
universe must include some intelligent creatures, for only 
creatures with intelligence are capable of knowing and 
praising God. 

Creatures that are below man do not contribute to the 
glory of God formally, but only fundamentally, inasmuch 
as they show forth the excellence of God to the intelli- 
gent creature. The way man must attain to a natural 
knowledge of God is by knowing creatures and rising 
from a knowledge of creatures to a knowledge of God by 
recognizing the divine perfections as they are reflected in 
the perfections of the creature. The non-intelligent crea- 
ture, therefore, is fulfilling its purpose with regard to the 
end of the universe by manifesting the perfections of 
God to the intelligent creature, and the intelligent crea- 
ture, recognizing these divine perfections in his own per- 
fections and in those of other creatures that are below 
him, fulfills his part in regard to the end of the universe 
by knowing and praising God so revealed to him, 
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And so the whole round world is every way 
Bound with gold chains about the feet of God. 


The Glory of God and the Good of the Creature 


A right understanding of the meaning of the glory of 
God and its relation to the good of the creature will show 
how ungrounded is the imputation of selfishness in God’s 
seeking His own glory as the end of creation. The crea- 
ture gives glory to God fundamentally by being in its 
own reality a revelation of some perfection that is in 
God. In every creature’s own perfection there is a trace 
or vestige of God. And the higher the perfection of the 
creature, the more glory is afforded to God, until we 
come to the creature that not only is a revelation of per- 
fections in God, but is even the image of God through 
the possession of intellect and will. This intelligent crea- 
ture not only gives fundamental glory to God by reveal- 
ing His perfections in its own reality, but also gives 
formal glory to God by recognizing the vestiges of God 
in creation, by knowing God through creatures, and ris- 
ing through this knowledge to praise and love of God. 
But these same things that give glory to God are the very 
things that constitute the good of the creature. Every 
creature’s good is its own perfection, and the more fully 
it realizes the perfection that belongs to its nature, the 
more abundantly does it give glory to God and the more 
fully does it enjoy its own good. And the highest good 
of the intelligent creature is found in the exercise of its 
highest faculties, intellect and will, on the highest good. 
Now, this exercise of the highest faculties by the intelli- 
gent creature is at the same time the fullest attainment of 
the glory of God possible through creatures. As a con- 
sequence we see that the glory of God and the good of 
the creature are two sides of the same thing, so that God 
in willing His own glory is willing the good of the crea- 
ture. 
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It does not belong to the First Agent ...to act for the 
acquisition of some end; He intends only to communicate His 
perfection, which is His goodness; while every creature intends 
to acquire its own perfection, which is the likeness of the divine 
perfection and goodness——Summa Theologica, I, q. 44, a. 4. 

Therefore He alone is the most perfectly liberal giver, be- 
cause He does not act for His own profit, but only for His 
goodness.—/bid., ad 1¥™, 


The perfection communicated by God and the perfec- 
tion received by the creature is one thing; but from one 
side it is the glory of God, and from the other the good 
of the creature. We call the glory of God the primary 
end of creation, because the primary object of the will of 
God must be His own goodness; and the good of the 
creature we call the secondary end because it is included 
in the end that is primary. 


3. OptimisM, MELIor1IsM, PESSIMISM 


A Best Possible World 


To trace the universe to the goodness of God as its 
source and to the goodness of God as its end, is surely to 
look on the universe as good in its origin and in its 
destiny. There is nothing, then, to dampen enthusiasm 
for an optimistic explanation except the presence of evil 
in the universe as it is. Yet even this presence of evil 
does not make an optimistic outlook impossible, at least 
so far as concerns the ultimate attainment of the end of 
the universe. This is the kind of optimism for which 
the divine goodness as source and end is our warrant. 

But there is another kind of optimism which concerns 
itself with the present constitution of the universe. In 
spite of the presence of evil it maintains that this is the 
best of possible worlds. It is founded on the assumption 
that divine goodness and wisdom could not create any- 
thing except the best, and that therefore a good that is 
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less than the best is impossible. There is a trace of this 
in Plato’s Timaeus (30a), where we are told that the 
creator, being good and without any jealousy, desired 
that all things should be good and nothing bad, so far as 
this was attainable. But it is in Leibniz that this form 
of optimism is most clearly found. Indeed, the term 
“optimism” was introduced in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury to designate Leibniz’ system. 


It is a consequence of the supreme perfection of God that 
in creating the universe He should choose the better plan pos- 
sible, where He should have the greatest possible variety along 
with the greatest possible order.... For since in the mind 
of God all possible universes pressed their claims to exist- 
ence in accordance with their degrees of perfection, the result 
of these rival claims had to be the actual world, the most perfect 
possible. On any other understanding it is not possible to give 
a reason why things should have been created as they are and 
not otherwise.—Principes de la Nature et de la Grace, 10. 


And in his correspondence we come across statements 
such as: 


Actual things are nothing else than the best of the possibles; 
therefore the things that are less perfect are for that reason 
impossible. For we must make a distinction between what God 
can do and what He wills: He can do all things; He wills the 
best—Letter of Febr. 21, 1699, to John Bernoulli. Cf. H. 
Schmalenbach: G. W. Leibniz, Ausgewahlte Philosophische 
Schriften im Originaltext, p. 11. Leipzig, 1915. 


Criticism of Leibniz’ Optimism 

If we could suppose, as Leibniz does, that all possible 
worlds contested for the right to exist on the merits of 
their respective perfection, there would be no reason why 
the best world would not win out in the contest. If the 
goodness of the creature was the reason why one possible 
creature rather than another was chosen for creation, 
there would be no reason why a less perfect creature 
should be chosen rather than a more perfect. But what- 
ever universe is created, whether more perfect or less 
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perfect, the motive of God’s choice is never the goodness 
of the created thing. God’s will cannot be moved by 
anything except by God’s own goodness. Hence it is 
always the divine goodness that is the motive for crea- 
tion. Whatever universe is created, then, the motive for 
its creation is always the infinite goodness of God, and 
-if we ask why one universe is created rather than an- 
other, the answer must be, because God so wills and His 
will is not limited in-the range of its choice by any good- 
ness outside Himself. 


Optimism in Scholastic Philosophy 


In Scholastic philosophy generally only a relative op- - 
timism is admitted. The universe is not the best of pos- 
sible universes except in the sense that the universe 
which divine wisdom elects to give existence to must be 
best suited to attain the end of the universe in the way 
in which God intended it should be attained. But God’s 
will is in no way restricted by any goodness of created 
things, and a better universe would be possible if God 
chose to create it. The teaching of St. Thomas is shown 
in the following selections: 


In no way at all is the present course of events produced by 
God from any necessity, so that other things could not happen. 
... The divine wisdom is not so restricted to any particular 
order that no other course could happen. Wherefore we must 
simply say that God can do other things than those which He 
has done—Summa Theologica, I, q. 25, a. 5. 

The range of the divine power extends to different grades of 
inequality in the production of creatures. Wherefore the fact 
that He established a creature in a certain grade of perfection 
is due to His free choice, and not to any natural necessity.— 
QO. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 15. 

When it is said that God can make a thing better than He 
makes it, if better is taken substantively, this proposition is true. 
For He can always make something else better than each in- 
dividual thing; and He can make the same thing in one way 
better than it is, and in another way not; as was explained 
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above. If, however, better is taken as an adverb, implying the 
manner of the making; thus God cannot make anything better 
than He makes it; because He cannot make it from greater 
wisdom and goodness.—Summa Theologica, I, q. 25, a. 6, ad 1™™, 


Thus, it is clear that in the mind of St. Thomas the 
universe as it exists is only relatively the best. It has the 
amount of goodness God intended it to have, and might 
have had more or less if God had chosen otherwise than 
He has. This teaching safeguards the divine freedom. 


Meliorism 


The word “meliorism” was introduced by Sully (1877) 
_ to indicate a philosophical position midway between op- 
timism and pessimism.* Meliorism holds that the uni- 
verse is neither the best possible nor yet the worst pos- 
sible, but that it has a certain amount of goodness and is 
capable of improvement. Meliorism appealed to Pro- 
fessor James as fitting in with Pragmatism. He says 
Orit: 

Midway between the two [optimism and pessimism] stands 
what may be called the doctrine of Meliorism. .. . Meliorism 
treats salvation as neither necessary nor impossible. It treats it 
as a possibility, which becomes more and more of a probability 


the more numerous the actual conditions of salvation become.— 
Pragmatism, p. 285. 


He allows us to take the word “salvation” in as broad 
a sense as we like, and he holds that if we live up to our 
ideals we are in so far ensuring the salvation of the uni- 
verse. If we fail, the chances of the ultimate salvation 
of the universe are by so much reduced. 

Meliorism has its elements of truth in its claim that 
the universe has good in it, and even that in some way it 
is capable of improvement. In a sense all who strive to 
promote the glory of God, which is the end of the uni- 
verse, are Meliorists, though their attempts to make the 


* George Eliot claimed that she was the first to use the word 
“meliorist.” See Century Dictionary, s. v. 
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world better are concerned with human life alone. As 
far as man’s willing co-operation with the designs of 
God go, it is certainly possible to improve the universe. 
But it seems the least bit preposterous to think that by 
living up to ideals we can improve the universe in any 
other way. Of course, each one of us is a part of the 
universe, and in so far as we improve ourselves and 
others, we are in that much improving the universe. But 
as to the salvation of the universe in the sense of its at- 
taining the end God has set before it, that seéms to be 
ultimately secure whether we work for it or not. 


Pessimism 


Pessimism is at the other extreme from optimism. Far 
from this being the best possible universe, it is rather 
true, according to the pessimist, that all is wrong with 
the world. We are not, of course, concerned with pes- 
simism as a matter of temperament, which leads to a 
gloomy view of existence, but rather with the theory of 
the universe that holds this world to be in some sense es- 
sentially bad. There have been in the past philosophies of 
hopeless outlook on the future, but these did not exclude 
the possibility of present pleasure and happiness. But 
according to Schopenhauer, the outstanding modern pes- 
simist, pleasure is a merely negative thing and founded 
on illusion; we are miserable in a miserable world, the 
root of our misery and of the misery of all things being 
the will-to-live, or the impulse to self-preservation, which 
is the ground of all reality. The general trend of Scho- 
penhauer’s pessimism can be gathered from extracts like 
the following: 


Our constant discontent is for the most part rooted in the 
impulse of self-preservation. 

It is because all happiness is of a negative nature that, when 
we succeed in being perfectly at our ease, we are not properly 


conscious of it. 
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The sublime melancholy which leads us to cherish a lively 
conviction of the worthlessness of everything, of all pleasures 
and of all mankind, and therefore to long for nothing, but to 
feel that life is merely a burden which must be borne to an 
end that cannot be very far distant, is a much happier state of 
mind than any condition of desire, which, be it never so cheer- 
ful, would have us place a value on the illusions of the world, 
and strive to attain them.—On the Wisdom of Life: Aphorisms. 


The only deliverance from this condition of misery is, 
according to Schopenhauer, the negating of the will-to- 
live. The hopelessness of his outlook in his philosophy 
might seem to point to self-destruction as a remedy, but 
actually he did not favor this. 

If we look only on the darker side of life and see only 
the evils of the world and none of the good in it, we can, 
of course, draw a very gloomy picture of the universe. 
But this is to take a one-sided view of existence; and 
while this may be accounted for by reference to the in- 
fluence of a pessimistic temperament, it has no justifica- 
tion philosophically. A world-view to be just should take 
in the bright as well as the dark. Pessimism refutes it- 
self by its failure to view existence on all sides and as 
a whole. 


Man as a Center of the Universe 


The explanation which makes the happiness of the in- 
telligent creature the secondary end of the universe 
seems also to make man the center of the universe, for 
man is the only intelligent creature that is known to phi- 
losophy. The universe, according to this view, is an- 
thropocentric. To many this seems like exaggerating the 
importance of man in view of the comparative unim- 
portance of the home of man—the earth—in relation to 
the rest of the universe. 

Yet, if the earth is to be the home of man, it must 
apparently hold its present place in the universe; and for 
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it to hold its present place, it may not be too daring to 
say, the rest of the universe is required. The earth could 
not be the home of man without the rest of the solar 
system; nor, as far as we have the means of knowing, 
could the rest of the solar system be what it is without 
the other star-systems. Therefore, even though man 
were the only intelligent creature in the universe, the rest 
of the universe would still have a meaning and a purpose, 
inasmuch as it seems to have a necessary connection 
with man. At any rate, the rest of the universe certainly 
serves this purpose with regard to man, in so far as man 
comes to know it, that it manifests the perfections of 
God to him and thereby aids him in giving external glory 
to God. Therefore, the end of the universe may find 
fulfillment in one part of the universe, and that part need 
not be the most important in size or in other respects. 
When values are to be considered size is always of very 
minor importance. 

The position here taken on this question does not, how- 
ever, exclude the possibility of other intelligent creatures 
being included in the secondary end of the universe, sup- 
posing that such creatures exist. It leaves open likewise 
the question as to whether other parts of the universe— 
other planets—are inhabited by intelligent beings. Such 
beings would not have to be human beings, nor would 
they need to require the conditions for maintaining life 
which man needs. Hence, no answer is ever found to 
this question when it is discovered that any part of the 
universe is unfitted to sustain human life. 


Summary 

We cannot understand creation unless we refer it to 
a mind; and if we refer it to a mind, we are assigning 
an end to it. Descartes thought it presumptuous to search 
for ends, but it need not be so; for we can discover ends 
by studying the things that work towards ends. The end 
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is that on account of which something is done. It is 
called the final cause, and it may be cause of the action 
done, or of the effect of the action. There is no final 
cause of God’s act of creation, but only of the effect, the 
universe. The end of the universe is God’s own good- 
ness, not to be increased through creation, but to be com- 
municated to creatures. In the communication of God’s 
goodness His external glory is promoted by the represen- 
tation of God’s perfections in creatures and by the recog- 
nition and praise of these perfections by the intelligent 
creature. God’s external glory and the creatures’ good 
are two sides of the same thing, but we call God’s glory 
the primary end, and the good of the creature the sec- 
ondary end. Optimism is a theory that holds that this is 
the best of possible worlds. . It is best exemplified in 
Leibniz, who holds that God must create the better rather 
than the less good. But this is not so, since creation 
proceeds purely from the will of God, and God’s will is 
not restricted by the greater or less good of the creature 
to be. Meliorism holds that the world is not best or 
worst, but possessed of some good, and capable of bet- 
terment. It is true in some details, but not true as far 
as the end of the universe is concerned. Pessimism, in 
looking on the universe as evil, is taking a one-sided view 
of reality, and such a view has no philosophic justifica- 
tion. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The universe must be the product of mind. 

2. It is possible to discover an end for the universe. 

3. The end of the universe is the external glory of 
God. 

4. The external glory of God is identified with the 
good of creation. 

5. Leibniz’ optimism does not do justice to the free- 
dom of God in creating. 
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6. There is no justification for a pessimism like that 
of Schopenhauer. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The exemplary cause of the universe—Cf. Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 44, a. 3. 

2. How multiplicity can be derived from unity.—Cf. 
Summa Theologica, 1, q. 47, a. 1, 3. 

3. Is this the only universe ?—Cf. Summa Theologica, 
A pods 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE DIVINE CONSERVATION AND 
CONCURRENCE 


1. Tur MEANING AND NEED oF CONSERVATION 


The Meaning of Conservation 


The act of creation to which the universe owes its ex- 
istence must not be thought of as having occurred in the 
far-off past and then ceasing to be when the universe, its 
effect, came into existence. Rather, it must be thought 
of as eternally existing, for it is identified with the-es=— 
sence of God. \And the influence of the creative act on 
its effect must be thought of also as continually being 
exerted as long as created things remain in existence™) It 
is not only the beginning of existence that the universe 
owes to creation, but also its continuance in existence. 
There is reason, however, for us to distinguish between 
creation as giving an origin to creatures, and creation as 
continuing the existence of the creature that has been 
originated. In the latter sense of continuing the crea- 
ture in existence, it is called conservation. 

Conservation, then, as applied to God’s action, will 
mean the creative act preserving in existence the crea- 
tures it has produced from nothing?| Now, we can think 
of conservation as occurring in one of two ways: 

@ By removing obstacles which might interfere with 
the continued existence of a being, as we can preserve 
the grass of our lawns by uprooting the dandelions; or 
preventing the action of causes which would have the 
effect of ending the existence of a being, as when we 
conserve our forests by preventing forest fires. This 
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kind of conservation we are capable of exercising, and 
we will call it indirect conservation. 

Q\ Direct conservation will consist in the continuance 
of the action which originally gave existence to a being 
for the sake of continuing the existence of that being. “ 
Since most beings that are produced by our activities had | 
some existence before we acted upon them, they will con- 
tinue to exist even when the influence of our activity is 
withdrawn. We have merely changed things that were 
already in existence, and when our activity stops they 
will simply remain in the condition in which we left them 
until the action of some other cause changes them anew. 
We did not give them existence originally, and they do 
not need the influence of our action to keep what they 
already had. But in our thoughts we have examples of 
things that require direct conservation from us. They 
owe their origin to our act of thinking, and they con- 
tinue to exist only as long as our act of thinking them. 
exists. When that ceases they likewise cease. 

Now} the conservation which God exercises over things: 
in the universe will be both indirect and direct; indirect: 
in so far as God’s action will be required to prevent: 
obstacles from interfering with the continued existence: 
of a creature, but always also and essentially direct. For 
the creature’ will continue to exist only as long as God’s: 
enduring act of creation upholds it..} Apart from that 
act and the influence the act exerts on it, the creature 
would be nothing, and could only fall back into the 
nothingness from which it came. Indeed, this is what is 
signified by annihilation: the ceasing of God’s act of con- 
servation. Hence, we see that God’s continued presence: 
in the universe as the upholder of the things He has: 
made is essential to the continuance of that universe. 
Hence, too, appears the falseness of the view of the 
Deists, who looked on God as merely the “architect” of 
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the universe, who gave it existence in the beginning, but 
after that had no further concern with it. 


‘Both reason and faith bind us to say that creatures are kept 
in being by God. To make this clear we must consider that a 
thing is preserved by another in two ways. First, indirectly. and 
through something else (per accidens); thus a person is said to 
preserve anything by removing the cause of its corruption, as a 
man may be said to preserve a child whom he guards from fall- 
ing into the fire. In this way God preserves some things, but 
not all; for there are some things of such a nature that nothing 
can corrupt them, so that it is not necessary to keep them from 
corruption. Secondly, a thing is said to preserve another direct- 
ly and in itself, namely when what is preserved depends on the 
preserver in such a way that it cannot exist without it. In this 
manner all creatures need to be preserved by God. For the 
being of every creature depends on God, so that not for a mo- 
ment could it subsist, but would fall into nothingness, were it 
not kept in being by the operation of the divine power.—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 104, a. 1. 

The preservation of things by God is a continuation of that 
action whereby He gives existence, which action is without 
either motion or time; so also the preservation of light in the 
air is by the continual influence of the sun—Ibid., ad. 42™, 


‘The Need of Conservation 


That all finite beings require this conservation will be 
evident if we consider that it is of the nature of a finite 
being to be contingent and therefore not to have the rea- 
son for its existence in itself. Now, the finite being does 
not cease to be contingent when it is created. It is true 
that when it is created it is given a being of its own, but 
this reality which it has received is always a derived and 
dependent reality, and can never be anything else. It 
can never become a being with its own reason for ex- 
istence in itself, and therefore it can never exist without 
dependence on its cause. God cannot create a being of 
such a kind that, when it is created, it will be independ- 
ent of God. The created being remains dependent still, 
and the reason why it continues to exist is the reason 
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why it originally came into existence: the influence of 
the creative power of God exerted in favor of it. 


] God is in all things; not indeed as part of their essence, nor 
as an accident; but as an agent is present to that upon which it 
works. For an agent must be joined to that wherein it acts 
immediately, and touch it by its power; hence it is proved in 
Physic., vii, that the moved and the mover must be joined to- 
gether. Now, since God is very being by His own essence, 
created being must be His proper effect, as to ignite is the 
proper effect of fire. Now, God causes this effect in things not 
only when they first begin to be, but as long as they are pre- 
served in being. ... Therefore as long as a thing has being, 
God must be present to it, according to its mode of being— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 8, a. 1. 


[ Ultimately, the reason why the created being needs the 
continued support of the act of creation while other ef- 
fects may continue to exist after the action of their 
causes on them has ceased, is that the act of creation is 
the cause of the being of the creature, whereas other 
causes are causes of the becoming of the effect only. In 
the words of St. Thomas?) 


Every effect depends on its cause, so far as it is its cause. 
But we must observe that an agent may be the cause of the 
becoming of its effect, but not directly of its being. This may 
be seen both in artificial and in natural things; for the builder 
causes the house in its becoming, but he is not the direct cause 
of its being. For it is clear that the being of the house is the 
result of its form, which consists in the putting together and 
arrangement of the materials, and results from the natural 
qualities of certain things. . . . Therefore, the being of the house 
depends on the nature of these materials, just as its becoming 
depends on the action of the builder. ... Therefore, as the be- 
coming of the thing cannot continue when the action of the 
agent ceases which causes the becoming of the effect, so neither 
can the being of a thing continue after the action of the agent 
has ceased which is the cause of the effect not only in becoming, 
but also in being. ... Therefore, as Augustine says (Gen. ad 
litt., iv): If the ruling power of God were withdrawn from His 
creatures, their nature would at once cease; and all nature would 
collapse—Summa Theologica, 1, q, 104, a. 1. 
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2. Tur DivinE CONCURRENCE OR CO-OPERATION 


Meaning and Kinds of Co-operation or Concurrence 


It is not only to conserve the existence of things in the 
universe that the influence of the creative act must be 
constantly exerted, but also to make possible the activity 
of created causes. God is first cause both in the sense 
that He gives origin to all other things, and in the fur- 
ther sense that He is the source of all causality in the 
universe and is active in all causation The activity of 
God in the operation of all finite or second causes is 
called the divine co-operation or concurrence. It is nota 
different act from the act of creation, but since its effect 
is not the origin of the creature, but the activity of the 
created cause, we have reason to deal with it under a 
distinct concept. 

In general, co-operation or concurrence is the working 
together of two causes in the production of an effect] It 
is iealled moral co-operation when one of the causes ex- 
erts moral efficiency on the other for the production of 
an sol as when one person commands, persuades, or 
advises another to perform an action. The “rooters” at 
a football game co-operate morally to the extent to which 
their cheering heartens the team to victory. \Physical co- 
operation is had when the two causes working together to 
produce an effect each exerts physical efficiency, or puts 
forth physical effort.| Thus, if two men row a boat, each 
is contributing physical efficiency to the result, and if 
they have a steersman to guide them and encourage 
them, his contribution is moral. 

There is another division to which attention must be 
given in dealing with the divine co-operation, and that is 
the distinction between mediate and immediate co- 
operation, To give to a cause the power to produce an 
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effect is to co-operate with that cause mediately. Thus, 
if I give to a person the power to act in my name (make 
him my agent or attorney), I am co-operating mediately 
with him in all that he does in virtue of that empower- 
/ ing. The co- operation in this case is, of course, also 
‘moral, because it is the moral power we confer on an- 
other. It is not possible for us to give physical power to 
jother beings. Such power belongs to their nature and 
Shas the same origin as their nature. All we can do is use 
(3 ‘and direct the powers which other things possess. But 
~ the creator gives power as well as directs it. [ Immediate 
co-operation is had when the several causes act together 
in such a way that the effect is the immediate result of 
the action of eacli) When two horses are pulling a 
wagon, the result is the immediate effect of the action of 
each. It must be noted in this case, however, that the 
result is the combined effect of the actions of each of 
the causes, and that consequently the causes acting are 
each only a partial cause of the total effect produced. 
This will always be the case when several finite causes 
of the same order work together. Each will be only 
partial cause of the total effect. {But it is otherwise when 
causes of different orders co- operat§. (They are then 
exerting causality of different orders and each is the 
complete cause in its own ordex, Thus, if I write a let- 
ter with a typewriting machine, the machine is the com- 
plete cause of the effect in the order of instrumental 
causes, while I am the complete cause in the order of 
principal causes. 


The Necessity of the Divine Co-operation 


| The reason why there must be divine co-operation with 
the activity of all finite or second causes is primarily 
because of the supremacy of God as first cause. If 
God is first mover, then all movements must be from 


Him and there can be no movement without Him. | If it 
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was possible for second causes to act Without the divine 
co-operation, there would exist a reality} the activity of 
the second cause, which had existence independently of 
God.*} This, of course, cannot be.- Then, secondarily, the 
reason for the need of co-operation is to be found in the 
dependence of second causes. Every second cause, as a 
created thing, is essentially dependent. It cannot escape 
from its dependence on the first cause. Apart from the 
divine power, there is in second causes neither reason to 
exist nor efficiency to act. If, then, the second cause. 
can act at all, it must be with the co-operation of the 
divine power. 

Since God not only gave existence to things when they first 
began to exist, but also causes existence in them as long as they 
exist, by preserving them in existence, as has been proved; so 
not only did He give them active forces when He first made 
them, but is always causing those forces in them. Consequently, 
if the divine influence were to cease, all operation would come 


to an end. Therefore every operation of a thing is reducible to 
Him as its cause.—Contra Gentiles, III, 67. 


The Nature of the Divine Co-operation 


It will be evident that God co-operates morally with 
the actions of created causes in so far as these causes 
produce the good effects which God commands or ap- 
proves. But merely moral co-operation would not 
satisfy the requirements either of the supremacy of the 
first cause or of the dependence of the second causes. 
His co-operation must be physical as well; He must 
act with and in all the activities of the second causes. 

| His co-operation, too, with the second causes must be not 
merely physical, but immediate also.} He not only gives 
to the cause the power to act, which would be mediate 
co-operation, but He acts along with the cause when it 
acts, and the action of the second cause is possible only 
because He is acting with it. iy think otherwise would 
be to let it appear that, while the power to act was de- 
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pendent on God, the action itself of the second cause CAI 
would depend on the cause alone. This, as was said 
above, cannot be, for this would be to admit some reality 
independent of God] The co-operation of God with the 
second cause, then, must be both physical and immediate. 
But when we think of God as co-operating physically 
and immediately with second causes, we must not rep- 
resent this to be as if God were the partial cause of. the- 
effect. God cannot be a partial cause, God is the com-_ 
plete_cause of the effect. in_the order of first causality, 
while the second cause is the total cause_in the order of | 
second _causality._Each.. is-exerting.complete-causalityin 


its own order, 





We must understand that one thing can be said to be the 
cause of the action of another in many ways. In one way be- 
cause it gives to another the power of operating... and in 
this way God is the cause of all the operations of nature, be- 
cause He has given to all natural things the powers through 
which they can operate. ... And this He has done as one who 
continually upholds such powers in being; for He is the cause of 
the powers conferred, not only as far as their becoming is con- 
cerned, as a producer is, but also as far as concerns their being, 
so that God can be said to be the cause of the action inasmuch 
as He gives the natural power and preserves it in being. And 
because nothing moves or acts of itself unless it is the unmoved 
mover, a thing is said to be the cause of the action of another 
in a third way inasmuch as it moves the other to action. And 
here we do not mean by giving or conserving the active power, 
but by applying that power to action, just as a man is the cause 
of an incision made by a knife because he applies the sharpness 
of the knife to the incision....[And\because following the 
series of moved movers will lead us at Tength to God as the 
unmoved mover] it follows that God is the cause of the action 
of every natural agent as one moving and applying the power 
of the agent to action +QQ. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 7. 


Second Causes True Causes 


This necessity of recognizing the activity of the first 
cause in all causation does not mean that second causes 
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are thereby to be thought of as deprived of all causality. 
Such a view has indeed been held. St. Thomas* men- 
tions it as being entertained by certain Arabians, and it 
reappeared later among the followers of Descartes to be 
known as Occasionalism in Malebranche.t But that this 
is not the opinion of St. Thomas is clear from the many 
places in which he asserts the true, though dependent, 
causality of second causes. 


The first cause from the excellence of its goodness has con- 
ferred on other things not only that they should exist, but also 
that they should be causes—QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 11, a. 1. 

We must not understand the statement that God works in the 
operation of every natural agent to mean that the natural agent 
does not work at all—QQ. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 7. 

To take order away from creatures is to deny them the best 
thing they have; because each one is good in itself, while alto- 
gether they are very good on account of the order of the uni- 
verse, for the whole is always better than the parts, and is their 
end. Now, if we subtract action from things, the order among 
things is withdrawn: because things differing in nature are not 
bound together in the unity of order, except through the fact 
that some are active and some passive. Therefore it is un- 
reasonable to say that things have not their proper actions.— 
Contra Gentiles, III, 69. 


In cases of moral efficiency, it is not hard to recognize 
that an agent or attorney has power, although as agent or 
attorney he has no power except such as the principal 
gives him. Though his power is derived and dependent 
power, still he can act with real efficiency in those things 
which he is empowered to do. It ought not to be impos- 
sible to understand, then, that as a fact second causes 
can possess true causality in derived and dependent fash- 
ion, in spite of the mystery that will always remain in 
regard to the manner of the working of the first cause 
in and with second causes. 


* QQ. Disp. de Potentia, q. 3, a. 7. 
t Cf. Scholastic Metaphysics, Part I, 152 sq. 
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It may be objected that the activity of the second 
causes is superfluous if the first cause is the complete 
cause of the effect produced. But the activity of second 
causes is not superfluous if the order of the universe 
results from the activity of these causes. For the order 
of the universe is not superfluous, but rather necessary 
for the attainment of the end of the universe. Besides, 
as St. Thomas says: 


Nor is it superfluous, if God can produce all natural effects 
by Himself, that they should be produced by certain other 
causes; because this is not owing to insufficiency of His power, 
but to the immensity of His goodness, wherefore it was His 
will to communicate His likeness to things not only in the point 
of their being, but also in the point of their being causes of 
other things; for it is in these two ways that all things have 
the divine likeness bestowed upon them.—Contra Gentiles, III, 70. 


3. DiIvINE Co-OPERATION AND HUMAN FREEDOM 


The Difficulty 


The occurrence of free will in finite intelligent beings 
presents a difficulty in the explanation of the dependence 
of all second causes on the co-operation of the first cause. 
[If the will in its free activity must have the co-operation 
of the first cause and cannot act without this co-opera- 
tion, the question will arise: How, then, can the will 
determine itself to act?{ For in some sense of the word, 
freedom must mean self-determination. Can a thing 
which is determined by another to act be said to be free? 
And, on the other hand, how can any finite cause deter- 
mine itself, since this would seem to imply an independ- 
ence of the first cause? 

This difficulty, at least as far as details of explanation 
go, seems not to have been acute in the time of St. 
Thomas. At any rate, he does not go into details of ex- 
planation, but contents himself with proving that the 
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divine activity in the universe does not exclude free will 
in intelligent creatures. For instance, in the Contra Gen- 
tiles (iii, 73) he says: 


It belongs to divine providence to use things according to 
their mode. And the mode of a thing’s action is in keeping with 
its form which is the principle of action. Now, the form 
through which a voluntary agent acts is not determinate: be- 
cause the will acts through a form apprehended by the intellect, 
since the apprehended good moves the will objectively; and the 
intellect has not one determinate form of the effect, but is of 
such a nature as to understand a multitude of forms; so that the 
will is able to produce manifold effects. Therefore, it does not 
belong to divine providence to exclude freedom of the will. 





The acute stage of the difficulty was reached in later 
discussions on the subject of grace, which is the divine 
co-operation in the supernatural order. In this contro- 
versy both sides were agreed in admitting the existence 
of freedom in finite intelligences, and in admitting, too, 
that this freedom was compatible with the supremacy of 
God as the first cause. The disagreement was on the 
manner in which God’s co-operation with free actions 
must be represented, whether as pre-determining or not. 


Theories 


The theories offered in explanation of this difficulty 
are the same as were mentioned in connection with the 
question of the infallibility of God’s fore-knowledge of 
free actions.* Fore-knowledge and co-operation are in- 
separably connected. The theory which is usually called 
Thomistic asserted thatthe second cause in order to act 
required what they called a physical pre-determination. 
God, therefore, in co-operation with second causes gave 
His co-operation in the shape of a physical pre-determi- 
nation{ Without-such_pre-determination the second cause 
is unable to act at all; with it the second cause can act 


* See p. 146sq, 
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only in the way the co-eperation pre-determines-it-to-act. 
God decreeing the pre-determination which He intends 
to give to any second cause, will know beforehand the 
nature of the action which the second cause will perform, 


since the nature of the action is pre-determined the co- 
operation He ha ive it. This explanation 
will be found fully satisfactory to explain the action of 


necessarily acting causes; but the difficulty arises when 
we attempt to apply it to the explanation of the actions 
of free second causes. | For the free cause cannot act 
unless it is determined to act by the divine co-operation, 
and once it is determined by co-operation in the shape of 
a physical pre-determination, it would seem that it can- 
not act otherwise than the co-operation pre-determines. 
Hence, it is hard to see how there is room left for free- 
dom in the action of the created cause. 

In the explanation given by thd Molinists the co-opera- 
tion given by God, to the free catiSes is not conceived as 
pre-determining ie is not thought of as preceding the 
act and determining its character; but rather it accom- 
panies the act and produces the effect along with the 
action of the second cause. It is therefore called a simul- 
taneous and indifferent co-operation. Obviously the opin- 
ion is proposed to offer a way in which we can under- 
stand God to co-operate with second causes that is in 
keeping with the nature of these causes. \ Therefore, if 
God co-operates with second causes according to their 
nature, He must co-operate with free causes in a way 
that will leave the first cause still free in the very mo- 
ment when it is acting. To do so it must enable the 
cause to act without pre-determining the character of its 
action. It must provide that the free cause may be able 
to act one way or another. Short of such co-operation 
there will be no freedom in a second cause. 

\_ What this theory claims in regard to the incompatibil- 
ity of freedom and pre-determination seems to be en- 
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tirely in accordance with the demands of reason. For it 
is agreed on all hands that a second cause cannot act 
without the co-operation of the first cause, and if this 
co-operation is pre-determining, the second cause can act 
only in the way in which it is pre-determined to es But 
a cause that can act only in a pre-determined way iS not 
free, since freedom requires the possibility of acting in 
one way or another, or at least of acting or refraining 
from action. It always implies the existence of a pos- 
sible alternative. But there will not be alternatives pos- 
sible if the co-operation is pre-determining. 

The denial of physical pre-determination must not be 
taken to mean that the will can act without being moved 
by God as first cause] Such is not the meaning of the 
Molinists. They do not deny that the will is moved, but 
only that in being moved it is pre-determined. {T he will 
does not act independently of the first cause, but rather 
it acts as moved by the simultaneous concurrence, which, 
because it is simultaneous, moves without pre-determin- 
ing. | ty Yon LAAAA N 0.4 rk us b 

. ome ¢ Obie Ci.~ Ort ee » 
Co-operation and Moral Evil Rok mur wop& wht ine 

Another difficulty in connection with God’s co-opera- + 
tion arises from the existence of moral evil in some of 9 
the human actions with which God co-operates. [God | 
cannot be the author of moral evil, and yet the actions 
in which moral evil is found could not be done without 
His co-operation. 

To answer this difficulty we must first of all recall that 
evil is never any positive reality, but always a privation 
of some reality that a being ought to have; and that 
moral evil in particular is the privation of the right rela- 
tion of an action to the last end of man. The action it- 
self, in which evil is found, is a positive reality; the evil 
is the privation of the full reality which the action 
should have to be in right relation to its end. Now, when 
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the action is performed with the co-operation of the first 
cause, the influence of the first cause cannot and does not 
fail or fall short, but the influence of the second may and 
sometimes does. If the teacher holds and guides the 
hand of the pupil in forming letters, we should not at- 
tribute what is lacking in the writing to the teacher, but 
to the want of skill in the pupil. That there should be 
writing at all, or that there is anything good in it, is due 
to the influence of the teacher’s action; but that the writ- 
ing is poor and awkward is not due either to the inten- 
tion or want of skill on the part of the teacher. Some- 
what in the same way we may think of God’s action and 
man’s action in a case where moral evil is found in the 
result. 

Because the first cause has a greater influence on the effect 
than the second, we must attribute whatever is perfect in the 
effect principally to the first cause; but whatever is defective in 
the effect is to be attributed to the second cause which does not 
operate with the same efficacy as the first—QQ. Disp. de Poten- 
Had: 3, aa/, ad 15um, 

[ The action in which evil of any kind is found, if we 
take it in so far as it is a positive thing, and therefore 
without regard to its lack of right relation to its end, is 
something good. The act by which a man is murdered is 
an exercise of strength or skill. As an exertion of 
strength or skill it is something positive and good. The 

Moral evil in it consists in the fact that it is done out of 
due relation to the last end of the one who does it.] Now, 
it is only the positive reality that needs or gets the co- 
operation of God. The privation-of-reality which is the 
evil is not something positive that calls for a cause to 
produce it. Rather it is accounted for by the failure of 
a cause to produce a perfect_effect.. The fact, however, 
that God co-operates with an action which He knows is 
going to be done out of due relation to the end/must be 
interpreted to mean that God permits moral evil.) Now, 
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the permission of the moral evil does not mean the will- 
ing-ofit, but only the fwilling of the conditions that make 
the doing of the evil possible) These conditions include 
the existence of finite beings endowed with freedom of 
choice and God’s own co-operation with the positive 
reality of the free action. 


Summary 


The act of creation is needed not only to give origin 
to creatures, but also to continue their existence. As 
continuing the existence of creatures it is called “con- 
servation.” The effect of conservation may be had either 
by removing what would interfere with continued ex- 
istence, or by continuing the act on which the existence 
of the creature depends. In the first case the conserva- 
tion is called indirect; in the second direct. God’s con- 
servation must be both, but especially it must be direct, 
for no creature can continue to exist without the con- 
stant influence of God’s power exerted in its favor. Co- 
operation or concurrence is the working together of two 
causes in the production of an effect. It may be moral, 
when at least one of the causes exerts moral efficiency, or 
physical when both causes exert physical efficiency on the 
effect. It is mediate when one cause gives the other the 
power to act; immediate when both causes exert their ef- 
ficiency on the effect. God’s co-operation is moral in so 
far as He commands good or approves it, and forbids 
evil. It is physical and mediate in that He gives to all 
causes the power to act, and physical and immediate in 
that He acts along with the action of every cause. As 
the creature cannot exist or continue without the influ- 
ence of God’s power, so it cannot act without the same 
influence. But the activity of the first cause in nature 
does not make second causes superfluous, for through 
their activity the order of the universe is established. 
The free will requires to be moved by God and cannot 
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act without His co-operation; but this does not destroy 

freedom, because the pre-motion is not pre-determining. 5 [V2 Ae 
God’s co-operation must be had even for actions in which 

moral .evil is found; but this does not make God the oi 
author of evil. The action in so far as it is a positive | {i 
reality is good, and this is what has God’s co-operation. we -. 
In so far as the action is evil, this is a privation of real- OTs 
ity in the action and is due to the failure of the second / 
cause. God’s co-operation with actions in which there is 
moral evil means that He provides the conditions that 
make such actions possible, that is, He permits them. 





Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. Every created being requires direct conservation by, (. 
God. Caan ae 
2. A second cause cannot act without the immediate~ 
physical co-operation of God. 
3. Second causes exercise a true, but dependent, caus- 
_ality. 
4. The operation of God in nature does not make nat- 
ural second causes superfluous. 
5. The divine co-operation is not incompatible with 
human freedom. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
) SS j SY) 
ay PROVIDENCE 


1. THE MEANING AND EXISTENCE OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE 


Meaning of Providence 


Providence, to follow the literal meaning of the word, 
is a foreseeing, but there is always implied in it the fur- 
ther idea of arranging for the right disposition and man- 
agement of what is foreseen. It supposes, as St. Thomas 
says, 

Remembrance of the past, and understanding of the present; 
inasmuch as from remembrance of what is past and the under- 


standing of what is present, we gather how to provide for the 
future—Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 1. 


Those who are provident, then, out of their memory of 
the past and their knowledge of the present, will set the 
end to be aimed at by themselves or others and arrange 
for the means which the attainment of that end will 
make necessary. We are, perhaps, more accustomed to 
think of it under the name of prudence which is a fa- 
miliar moral virtue. 

When, therefore, we speak of the providence of God, 
we mean to assert of Him a foreseeing of the course of 
events in the universe for which He has set the end to be 
attained and the means that the attainment of this end 
will demand. ‘The type of things ordered to an end is, 
properly speaking, providence,” says St. Thomas (Summa 
Theologica, i, q. 22, a. 1). The type in the case of God’s 
providence is the idea of the world-order eternally exist- 
ing in the mind of God. The end to be attained is the 
last end of the universe, which is the external glory of 
God, to the attainment of which every creature contrib- 
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utes by reaching its own particular end, as far as in it 
lies. The particular ends of creatures are not always 
clearly known to us, but their connection with the general 
end of the universe through their fitness to give at least 
fundamental glory to God, is sufficiently evident to us to 
enable us to see that all things are directed to the last 
end of the universe and are adapted to attain that end. 

The means at the disposal of providence will include 
intrinsic means, which embrace the being’s own nature 
and endowments, and extrinsic means, which are the 
helps one being can receive from the use of other beings 
as means to the end. 

“Providence belongs to the intellect”) (Summa Theo- 
logica, 1, q. 22, a. 1, ad 3™). Therefore in thinking on 
providence the stress will be principally on the foresee- 
ing and the prearranging. In this sense the providence 
of God is distinguished from God’s government of the 
universe. The latter is the actual ordering or directing 
of things to the end. It supposes a universe to be al- 
ready in existence; whereas providence supposes merely 
the existence of the type, that is the idea of the universe 
in the mind of God. For ordinary purposes, however, 
providence.usually is taken to include government. 


Two things pertain to the care of providence—namely, the 
reason of order which is called providence and disposition; and 
the execution of the order which is termed government. Of 
these the first is eternal and the second is temporal—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 1, ad 2¥™, 


The Existence of Providence 


The idea of providence completes our characterization 
of the universe asa work of intelligence. Now, \if the 
universe is a product of intelligence, it must _be for an 
_end, and as our former discussions show us, we find this 
verified in the tendencies towards ends which are ob- 
served to be rooted in all things in the universe} The 
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existence of these tendencies in the nature of things can- 
not be from any other source than the creator of nature. 
Consequently the order which they produce and the end 
which they lead up to cannot be unintentional, but must 
have been designed in the creation of nature. This is 
the same as saying that the type of things ordered to an 
end is in the divine mind; and this, in turn, is what St. 
Thomas calls the proper meaning of providence. 


And therefore it is necessary that the world should be ruled 
by the providence of that intellect which instilled the aforesaid 
order into nature—QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 5, a. 3. 


To What Providence Extends 


If all things in nature are the products of one intelli- 
gence, it would seem to follow as a requirement of rea- 
son that all should be under the rule of the same intel- 
ligence. \It is not a task to infinite intelligence to attend 

- to infinite details.| Neither should our ideas of the im- 
ae yo rtance or unimportance of things be taken as a reason 
yr > or excluding some things from the scope of divine 

A } uk! providence. Nor should the ideas which we derive from 
yw human management about the dignity of the supreme 
y manager be used as a measure of what is suited to the 
dignity of the creator of the universe. If what we deem 
trifling and unimportant details in the universe were of 
sufficient concern to the divine intelligence to be created, 
it will not be beneath the dignity of divine providence to 
direct them to their ends. The goodness of the creature 
is never the reason why God creates it. Neither, then, 
is it the reason why God has providence over it. It is 
always God’s own goodness that is the reason and con- 
sequently, whatever the importance or unimportance of 
the creature in the universe, infinite goodness is always 
the reason for creating it and for directing it to its end. 


0 
rn 


\ Two things belong to providence: namely, the plan of the 
order of things foreordained towards an end; and the execution 
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of this order which is called government. ise regards the first 
of these, God has immediate provision over everything, because 
He has in His intellect the plans of everything, even the small- 
est; and whatever causes He assigns to certain effects, He gives 
them the power to produce these effects. Whence, it must be 
that He has beforehand the plans of these effects in His mind.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 3. 

We must say however that all things are subject to divine 
providence; not only in general, but even in their own individual 
selves. This is clear; for since every agent acts for an end, 
the arrangement of effects towards that end extends as far as 
the causality of the first agent extends. Whence it happens 
that in the effects of an agent something takes place which has 
no reference towards the end, because the effect comes from a 
cause other than, and outside the intention of the agent. But 
the causality of God, who is the first agent, extends to all 
being. ... Hence, all things that exist, in whatsoever manner, 
are necessarily directed by God towards some end... . Since, 
therefore, as the providence of God is nothing less than the 
reason of the order of things towards an end, as we have said, 
it necessarily follows that all things, inasmuch as they partici- 
pate existence, must likewise be subject to divine providence.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 2. 


Natural and Supernatural Providence 


We must distinguish in the providence of God a physi- 
cal providence according to which the order of the 
physical universe is directed, and which appears in the 
operation of the physical laws; and a)moral providence, 
which is the providence of God in regard to intellectual 
creatures, The moral law is the evidence for this. In 
this latter we can also distinguish a natural providence 
which is concerned with the natural good of these crea- 
tures; and a supernatural providence which concerns it- 
self with their supernatural good. The supernatural 
providence will be concerned with the supernatural end 
of the intellectual creature and with providing means of 
a supernatural order for the attaining of this end. But 
supernatural providence, being known only through reve- 
lation, does not fall within the scope of natural theology, 
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and this is one of the principal reasons why natural the- 
ology falls short in any attempts to explain the actual 
government of the universe. For actually the universe is 
under the government of supernatural providence, and 


the mere natural good is submerged in the good of the 


supernatural order. : 


The Universe a Realm of Reason and Law 


It should follow from all the evidence we have pre- 
sented so far that the universe is a realm of reason and 
law. As far as the government of the universe is con- 
cerned, there is no such thing as chance. There can, of 
course, be no such thing as chance where every event is 
foreknown. We may speak of chance as far as our fore- 
sight is concerned, and call those things chance happen- 
ings which occur beyond the possibility of our predicting. 
But to infinite foreknowledge there is nothing unfore- 
seen or unprovided for. Where everything has an end 
set for it to attain, the law of everything’s nature will be 
to move towards that end. Ends, therefore, rule all 
things in the universe, and make the whole intelligible. ) 


2. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE 


Government as Distinguished from Providence 


Though we might, and perhaps commonly do, consider 
the government of the universe as included in provi- 
dence, there is nevertheless reason for thinking of gov-_ 
ernment separately as the carrying out of the decrees of 
providence. St. Thomas calls attention to this distinction 
in the two passages cited above. One of the differences 
between providence in the strict sense and government is 
that providence is eternal, whereas the decrees of provi- 
dence are carried out by the divine government in the 
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time series of an already existing universe. ‘Providence 
is eternal; government is temporal.” Even if there had 
been no creation, there would still be providence in the 
sense that the type of things ordered to an end would be 
eternal in the mind of God. But there would be no gov- 
ernment unless the universe existed. 

| Another difference is that the providence of God over 
all things is immediate./ All things, even the most insig- 
nificant, are the immediate concern of God to assign an 
end to and to provide with means for the carrying out 
of that end. But the government of the universe is not 
exclusively through the immediate act of God. In fact 
the existence of an order in the universe and the ob- 
served operations of second causes in carrying out that 
order are proof to us that in the government of the uni- 
verse 

There are certain intermediaries of divine providence;, for 
He governs things inferior by superior, not on account of any 
defect in His power, but by reason of the abundance of His 
goodness; so that the dignity of causality is imparted even to 
creatures.—Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 3. 

It belongs to the dignity of a ruler to have many ministers 
and diversity of servants to carry his command into execution, 
the height and greatness of his lordship appearing by the multi- 
tude of persons of various ranks who are subject to him; but 
no dignity of any ruler is comparable with the dignity of the 
divine government; it is suitable, therefore, that the arrange- 
ments of divine providence should be carried into execution by 
divers grades of agents——Contra Gentiles, III, 78. 


The Mediate Government of Nature 


By saying that the government of nature is not by the 
immediate act of God we mean to say that, although God 
co-operates immediately with every creature, He does not 
produce the effects of what—we—call_the—natural_order 
without the co-operation of the creature. We are stating 
that the effects in nature are not produced by God’s im- 
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mediate action alone. And the reason St. Thomas as- 
signs for this is not any deficiency of the divine power 
to reach to all the details of the universe by His imme- 
diate action, but rather the goodness of God, which in 
this way makes creatures good, not only in the possession 
of their own goodness, but also in their power to produce 
goodness in others. This is effected because God uses 
them in working out the natural order of the universe. 
That, in fact, is what we mean by the natural order. 
Were God to intervene and by His own immediate 
power to produce an effect in nature for which there al- 
ready existed a competent second cause, He would be 
going beyond the limits of the natural order into the 
supernatural. It is not said that God could not produce 
by creation, His own immediate action, effects which 
there are natural causes competent to produce; but that 
having set up the natural order to provide for the natural 
good of the universe, He will not intervene by His imme- 
diate act to set aside the order He has established, unless 
it be for some good which the powers of nature are not 
able to provide for. God has set up the succession of 
causes and effects in nature and the laws which govern 
this succession. This is His plan for the natural good 
of the universe, and He adheres to this plan in His gov- 
ernment of nature. 

The more we can come, then, to know the order of na- 
ture and the operations of second causes in this order 
and the laws which govern these operations, the more we 
are able to understand the plan of divine providence in 
His government of the universe. Discovering second 
causes for effects in nature is not denying the existence 
of the first cause or detracting from its influence. Since 
physical science is concerned to discover such second or 
natural causes for natural events, it will seem to some, 
though really not to careful thinkers, that the more prog- 
ress science makes, the more things are withdrawn from 
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the immediate government and disposition of God. But 
even with only the crude science of his day to guide him, 
St. Thomas was not afraid to say that in the works of 
nature there is no immediate action of God to be looked 
for. 

| In the works of nature creation does not enter, but is pre- 


supposed to the works of naturé>-Summa Theologica, I, q. 45, 
a. 8 ; 


To recognize that effects in nature are due to natural 
causes and should be accounted for by being referred to 
those causes, is no new discovery. Advances in science 
do not mean any weakening of the evidence which nature 
offers for the existence or the providence of God. These 
natural causes themselves in their adherence to the laws 
which govern their operations are evidence that the uni- 
verse is ruled by mind. And it is no less wonderful that 
God should produce the order of the universe through 
the working of created causes, than that He should do it 
by His own immediate action, except in the sense that 
what we see occurring regularly and uniformly loses its 
wonder fot us because we have grown accustomed to it 
and take it for granted. 


3. PROVIDENCE AND THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL 


The Difficulty of the Existence of Evil 


From an a priori standpoint we can do nothing else but 
admit the existence of providence if we admit the theistic 
view of God as the creator of the universe. A God who 
is indwelling in the universe as its upholder and who is 
ever active in the activities of all causes, cannot be want- 
ing in providence over what He has made. Still, if we 
look at the world as it is with the lights and shadows in 
it, it is not so easy for us to recognize how the present 
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\distribution of good and evil in the universe is com- 
patible with the existence of an all-wise providence.) To 
offset the difficulty somewhat we should, of course, be 
compelled to admit that we see mostly the distribution of 
physical and external goods, and cannot so easily recog- 
nize the possession of internal and moral goods which 
may_easily outweigh much physical evil. But when all 
the evidence for the existence of God as a wise and good 
creator and ruler of the universe has been gathered in 
and evaluated, this difficulty of the existence of evil 
remains the outstanding stumbling-block to the admission 
of the infinite wisdom and goodness of God. The evi- 
dence we have offered disposes of the first objection 
brought forward by St. Thomas in the third article of 
question two, part one, of the Swmma. It shows us that 
the hypothesis of God is necessary. But this second of 
the two objections there given remains unanswered. 

Nor does the fact that men are ignorant of the whole 
plan: of which the single events of their experience are 
but details, prevent them from judging the wisdom with 
which the course of events is directed and even finding 
a verdict against that wisdom. God, they say, could not 
be exercising a wise and good providence over the affairs 
of the world, otherwise evil would not happen. 


To us, because we do not know for what reason divine provi- 
dence arranges each event, it may seem that all things happen 
with equal indifference to the good and the wicked. Still there 
is no doubt that in all the good or evil that happens whether 
to the good or to the wicked there is a just design according to 
which divine providence disposes all. But because we do not 
know this, it seems to us that things come to pass haphazardly 
and irrationally—QQ. Disp. de Veritate, q. 5, a. 5, ad 11¥™, 


And besides we make the difficulty greater for our- 
selves by looking only or mostly to temporal goods, to 
the goods of the present life, as if the real good and end 
of the creature was to be found in them. The designs of 
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Providence in regard to man need not be worked out 
within the limits of the present time. As a matter of 
fact, they are not. To judge, then, the distribution of 
good and evil, we need a wider perspective than the pres- 
ent life affords. Man does not attain his last end within 
‘the limits of the present life, and the possession or lack 
of the goods of the present has no necessary connection 
with the attainment of the last end. Indeed, whether 
temporal goods are to be reckoned as real goods at all 
cannot be determined unless we know whether or not 
they are promoting the ultimate good, the final end of 
man. 


Attempts to Answer the Difficulty 


To some this difficulty comes with the force of a dis- 
covery; yet it is one of the oldest of difficulties and 
reaches far back into the history of philosophy. And 
from early times, too, attempts have been made to find 
an explanation that would reconcile the existence of evil 
with the goodness of God.{ The Epicureans found in it 
evidence that the world was not under the rule of provi- 
dence. Such a solution may seem to dispose of the dif- 
ficulty very simply, but it overlooks the fact of man’s 
incurably religious nature, and his insistent demand to 
find a being whom he can trust and to whom he can look 
for help in his need. Later times, borrowing the notion 
of the two principles of light and darkness, good and 
evil, from Persian sources, sought to find a solution by 
representing the present universe as the battlefield of the 
opposing principles of light and darkness. There is a 
principle of good, the principle of light, which is the 
source of all good, and a principle of evil, the principle 
of darkness, which is the source of all evil. The prin- 
ciple of good is not the cause of evil, but is warring 
against evil, and in the end will triumph. This was the 
underlying philosophy of Manichaeism in the time of St. 
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Augustine, and it was against this philosophy that he 
formulated his explanation of evil. It reappeared in the 
Middle Ages, and traces of it may be found even today 
in those modes of thought that teach that matter, or 
some particular forms of matter, are evil. Mill in his 


Three Essays on Religion makes the claim that it is the’ 


only consistent explanation of evil in the universe. 

) A very obvious and fatal criticism of this theory, how- 
ever, is that, while there can be a being who is all good 
and a principle or source from which all good flows, 
there cannot be a being that is all evil. It cannot have 
any reality without being in that respect good; and if it 
is good-in any respect at all, it cannot-be an independent 
principle, but must be subject to the principle of good. 
Therefore, the difficulty is not avoided in this theory; 
for, with the principle of evil dependent on the principle 
of good, the evil would still be traced back ultimately to 
the principle of good. 

Then there are theories of the optimistic type, like that 
_of Leibniz, which hold that this universe is the best of 
- possible worlds. If evil exists in a best possible uni- 
verse, it can only be because evil is unavoidable. There- 
fore the Optimist will hold that evil in the world is no 
charge against the good and wise providence of God, 
since there cannot be a creation, even the best, without 
it. But if, as has been explained above, God creates, not 
out of any necessity, but freely, and if it is not the good- 
ness of the universe that moves Him to create, but only 
His own infinite goodness, then we must hold that the 
evil that is in the world He created is not there inde- 
pendently of His will. Either, then, we must deny God’s 
freedom in creating, or we must reject these optimistic 
theories as attempts at explaining the existence of evil 
in the universe. 

Finally, there is the theory that definitely accepts a 
finite God. We find this theory as a part of the phi- 
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losophy of a pluralistic universe proposed by James. It 
frankly admits the existence of evil in the world, but 
believes that the world can be redeemed from evil, if all 
the forces for good work together and do their best. 
The finite God is only one of these forces. Of course a 
~ finite God would not be a God at all. A being that is not 
infinite cannot be self-existent and cannot be self-ex- 
plaining ; and if it is not self-explaining it cannot be the 
principle on which the explanation of the universe can be 
built up. Behind it and the universe would have to 
‘be found some ultimate principle to which both the uni- 
verse and the finite God would have to be referred. And 
the evil in the universe would have to fall back on this 
ultimate principle, whatever it might be. Of course a 
pluralistic philosopher would say that there is in reality 
no such unity as we are making out when we seek to 
refer all things back to one ultimate principle. But if 
we admit more than one principle, we are faced with 
the difficulty: Are these principles self-existent? They 
cannot be unless they are infinite; and if they are not 
self-existent, the whole of reality is left without a final 
explanation. And so to avoid one difficulty this theory 
would plunge into a greater, and leave us with an unex- 
plained reality on our hands. 


The Explanation Offered 


Our explanation of evil must not seek refuge in any 
such shifts. We must definitely face the situation of a 
universe with evil in it and a wise and good God who is 
the creator of it, and look for an explanation that will 
reconcile the two without denying either. God is su- 
premely and infinitely good, and also supremely and in- 
finitely free in His act of creation. No finite amount of 
good, however great, and therefore no goodness of even 
the best possible universe, can be for God a necessary 
good or make His act of creation necessary. Our ex- 
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planation, therefore, must proceed on the understanding 
that God freely created this present world and freely 
chose among possible worlds a world with just the 
amount of perfection which this one has. Evil is not in 
the world because God could not help it. He might have 
abstained from creation altogether, and He could by an 
absolute use of His power prevent all the evil in the pres- 
ent world. If He does not prevent evil in the world, it is 
not because He cannot, but because He does not will to 
do so. And though we cannot profess to fathom all the 
designs of God in the government of the universe, we 
can still see some reason why He did not will to do so. 
He can bring out of evil greater good than there would 
be if evil did not exist at all. And, besides, the present 
universe with its present government leaves to creatures 
the use of their natural powers and some share of credit 
for the good that is accomplished. We can even see that 
there are some forms of good that could not be had at 
all without the endurance of evil. 


There is some good that cannot be had except from some 
evil, as the good of patience which is not had except through 
the evil of persecution, or the good of repentance which is not 
had except through the evil of fault—QQ. Disp. de Veritate, 
G.c5,na. Sead, Say 


How God Intends Evil 


In discussing questions of evil we must distinguish 
between what is called physical evil and moral evil. All 
evil is the absence of some good which is natural and 
due to a thing.* Physical evil is the absence of a good 
natural and due to a being in the order of physical per- 
fection;.moral evil is the absence of good natural and 
due in the order of moral perfection. 

Now, physical evil may be intended, not indeed directly 
(for only good can be the direct object of any will), but 


* Summa Theolagica, I, q. 49, a. 1. ; 
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indirectly, in so far as it is involved in the order of the 
universe, and in so far as it is for this order a means to 
the end of the universe. But moral evil may not be in- 
tended, not even indirectly, for to will moral evil at all 
would be to will that the last and obligatory end of the 
moral creature should be unattainable, since moral evil 
sets the moral being out of due relation to its last end. 
But moral evil may be permitted; that is, the order of 
things which involves the possibility of moral evil may be 
decreed. And there will be a sufficient reason for per- 
mitting moral evil if some certain good is unattainable 
without the possibility of moral evil. 

Thus God may intend that the smaller fish should be 
the food of the larger, which for the smaller fish is an 
evil. But it is not the evil of the smaller fish that is 
intended in itself and for itself, but it is the good of the 
larger that is intended, and in this the evil of the smaller 
is involved. In this sense physical evil may form part 
of the plan and order of the universe. This order does 
not require that every individual thing should attain its 
own proper end; for many creatures can fulfill their 
purpose in the universe by serving the ends of other and 
higher beings. A mere thing is not for itself, and con- 
sequently it may rightly be subordinated to the end of 
something else. It is on this supposition that we can 
claim to have the right to use things, and in using them, 
divert them from their own ends to our purposes. 

But.the moral being—the person—just because it is 
a person and therefore for itself in a special sense, may 
not be so subordinated to the end of anything else as to 
make the attainment of its own end impossible. For its 
own end is its essential and necessary good, Now, to will 
moral evil as a means to an end would be just such a 
subordination of the person to the end of something else. 
Hence, moral evil may never be willed by God_or by our- 
selves as a means to something else. But there would 
not be moral good either, or moral beings even, unless 
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certain creatures were endowed with intelligence and 
with the necessary consequence of intelligence, free ‘will. 
Yet if free will is to be given to creatures, the possibility 
of moral evil enters at once; for free will along with 
finite intelligence opens up the possibility of the wrong 
use of freedom. Now, God can will the existence of free 
will for the good it is to the creature and for the glory 
it can give to Him. But He cannot will the abuse of 
freedom in which moral evil would consist. 

Hence, to sum up the discussion, so far, physical evil 
may be willed by God indirectly and as a means to some 
good; but moral evil may never be willed as a means to 


an-end., But in willing the existence of free finite crea- 


tures, the possibility of moral evil is willed, and this is 
what we mean by permitting moral evil. 


God and nature and any other agent make what is best in the 
whole, but not what is best in every single part, except in order 
to the whole. .. . And the whole itself which is the universe of 
creatures, is all the better and more perfect if some things can 
fail in goodness, and do sometimes fail, God not preventing this. 
This happens, firstly, because it belongs to providence not to 
destroy, but to save nature, as Dionysius says (De Div. Nom., 
IV); but it belongs to nature that what can fail should some- 
times fail; secondly, because as St. Augustine says (Enchir.), 
God is so powerful that He can make good out of evil. Hence, 
many good things would be taken away if God permitted no 
evil to exist; for fire would not be generated if air was not 
corrupted, nor would the life of the lion be preserved unless the 
ass was killed. Neither would avenging justice nor the patience 
of the sufferer be praised, if there were no injustice—Summa 
Theologica, I, q. 48, a. 2, ad 34™, 


The Emotional Force of the Difficulty 


We can hope that this explanation, since it places the 
willing of evil on a reasonable basis, can meet the intel- 
lectual force of the difficulty. It shows God as willing 
evil, not in and for itself, but physical evil indirectly as a 
means to a greater good, and moral evil only permis- 
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sively, inasmuch as the possibility of it is involved in 
what is the greatest natural good of the creature, its 
power of self-determination. But there still remains, 
and perhaps always will remain, a certain emotional 
force in the difficulty derived from the apparent need- 
lessness and purposelessness of so much of the pain and 
other physical evils in the world. Reason can, of course, 
never hope to counteract the emotional force of any dif- 
ficulty. This force can be neutralized only by opposite 
emotional forces. It is hardly the part of philosophy to 
undertake such a task, yet the following considerations 
may have some weight in the case. 

1. If we concentrate our attention on the darker side 
of things, we can no doubt bring ourselves to see in 
nature only one great, red tragedy. It may be true, 
though of course it cannot be verified, that most animals 
meet a violent death. The organic world does bear the 
character of a struggle. But this is only one side of the 
picture. There is much pleasure and enjoyment of life 
in nature; and, fortunately for them, animals have not 
man’s power of looking before and after, so as to endure 
pain in prospect and in retrospect as well as during its 
actual infliction. Taking in both sides of the picture, the 
tragedy will not seem so unrelieved. 

And then, especially as far as human suffering is con- 
cerned, pain is not necessarily a punishment, nor is it in 
all respects an evil. Physical pain and discomfort are in 
reality safeguards of animal life to protect it against 
what might be a serious danger to life if the presence of 
pain did not give the alarm. 

2. Human character is ordinarily not developed except 
in conflict with obstacles in some form of physical evil, 
such as pain, discomfort, loss, and so forth. 

3. Man, if he chooses, may draw much good from the 
endurance of physical and moral evils, both for the ac- 
quiring of virtue in the present life and of merit in the 


next. 
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4. Men are never wholly bad. They have some Sete 
traits, at least, and do some good deeds, and these good 
deeds must have their rewards. Now, it may be that 
they are rendering themselves incapable of receiving a 
reward in the future life, and hence they must receive 
all their reward in the present time. This may be a rea- 
son why the wicked should be more prosperous than the 
good, as far as the possession of temporal goods is con- 
cerned. For it may be that they must receive their whole 
reward in these things; whereas for the virtuous, reward 
may be mostly reserved to a future life. 


To the divine providence it has seemed good to prepare in 
the world to come for the righteous good things which the un- 
righteous shall not enjoy; and for the wicked evil things, by 
which the good shall not be tormented. But as for the goods of 
this life, and its ills, God has willed that these should be com- 
mon to both; that we might not too eagerly covet the things 
which wicked men are seen equally to enjoy, nor shrink with an 
unseemly fear from the ills which even good men suffer.—St. 
Augustine: De Civitate Dei, I, 8. 


5. Though sometimes the intervention of Providence 
in human affairs may be clear enough, we have no right 
to think that it is any part of the divine plan that every 
good deed should receive its present reward and every 
evil deed its present punishment. If this were so, virtue 
might appear to us as the way to the possession of tem- 
poral goods and the way of escape from temporal ills, 
and the true purpose and value of virtue would be 
missed. 


Yet often, even in the present distribution of temporal things, 
does God plainly evince His own interference. For if every sin 
were now visited with manifest punishment, nothing would seem 
to be reserved to the final judgment; on the other hand, if no 
sin received now a plainly divine punishment, it would be con- 
cluded that there is no divine providence at all. And so of the 
good things of this life: if God did not by a very visible 
liberality confer these on some of those persons who ask for 
them, we should say that these things were not at His disposal; 
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and if He gave them to all who sought them, we should suppose 
that such were the only rewards of His service; and such a 
service would make us, not godly, but greedy rather and cov- 
etous. Wherefore, though good and bad men suffer alike, we 
must not suppose that there is no difference between the men 
themselves because there is no difference in what they both 
suffer. For even in the likeness of the sufferings there remains 
an unlikeness in the sufferers; and though exposed to the same 
anguish, virtue and vice are not the same thing. For as the 
same fire causes the gold to glow brightly and the chaff to 
smoke, and under the same flail the straw is beaten small, while 
the grain is cleansed; and as the lees are not mixed with the oil, 
though squeezed out of the vat by the same pressure; so the 
same violence of affliction proves, purges, clarifies the good, but 
damns, ruins, exterminates the wicked. And thus it is that in 
the same affliction the wicked detest God and blaspheme, while 
the good pray and praise. So material a difference does it make, 
not what ills are suffered, but what kind of man suffers them. 
For stirred up by the same movement, mud exhales a horrible 
stench, and ointment emits a fragrant odor—St. Augustine: De 
Civitate Det, I, 8. 


6. Men cannot be taken apart from their relations to 
their fellow men and to the human race. God does not 
create men merely as so many individuals, but He has 
created a human race. Now, it might seem more merci- 
ful to take a man out of life, or not allow him to be 
born, rather than to allow him to commit evil. Still this 
would be to deprive of existence, not only the guilty 
one, but his posterity as well; and instead of being an 
act of mercy, it would be more like the cruel punish- 
ments inflicted by oriental kings of old, who sentenced to 
death not only the offender himself, but also his wife and 
children. The seeming mercy to the unworthy sinner 
would be small consideration for the countless good peo- 
ple who might have existed as his descendants. Some 
saints have had very wicked ancestors. 


7. Again, as St. Thomas says: 


We must speak in different terms of one who has care of a 
particular thing, and of one whose providence is universal, be- 
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cause a particular provider excludes all defects from what is 
subject to his care as far as he can; but one who is universal 
allows some little defect to remain lest in removing it the whole 
plan should suffer. ... If all evil were prevented, much good 
would be absent from the universe. A lion would cease to live 
if there were no slaying of animals; and there would be no 
patience of martyrs if there were no tyrannical persecution.— 
Summa Theologica, I, q. 22, a. 2, ad 2"™, 


8. God’s love of mankind as manifested in the Incar- 
nation leads us to believe that evil is not permitted with- 
out an adequate reason. 


At the bottom of all trial of faith this mystery of evil lies, 
and it remains a mystery to every man to the hour of his death. 
Some souls are oppressed with it more than others. The best 
alleviation, doubtless, is to oppose mystery to mystery; and over 
against the mystery of iniquity (II Thess. 2:7) and pain to 
oppose the mystery of the cross (Eph. 3:9; I Tim. 3:16), of 
God Himself in human nature suffering agony and crucifixion.— 
Rickaby: Oxford and Cambridge Conferences, Second Series, 
p. 138. 


9. Many of the noblest virtues, such as patience and 
forgiveness, would have no place in the world if evil did 
not exist. 


God cannot will that wrong should be done, and yet He wills 
the creation of the world as it is. He foresaw that men would 
abuse the gift of free will and do wrong. He did not intend 
this abuse, and sought to prevent it by moral sanctions. One of 
the reasons why He did not absolutely and physically prevent 
this abuse, and found creation good in spite of the evils that 
would arise from it, was, doubtless, because He knew that 
wrong gave innumerable opportunities for the exercise of the 
most admirable and sublime virtues—Egger: God and Human 
Suffering, p. 76. 


Summary 


Providence, literally “a foreseeing,” means the setting 
of an end and the arranging of means necessary for the 
end. Government, as distinguished from providence, is 
the carrying out of what providence decrees. Providence 
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is eternal; government, temporal. Because providence 


means the type of things ordered towards an end, there 


must have existed eternally in the mind of God a provi- 
dence extending to all things, even the least. Providence 
is called natural when it directs things towards their 
natural end; supernatural, when it establishes a super- 
natural end and directs being towards it. The govern- 
ment of the universe is not Sarcied out exclusively by the 
immediate act of God, but God governs through the oper- 
ations of second causes. The operations that belong to 
the natural order of the universe show us the mediate 
government of the universe by God. Science, in discov- 
ering the natural causes of things, is not diminishing the 
evidence for the existence or the providence of God. A 
difficulty is presented by the existence of evil in a uni- 


verse created and governed by a good and wise Provi-«, 
dence. Attempts to answer this led the Epicureans to — f, 
deny providence. The Manichees proposed two prin-~ yw 


ciples, and attributed the evil of the universe to the prin- 
ciple of evil. Optimists say that this is the best possible 
universe and that consequently evil is inevitable. But it 
must be held that God created the universe freely, not 
moved by the goodness of even the best possible uni- 
verse, but only by His own goodness. Evil is not in the 
universe because-He could not-help it. It depends upon 
His will, either His indirect willing of physical evil, or 
His Senmissive willing of moral evil. But the difficulty 
has also an emotional force, and this cannot be counter- 
acted by mere reason, but must be met by considerations 


that have some emotional value. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. There exists a divine providence over the affairs 


of the universe. 
2. Providence extends even to the details of the uni- 


verse. 


gre, 
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3. God governs the universe through the operations 
of natural causes. 

4. Science, in discovering natural causes for effects in 
nature, is not diminishing the force of the evidence for 
the existence of providence. 

5. Evil in the universe cannot be reconciled with the 
wisdom and goodness of God on the supposition that this 
is the best possible universe. 

6. The supposition of a finite God is inadmissible as 
an explanation of the existence of evil in the world. 

7. God wills physical evil indirectly. 

8. God wills moral evil permissively. 


Points for Further Study 


1. The direction of things to their ends—Cf. Contra 
Gentiles, III, 16-22. 

2. The government of the universe——Cf. Summa 
Theologica, q. 103, a. 1-8; Contra Gentiles, III, 77-82. 

3. The cause of evil—Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 49, 
a. 1, 2, 3; Contra Gentiles, III, 4-15. 
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CHAPTER XV 
MIRACLES 


1. Tue NATURAL ORDER AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


What the Natural Order Includes 


Nature is often understood to mean the sum total of 
things that make up the visible universe. In this sense it 
is synonymous with the physical. But in a wider and more 
correct sense nature means the sum of created beings, 
whether visible or not. In this sense nature and God are 
distinguished as effect and cause. In what follows we 
shall use the term “nature” in this wider sense. The 
natural order will, then, mean the order which belongs 
to created beings and is exemplified in their operations. 

Now, if we examine the order that belongs to created 
things, we shall find that it must include the beginning of 
these things, their actual reality, and the end towards 
which they are tending. For we must think that those 
things. are natural to a being without which that being 
cannot fulfill its potencies. Now, it is clear from what has 
been discussed in regard to the creation of the universe 
that finite things cannot exist except as a result of crea- 
tion. Hence it is natural for them to have a beginning 
through creation, and this beginning will be part of the 
natural order for them. The fact that creation must 
be by a cause outside of nature does not prevent it from 
being natural; for it belongs to the natural order as long 
as it is the only way in which the creature can begin. 


According to the natural order the heavens and the earth and 
rational souls are not susceptible of being created by any other 
cause except God; and therefore the creation of such things is 
not miraculous —QQ. Disp. de Potentia, q. 6, a. 2, ad 5%, 
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The actual reality which creatures possess will also be 
part of the natural order for them; for it is in the reality 
of a being that the activities are rooted by means of 
which that being tends towards the end it is capable of 
reaching. 

Then the end towards which the being is capable of 
tending must be included in the natural order; for with- 
out the end the potencies which belong to the reality of 
the being could not be realized. And here again the fact 
that the ultimate end of the creature is a good beyond 
‘nature does not exclude the end from the natural order. 
If the creature can have no other ultimate end than God, 
then for God to be the end is natural to the creature, 
just as it is for God to be the beginning. 

And, finally, since we have shown that the creature 

cannot continue to exist or to act without the conserva- 
tion and co-operation of God, we must include the divine 
conservation and co-operation in the natural order. 
_ All that is included in the natural order is necessary 
for the creature; and though God creates freely, still, if 
He creates, His wisdom requires that He should give to 
the creature that which its nature demands. And there- 
fore we define the natural as that which constitutes na- 
ture or is owing to nature. With such a definition of the 
natural to guide us, it is possible to arrive at a clear con- 
cept of what is to be meant by the supernatural. 


The Supernatural Order 


What perfection a creature will have, and what end 
will be set for it to attain, and by what activities it will 
be enabled to tend towards this end, will depend on the 
will of the creator. But since we must recognize order 
and finality in nature, we must likewise think that what 
the created being has received is what is required to 
reach the end assigned to it by its creator. Consequently, 
if we know the perfection and endowments of the crea- 
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ture, we can know the end for which it is destined; and, 
conversely, if we know its end, we can know the perfec- 
tion and endowments that are owing to it and that it 
ought to have. 

But we have no right to conclude that the actual end 
of a creature is the only end possible for it, or that its 
actual perfection expresses the limit of the perfection of 
which it is capable. Considering the omnipotence of the 
creator, it must be possible for the creature to be en- 
dowed with higher and higher capabilities at the com- 
mand of the creator. This possibility on the part of the 
creature of being directed towards an end which is above 
its nature, and of being endowed in consequence with 
higher capabilities, was called by the Scholastics an 
obediential potency or supernatural potency. 

Nothing prevents a created nature from being in potency to 
produce certain effects through the divine power which its in- 
ferior potency could not produce. And this [capacity on the 
part of the creature] is called a potency of obedience according 


to which every creature is subservient to its creator—QQ. Disp. 
de Potentia, q. 6, a. 1, ad 18™, 


The possibility of a supernatural order arises out of 
this capacity on the part of the creature to reach an end 
that is beyond its natural capabilities, if the creator 
comes to its assistance by setting such an end before it 
and endowing it with potencies which are above its na- 
ture. The creature will, of course, have no right to such 
a supernatural end. It has no right to anything beyond 
what its nature demands, and its nature could be per- 
fected without a supernatural end. But if a supernatural 
end is assigned it, the supernatural means become neces- 
sary, not because of any right on the part of the creature, 
but because of the requirements of the supernatural end. 

The supernatural will, therefore, mean that which is 
over and above nature and not owing to nature; and the 
supernatural order will include the supernatural end and 
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the supernatural means, the obediential potencies, which 
are given to the creature for the attainment of that end. 


The Fact of the Supernatural 


Thus, natural reason can show us the possibility of 
the establishment of a supernatural order in the universe. 
But whether or not such an order has been established 
cannot be determined by natural reason, for it is a fact 
dependent on the disposition of the free will of God. 
The fact of the existence of a supernatural order, there- 
fore, can only become known to us through some revela- 
tion of the divine will to us. We know what God has 
willed by what He does. What He wills in and for the 
natural order, we know by what He has done in the 
natural order; that is, by the creation and conservation 
of the universe. But what God has willed in the super- 
natural order can only be known from some act of His 
that belongs to the supernatural order. Therefore, if it 
is to be possible for us to know that there is a super- 
natural order established by God, it must be possible for 
us to recognize that God can and sometimes does pro- 
duce effects in nature that are over and above the natural 
order. To these effects we give the name of miracles. 


Natural Laws 


We know what God has willed in the natural order 
when we know the natures of things. And the nature of 
things is manifested in the uniform way in which we find 
causes in nature acting. For nature is the ultimate prin- 
ciple of action in a being. When we have discovered the 
uniform way in which some agent in nature acts, we for- 
mulate this uniform mode of operation into what is 
called a “natural law.” But it is important to observe 
the sense in which the word “law” is used in this connec- 
tion, for law has two distinct meanings not infrequently 


confused. 
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Sometimes the word stands for a decree or command ex- 
pressed in the imperative mood. The Ten Commandments and 
Acts of Parliament are laws in this sense. At other times the 
term denotes some observed uniform mode of action in phe- 
nomena which is signified by a general proposition in the indic- 
ative mood. . . . Now, it cannot be too clearly kept in mind that 
the “laws of nature” are of this latter kind—Wéindle: What is 
Life? p. 126, 

Misconception of this distinction has led to the impres- 
sion that God is bound by the laws of nature somewhat 
in the same way as man is bound by the moral or the 
civil law, and that it would be unlawful for God to act 
otherwise than as these laws of nature direct. 


Our Knowledge of Natural Laws 


Our knowledge of natural laws is inductive, founded 
on observation and experiment. By observing the activi- 
ties of natural agents we are able to discover what is 
their uniform way of acting; and when their uniform 
way of acting is discovered, we are able to proceed 
further and announce, not only that they have always 
acted in this way as far as our observation has gone, but 
also that they will always act thus as long as they are 
under the same conditions as in our observations. In 
taking this step we are passing beyond the bounds of 
our experience, and to do so we must fall back on the 
principle of uniformity of nature. 

This principle may be stated in one of the following 
formulas: nature is uniform in its mode of acting; the 
future will resemble the past; the unobserved will re- 
semble the observed. If such uniformity were not found 
in nature, it would be impossible to formulate any gen- 
eral law of phenomena except in cases where we should 
be able to examine all the instances. It is important, 
therefore, that we should know what degree of necessity 
attaches to this principle, for on it the necessity of the 
natural laws will depend. 
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And in the first place we shall find that this principle 
of the uniformity of nature applies only to necessarily 
acting causes. We can attribute uniformity only in a less 
strict sense to those actions which depend on the free 
will of man. The laws which are founded on this uni- 
formity have not any strict universality, and readily 
admit of exceptions. Such are the so-called economic 
laws, as the law that the price of a commodity will be 
regulated by supply and demand. 

In the second place it will be found that the principle 
is rigidly universal and necessary only if it is expressed 
as a hypothetical proposition, e..g.: If the same neces- 
sary cause acts in the same circumstances, it will produce 
the same effect. In this form we recognize it as an abso- 
lutely necessary proposition derived from the principle 
of causality. But we do not know with any absolute 
certainty that the circumstances required for the uniform 
operation of the cause will remain the same. Therefore, 
since the natural laws imply this principle of the uni- 
formity of nature, they are not absolutely, but only hypo- 
thetically, necessary. They state for us what the mode 
of operation of a necessary cause will be if the requisite 
conditions for its operation are present. But among the 
conditions for the operation of any second cause is the 
co-operation of the first cause. Unless we know, then, 
that the second cause will receive this co-operation of 
the first cause, we cannot know that it will act in the fu- 
ture as it has acted in the past. 


Our Assurance That God Will Co-operate 


Have we any assurance that the first cause will co- 
operate with second causes? If God in creating the uni- 
verse has given to created things the power not only to 
be but also to be causes, then we must think that these 
created causes and their uniform modes of operation 
express God’s intention in regard to what the natural 
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order should be and how it should be worked out. We 
are not unwarranted, then, in assuming that He intends 
the natural order to be worked out by the operation of 
these natural causes. Granting that such is His inten- 
tion, we must further admit that, if His co-operation is 
a necessary condition for the working of these causes, 
His wisdom will require that He should give the co- 
operation as far as the good of the natural order requires 
it. But at the same time we must admit that God freely 
creates the natural order, and that His power is not 
limited by what He has created. It will still be possible 
for Him to establish and order beyond the natural; and 
if the good of this other order requires it, it may be- 
come necessary that His co-operation with natural causes 
should be withheld for the sake of the good of the other 
order. But we need not think that this possibility 
jeopardizes all our certainty in regard to the operation of 
the natural laws. Our certainty was never warranted in 
being more than hypothetical to begin with, and it re- 
mains the same even when this possibility is taken into 
consideration. If there is nothing but the good of the 
natural order to be provided for, God will always co- 
operate with second causes. But if we admit the pos- 
sibility of a supernatural order, we must recognize that 
the uniform operation of natural causes cannot bring 
about the good of this order; and that consequently, for 
the good of the supernatural order, some exception to 
the uniformity of nature may be necessary. Such an 
exception would be what we call a miracle. 


2. Ture MEANING AND POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES 


The Meaning of Miracle 


Taken literally, a miracle means a wonderful work, 
something to excite wonder or admiration. Now, if we 
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examine into the causes of wonder or admiration, we find 
that wonder may arise either: 

1. Because we are ignorant of the cause by which a 
certain effect has been produced; and in this case the 
effect is not really wonderful in itself, but only to us by 
reason of our ignorance; or 

2. Because we recognize that the effect is beyond the 
power of the natural causes that have been operating to 
produce it. In this case the effect is really wonderful 
in itself. It is under this second class that miracles are 
to be placed. 

A miracle is therefore defined as “an effect produced 
by God within the limits of visible nature and surpassing 
the power and order of all created nature.” 

A miracle must occur within the limits of visible na- 
ture, for otherwise it could not serve its purpose as a 
sign of a special divine intervention. It must surpass 
the power of all created nature, for otherwise it could 
not be known with certainty to be the work of God. And, 
finally, it must be beyond the order of created nature; 
for if it were included in the order of created nature, 
it would be natural, even though it was an effect which 
no created cause could produce. Thus, the operation of 
grace in the soul is not a miracle; for although it can be 
produced only by the power of God, still it does not 
occur within the limits of visible nature. The wonders 
of Spiritism are not miracles; for although, granting 
their genuineness, they surpass the power of material and 
even human agents, they are not beyond the power of 
created spirits. Neither is the creation of the world a 
miracle. To create is indeed beyond the power of all 
created nature, but to be created is not beyond the order 
of nature; for, as we have seen, it is by creation that the 
order of nature must begin, and the beginning of an 
order must be included in the order. 

An effect is said to surpass the power of created na- 
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ture when there does not exist any natural cause that 
can produce it. That an effect may be beyond the power 
of any created cause to produce may be due: 

1. To the nature of the effect itself, when the effect is 
of such a kind that no created power is competent to 
produce it. The raising of a dead man to life is such 
an effect. It is called supernatural and miraculous in 
the strict sense of the words. 

2. To the manner in which the effect is produced. An 
example of this kind would be the sudden mending of a 
broken bone. In the ordinary course of nature the bone 
would knit through the operation of natural causes; but 
such an effect, if natural, would consume considerable 
time. If it were to take place instantaneously it would 
be supernatural or miraculous in the manner of per- 
formance only. 


Those effects which God alone produces in things which have 
a natural tendency to produce opposite effects, or to produce 
effects in the opposite way, are properly called miracles. But 
those effects which nature produces, but in a way unknown to 
us, or to one of us, or those things which God produces, but 
which have no other natural way of being produced, are not 
properly called miracles, but only wonders or wonderful things. 
—QQ. Disp. de Potenitia, q. 6, a. 2. 


Other Definitions of Miracles 


Miracles have sometimes been defined in such a way 
that it would be impossible to identify any event as a 
miracle. Thus, when Spinoza says that a miracle is “an 
event whose natural cause we cannot explain by the ex- 
ample of something else, or at least he cannot explain 
who writes or narrates the event,”* or when Locke de- 
fines a miracle as “a sensible event, which being above 
the comprehension of the spectator, and in his opinion 
contrary to the established course of nature, is taken by 


* Tractatus Theologico-politicus, VI. 
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him to be divine,”* ignorance of the cause is given as the 
only characteristic of a miracle. The implication is that 
there would be no miracles if we understood fully the 
workings of nature. It is true, of course, that many 
events have been deemed miraculous by ignorant ob- 
servers, but not all miraculous events are included in 
this category. When it is evident that natural causes 
competent to produce a certain effect have not been 
acting, and nevertheless the effect occurs, the miracle is 
certainly not a case of merely being ignorant of the 
cause. 


The Possibility of Miracles 


God acts in nature, as has been said, by co-operating 
with natural causes. But then God freely created this 
present world-order and the causes that operate within 
it. . We have, therefore, no ground for thinking that the 
power of God is in any way limited by what He has 
created. Consequently, we must think that it is still 
possible for God to produce effects in nature in some 
other way than by co-operating with natural causes. 


The divine art does not express itself fully in the production 
of creatures; and therefore God can work according to His 
divine art in some other way than in the natural order—QQ. 
Disp. de Potentia, q. 6, a. 1, ad 12%, 


Such a way would be for God to produce an effect in 
nature without any co-operation from any second cause. 
It must be admitted that this is possible as far as God’s 
power is concerned; for since the second cause received 
all its efficiency from the first cause, it must be possible 
for God to supply the efficiency of the second cause in 
the absence of that cause. Thus is shown the extrinsic 
possibility of miracles; that is, that there exists a cause 
competent to produce them. 

But, granting the absolute power of God to work 


* A Discourse on Miracies. 
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miracles, a difficulty would still remain if God was bound 
by the laws of nature to work within the limits of those 
laws. But the laws of nature define the limits of the 
operation of nature, not of God’s power. It is necessary 
only that nature should attain the end it was created for, 
the external glory of God. But the external glory of 
God is not bound up with the observance of the present 
natural laws. It could be achieved under different laws, 
provided only that the things in nature still had some 
share in the divine goodness, and in their reality mani- 
fested that goodness to intelligent creatures. In this 
they differ from the moral laws; for the moral laws ex- 
press a necessary relation of beings to the end of crea- 
tion. Without the observance of the moral laws that 
end could not be attained by creatures subject to them. 
Therefore, we cannot conceive that God should produce 
effects that were contrary to the moral laws, though.He 
may set the workings of the physical laws aside for the 
sake of some good that is worthy of Him. 

There still remains the matter of the intrinsic possi- 
bility of a miracle. Is there a contradiction involved in 
the concept of a miracle? Is it contradictory to suppose 
that an effect can be produced in nature and yet not by 
a cause in the natural order? There would be a con- 
tradiction involved here if the laws of nature were ab- 
solutely necessary, for then no effect could occur in 
nature without the intervention of a natural cause. But, 
as we have seen above, these laws are only hypothetically 
necessary. There is, then, no contradiction involved in 
the concept of an effect produced in nature without the 
intervention of a natural cause. 


The tendency which second causes have to produce determined 
effects is given them by God; hence, God who directs other 
causes to the production of determined effects, is able to pro- 
duce effects through His own power without the intervention 
of any other cause—Summa Theologica, I, q. 105, a. 1, ad 3¥™ 
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3. THE Purpose or Finat Cause or MIRACLES 


The Moral Order 


To many persons the natural order means the order 
of physical causes and effects. This is the field in which 
the physical laws are in force. But it is not all of the 
natural order; there is also the moral order of moral 
causes and effects. To all, except Materialists, it will be 
evident that desire and aversion, love and hate, and other 
moral forces are true causes and produce effects in as 
true a sense as the mechanical and chemical forces of 
inorganic nature. We cannot, of course, find the same 
rigidity and uniformity of action in the moral order as 
in the physical; and what we call laws of uniformity in 
this order are rather generalizations indicating what for 
the most part occurs, not what must invariably be found 
in the same circumstances. Thus, that a man will not 
lie without some apparent advantage to be derived from 
the lie; that a man will favor his friends rather than 
his enemies; that he will seek to buy at as low a price 
as possible and sell at as high a price as he can get, are 
sometimes called laws in the moral order. Yet we do 
not expect to find them invariably carried out in practice, 
but only for the most part. Now, it will be clear that 
as soon as intelligent beings are introduced into the uni- 
verse, this moral order is established ; and the good of the 
intelligent being will be dependent on the working out 
of the moral order as well as the physical. In fact it 
will depend more on the working out of this moral or- 
der; for the good of the intelligent being depends on 
the fulfillment of his rational tendencies and desires. 

Now, if there existed no order except the physical, it 
would still be possible, absolutely speaking, for the first 
cause to produce effects without the co-operation of 
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second causes. Miracles would, therefore, be possible in 
this sense of absolute possibility. But they would seem 
to be devoid of any special significance, and it would 
seem to impugn the wisdom of the creator that there 
should be any need of miracles in an order the good of 
which has already been provided for by the natural laws 
which He had established. Therefore, while we recog- 
nize in the physical order the absolute possibility of 
miracles, we cannot find a need or justification of them 
without passing to another order of things. If in this 
other order, the moral order, we find that the physical 
laws are sometimes more of a hindrance than a help, or 
that of themselves they are unable to work out the good 
of this order, we must expect to find that some other 
provisions will be made which may be, in part at least, 
a contravention of the physical laws. 


The Inadequacy of the Physical 
in the Moral Order 


The good of man (and for our present purpose this is 
the good of the moral order) is found in the happiness 
of man, and this happiness is to be had, not primarily 
in goods of the physical order, but in the goods of the 
moral order, and essentially in the knowledge and love 
of God as the supreme good and ultimate end. Now, the 
goodness of God is revealed in creation and it is accord- 
ingly possible for man to know and love this goodness 
as creation makes it known. Yet to man the goodness 
of the creature is more evident than the goodness of God 
which the creature reveals. And though man can pass 
from effect to cause, from the seen to the unseen, and 
ought to do so if he follows the natural bent of his rea- 
son, still experience shows that he does not invariably do 
so. Indeed, there is even in the very goodness and beauty 
of the creature something of an inducement to stop at 
that very goodness and beauty and go no further. The 
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world could not be a revelation of the goodness of God 
unless it was attractive by reason of its own goodness; 
yet this very attractiveness of the goodness of the world 
may arrest man’s attention and so seem to satisfy his 
desires that he will look no further. That this is really 
what happened to man, the experience of the human 
race gives abundant proof. 


The Need of Supernatural Intervention 


There is, then, no insurmountable difficulty in the way 
of man’s attainment of a natural knowledge of God. 
And yet when we consider the conditions in which hu- 
man life has been lived, and man’s proneness to gratify 
his lower inclinations at the expense of his higher aspira- 
tions, we are forced to admit that the attainment of a 
suitable knowledge of God would be attended with very 
considerable difficulty for the generality of men. All 
that nature could do to reveal God was inadequate to 
man’s needs in the matter of winning a knowledge of 
God, not through any fault of nature, but through man’s 
propensity to accept nature itself in place of what it 
sought to reveal. There remained nothing, then, but a 
supernatural intervention to deliver man from his plight. 
Hence we find a supernatural intervention in some form 
necessary, since we cannot think of God as indifferent 
to man’s impotence. A necessity, however, which is 
occasioned by a great amount of difficulty in dispensing 
with something is called a moral necessity, and this is the 
kind of necessity we find for some supernatural inter- 
vention that would show God to man in an unmistakable 
and convincing way. 

But if we make the further supposition (of which, of 
course, natural theology knows nothing) that the natural 
end of man, to come to a knowledge of God through 
creation, has been superceded by a supernatural end, to 
know God as He is in Himself, and face to face, we 
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must recognize a higher need of supernatural interven- 
tion. For such knowledge, being beyond the power of 
man’s natural faculties, is entirely supernatural, and for 
it, in consequence, a supernatural revelation is absolutely 
necessary. 


It was necessary for man’s salvation that there should be a 
knowledge revealed by God, besides philosophical science built 
up by reason. Firstly, indeed, because man is directed to God, 
as to an end that surpasses the grasp of his reason. . . . But the 
end must first be known by men who are to direct their thoughts 
and actions to the end. Hence, it was necessary for the salva- 
tion of man that certain truths which exceed human reason 
should be made known to him by divine revelation. Even as 
regards those truths about God which human reason could have 
discovered, it was necessary that man should be taught by a 
divine revelation; because the truth about God such as human 
reason could discover, would only be known by a few, and that 
after a long time, and with the admixture of many errors. 
Whereas man’s whole salvation which is in God, depends upon 
the knowledge of this truth. Therefore, in order that the salva- 
tion of men might be brought about more fitly and more surely, 
it was necessary that they should be taught divine truths by 
divine revelation—Summa Theologica, I, q. 1, a. 1. 


The End of Miracles 


The need of supernatural intervention being thus rec- 
ognized, the necessity of miracles follows immediately. 
The miracle is needed as the seal and proof of God’s 
special intervention in the way of a supernatural revel- 
ation. The ordinary divine intervention in the universe 
consists of creation, conservation, and co-operation with 
natural causes. As long as. the production of effects 
follows natural laws, we can discover no other interven- 
tion than this. If, then, God reserves to Himself the 
power of special intervention in the affairs of the uni- 
verse, and if such intervention is sometimes necessary, 
He must be able to make such special intervention known 
to us by some easily recognizable effects which are not 
in accordance with the operations of the natural laws. 
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Of course, the primary end of miracles must be the 
same as the end of everything in the universe, the ex- 
ternal glory of God. But among particular reasons why 
miracles should occur, this need of providing a proof for 
the special intervention of God in the way of a super- 
natural. revelation must be counted as most important. 
Other particular reasons may be, to give clear evidence 
of the existence of providence and justify man’s faith in 
that providence, or generally to manifest the innocence 
or holiness of individuals. ; 


The things that are of faith cannot be proved by human 
arguments, but must be proved by the argument of divine power; 
so that when some one performs works that can be done by 
God alone, these works will be believed to be from God; just as 
when a man brings letters sealed with the signet of the king, 
that which the letters contain is believed to be set forth on the 
authority of the king—Summa Theologica, I, q. 43, a. 1. 

There is no more fitting way of manifesting godhead than 
by the performance of acts proper to God. Now, it is proper to 
God to be able to change the course of nature by doing some- 
thing above that nature of which He is the author. Works over- 
riding the course of nature are the aptest evidence of divine 
being.—Contra Gentiles, IV, 55. 


Answers to Prayer 


Prayer, in so far as it is made up of petitions for 
assistance in our needs, implies belief in the power of 
God to. direct and regulate the course of nature. The 
answer to prayer does not necessarily mean that a mira- 
cle has been worked, but only that God has so governed 
the workings of natural causes that the good sought for 
has been brought about. Of course, the answer to prayer 
does not mean a re-adjustment of the plan of divine 
providence, for both the prayer and the answer to it were 
foreknown in the design itself. 

Prayers are of avail to procure those things which He fore- 


knew He would grant to those who offered them.—St. Augustine: 
De Ciwvitate Dei, V, 9. 
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4. Tur CoGNoSCIBILITY OF MIRACLES 


Points To Be Established 


For a miracle to be of value in proving a special divine 
intervention in favor of a revelation, it will be necessary 
that the fact of its occurrence should be established be- 
yond doubt. Now, the establishing of the certainty of 
the occurrence of a miracle will include: 

1. The proof of the historical truth of the event which 
is claimed to be miraculous. We must be able to show 
with certainty that the event actually occurred. There 
would be no purpose in investigating the miraculous na- 
ture of an event unless this fact of its occurrence had 
first been placed beyond doubt. 

2. The proof of the supernatural character of the 
event. We must be able to show that the event is not 
one that could be explained by the operation of natural 
causes ; but that in the circumstances in which it occurred 
it could not have been produced except by the power 
of God. 

When these two points have been established the cer- 
tainty of the miracle has been proved. 


Historical Truth of Miracles 


As a mere historical occurrence a miracle is no dif- 
ferent from any other event. The evidence for it will 
be the same as the evidence for other historical events. 
Knowledge of all events which do not fall within our 
own immediate experience must be had through the 
testimony of witnesses; and if such testimony is com- 
petent to give certainty in regard to events which are 
the results of the operations of natural causes, it is un- 
reasonable to deny its competence to establish the occur- 
rence of a miraculous event. We do not go to the wit- 
nesses for an explanation of the event or a knowledge 
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of the causes by which it was brought about. We ask 
of the witnesses merely to attest the fact of the occur- 
rence of the event. Of the causes we shall be competent 
to judge for ourselves. 

Now, all historical certitude rests on the authority of 
witnesses, and this authority means the right of the wit- 
ness to command our individual assent to what he nar- 
rates. Such a right can be founded only on the know]l- 
edge and truthfulness of the witness. For it is only the 
evidence of truth that can rightly command the assent 
of the intellect; in the absence of evidence the intellect 
can always rightfully withhold its assent. But in regard 
to historical events the evidence of the truth is set before 
us when we have assurance of the knowledge and truth- 
fulness of the witnesses who relate the event. 


Competency of Witnesses 


In regard to miracles we can have assurance of the 
knowledge possessed by the witnesses as to the occur- 
rence of the event which they relate and which is claimed 
to be miraculous. For a miracle, as we have defined it, 
is an event occurring in visible nature; one that will fall 
under the observation of the senses, like any other and 
ordinary event. Now, persons whose senses are in nor- 
mal condition and who apply their senses properly to the 
observation of events, can have correct knowledge of 
what occurs before them. And we can know that the 
senses of the witnesses were normal from our knowledge 
of how they report other events which were not deemed 
miraculous by them. This assurance of the normality 
of the senses of the witness will be strengthened if 
there are many different witnesses and their testimony 
is in agreement in particulars. For though some of 
them might be afflicted with some abnormality of the 
senses, all will not be, or at least all will not be afflicted 
in the same way; and consequently all would not give 
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agreeing testimony unless their testimony was correct. 
And we can know that their senses were rightly applied 
to the observation of the event if the event is a striking 
one which would easily attract notice; if it is of some 
importance, so that a witness would take some pains to 
observe it carefully; if it would be of interest to others 
to contradict the testimony given if such testimony was 
not accurate; and, finally, if there are many witnesses 
to the event and their testimony is found to agree. 

It should be remembered that a miracle is wonderful 
in its cause, but not necessarily wonderful in what ap- 
pears to the senses. The miraculous events that fall under 
one’s observation may be made up of quite ordinary 
seeming occurrences. Thus, that a man was a cripple 
and unable to walk is an easily observable thing. The 
fact that he is later seen walking as one in perfect health 
is also something easily perceptible. It is the fact that 
the second fact occurs after the first without any natural 
cause to account for it that is miraculous. But all the 
witness is required to testify to is the occurrence of the 
events that fall under the observation of his senses, and 
not the causes of the events, which causes may be en- 
tirely unknown to him. 


Reliability of Witnesses 


We can know the truthfulness of witnesses partly 
from their known character and their general reliability 
in other matters; but mostly from the motive or absence 
of motive for telling a falsehood. It is a law of man’s 
moral nature that a man will not lie unless there is some- 
thing to be gained by lying. If it appears in any case 
that there was nothing to be gained by the witness 
through lying, but rather that he suffered loss by the 
testimony he gave, we can be sure that he has not lied, 
The assurance of the truthfulness of witnesses will be 
greatly helped if there are numerous witnesses to the 
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event and these witnesses are persons who have different 
and even opposite interests. For then, though it might 
be of advantage to some to lie, it will not be of advantage 
of persons of opposite interests to agree on the same lie. 
Our knowledge of the truthfulness of the witnesses will 
be helped also if the event testified to is of a public char- 
acter and of some importance. For then many would 
be concerned to deny a false story in regard to it, if any 
such false story were put into circulation. 


Philosophical Truth of Miracles 


Having thus derived an assurance of the knowledge 
and truthfulness of the witness to an event alleged to be 
miraculous, we can consider the event itself established. 
It will remain, then, to examine the character of the 
event to determine whether or not it is miraculous as 
alleged. This means an examination into the cause of 
the event and constitutes an inquiry into the supernatur- 
ality of the event. To know that an event is super- 
natural, we must know that it has not been produced by 
natural causes. This it is possible for us to determine 
if the antecedents of the event are known to us and it is 
apparent that among these antecedents there is nothing 
that would be an adequate cause of the effect that has 
been produced. Thus in the case of the beggar at the 
“Beautiful Gate,” if we know that the only antecedents 
to his cure were his request for alms and the answer 
given him, “Arise and walk,” we can be sure that we 
have not here in these antecedents a natural cause ade- 
quate to produce the effect of healing his lameness. 

Or, again, the supernaturality of the effect may be 
known from the nature of the effect itself, when ihe ah (Ont 
such a kind that no cause in the natural order could 
bring it about. Such an effect would be the raising of 
the dead to life. Nor is it necessary that we should 
know all the possible forces of nature in this case, or 
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how far the influence of natural forces can extend. It 
is sufficient to know that in a given case certain forces 
only were in operation and that the effect could not be 
attributed to the forces that were actually operative in 
the production of the effect. 

The claim is not made that it is possible in all cases 
to decide on the supernatural character of events alleged 
to be miraculous. Sometimes it is possible to know that 
a miracle has taken place; in other cases, perhaps in the 
majority of cases, we shall have to be satisfied to sus- 
pend our judgment. 


Miracles and the Powers of Spirits 


On the supposition of the existence of purely spiritual 
beings, whether good or evil, it will have to be granted 
that they will be able to produce effects which are beyond 
the powers of material nature and even beyond the pow- 
ers of man. How, then, are the wonders worked by 
them to be distinguished from genuine miracles which 
are the work of God alone? If these spirits are good, 
it will not be of any practical importance to make such 
a distinction. For the good spirit will not work in op- 
position to God, and wonders worked by it will have the 
approbation of God; so that for practical purposes it 
will be the same as if these wonders were worked by 
God Himself. If, however, the spirits are evil, they may 
endeavor to work in opposition to God; and then to 
avoid deception it will be necessary to discriminate be- 
tween the wonders they may work and the miracles of 
God. With patience this can be done; for there are 
various signs by which the genuineness of miracles can 
be tested. Of these signs we shall proceed to examine 
a few. 

1. Is the event itself of a kind that a created intelli- 
gence could produce. To move material objects about 
or to lift heavy things is not beyond the power of the 
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creature. To do so without visible contact is, of course, 
wonderful; but then if the agents moving them are sup- 
posed to be spirits and invisible, we should not be sur- 
prised at the lack of visible contact. We do not know 
how to explain the influence of our own minds on our 
bodies ; yet we need not for that reason deny that there 
is such influence or exclude it from the category of 
natural influences. In such cases then we may be sure 
that, however astonishing the effect, no genuine miracle 
has been wrought. 

2. What are the circumstances of the event? Cir- 
cumstances may sometimes indicate whether or not we 
might suppose a created spirit to have been operating 
in the event under consideration. 

3. What is the character of the human agent through 
whom the supposed miracle has been worked? This is 
not always an infallible sign. Piety may be simulated 
and self-deception is possible even in persons who are 
otherwise honest. Usually, however, the simulated piety 
or the self-deception will be detected in time. But one 
through whom God is working miracles will be sure to 
show under the hardest tests the characteristic virtues of 
meekness, humility, and obedience. Such a person, especi- 
ally, will not consciously seek notoriety or personal profit. 

4. What is the end towards which the miracle tends? 
This is in many ways the principal and surest sign by 
which the genuine miracle can be distinguished from the 
pretended one. We can be sure that it is not the work 
of God unless there is discoverable in it some end worthy 
of God. A miracle is not worked to satisfy mere human 
curiosity or for any other merely natural end. Wonders 
worked by evil spirits will not tend to the glory of God 
or the real spiritual good of man, though they may seem 
to do so in the beginning. But how the effect works out 
in the long run will test the character of the end for 


which it was done. 
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5. OBJECTIONS AGAINST MIRACLES 


Sources of These Objections 


Objections against miracles have been urged from all 
possible sides. Those who do not admit the existence of 
God will not, of course, admit the fact or the possibility 
of miracles. For them nothing can occur except through 
the operation of some cause in nature. If, moreover, 
they hold a deterministic philosophy, they will further 
assert the universal prevalence of necessary law to which 
there can be no exception. Consistently, they do not 
recognize anything supernatural. And as a miracle is an 
exceptional event, something out of the ordinary course 
of nature, it will have no place in a universe where every- 
thing is ruled by necessary law. 

The determinist will be forced either to reject the evi- 
dence for the fact alleged to be miraculous, or accepting 
the fact, ascribe it to the operation of some unknown 
force in nature. It is irrational, however, to refuse to 
accept evidence for a fact simply because the fact is not 
in the ordinary course of nature. And as for unknown 
forces of nature, granted that such exist, there would be 
no way of knowing that they exist except by the regular- 
ity and uniformity of their effects. That is the only way 
in which we can become aware of what we call the 
known forces of nature. The existence of the unknown 
forces would have to be verified in the same way. But 
when an effect does not occur regularly and uniformly, 
that is, when the effect cannot be reproduced when the 
conditions under which it occurred previously have been 
reproduced, we know it is not the effect of a natural 
cause whether known or unknown. 

The objections that follow are drawn from various 
sources and deserve some particular consideration. 
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1. The working of a miracle would reduce God to the 
level of a second cause (Sabatier, Tyrrell, Loisy). 

This objection supposes that if God produces an effect 
without the intervention of a second cause, God takes 
the place of the second cause. But a second cause does 
not mean one that produces an effect immediately in 
nature, but one that derives all its efficiency from the 
first cause and acts with dependence on the first cause. 
For God to produce an effect immediately in nature is 
not to have His efficiency derived from anything else, 
or to act with dependence on anything else. Indeed, it 
should rather be in keeping with the efficiency of the 
first cause that it should be able to produce immediately 
and without the intervention of the second cause that 
which it can and ordinarily does produce with such in- 
tervention. Moreover, when God creates He produces 
an effect immediately in nature, and yet we do not think 
of creation as reducing God to the level of a second 
cause. 

2. A miracle would imply mutability or lack of power 
in God (Voltaire, Anatole France). 

God has established the natural laws by which events 
are brought about in the ordinary course of nature. If 
a miracle is worked, that event will be brought about 
by some exception to these laws. Therefore, these ob- 
jectors argue, either God changed His design of produc- 
ing effects in nature through the operation of natural 
laws, or He was not able to formulate laws which would 
regulate the course of nature without being amended to 
meet special emergencies. 

But a right understanding of the final cause or pur- 
pose of miracles will show us that a miracle is not 
worked to meet any special emergency in the natural 
order. The natural order is, indeed, under the regula- 
tion of natural laws, and these laws are sufficient to pro- 
vide for the good of the natural order. God has not 
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changed His design of working out the good of the 
natural order through these laws. Neither do the laws 
need to be amended to work out the good of the natural 
order; nor does an exception take place for the sake of 
the good of the natural order, but always for the sake 
of some good in the supernatural order. 

3. A miracle would imply a lack of wisdom or dignity 
in God (Voltaire). 

“Tt is impossible to think that God would work for 
some men in particular, and not for men in general,” 
says Voltaire. And he adds that the human race taken 
as a whole is very insignificant, and that one or a few 
individuals would be altogether beneath the notice of a 
supreme being. 

This is a favorite argument with those who like to 
insist on the insignificance of man. And yet for all they 
know, man is the most important being in the universe, 
the only intelligent being for them, if they will not accept 
the testimony of revelation. But apart from this, any 
creature is insignificant in comparison with God—the 
whole universe is insignificant in such a comparison— 
and the same reasoning would be as strong an argument 
against the creation of the universe as against the work- 
ing of a single miracle. If it is not beneath the dignity 
of God to create man, it is not against His dignity to 
provide for man’s spiritual good as is done by the work- 
ing of a miracle. 

4. It would be unfair for God to work a miracle in 
favor of one and not of others. 

Thus at Lourdes some are cured and others who seem 
to have the same faith are left uncured. But we cannot 
say what is fair or unfair in such a matter, unless we 
know whether or not it would be good for.a person to 
be cured. Health is not a blessing for all equally. God 
answers our prayer and our faith in a way to promote 
our spiritual and eternal good. If He gives to each one 
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what is good for him, He is dealing fairly whether He 
works a miracle in one’s favor or not. 

5. A miracle being itself a doubtful event cannot be 
used to prove the certainty of a revelation (Rousseau). 

Miracles are not more doubtful than any other events. 
The fact of the miracle may be proved by evidence that 
makes it altogether certain; and it may be made alto- 
gether certain, too, that the miraculous event is one that 
is beyond the power of all created nature. 

6. A miracle would destroy the foundations of cer- 
tainty (Spinoza, Kant, Renan). 

If we recall what has been said about the necessity of 
the natural laws, we shall remember that they are only 
hypothetically necessary, and that consequently the cer- 
tainty founded on them is likewise only hypothetical. We 
can have certainty of what will occur if the law is 
carried out, and we can be certain that the law will be 
carried out unless there is question of obtaining some 
good in the supernatural order. Whether miracles are 
worked or not, our certainty of the operation of the 
natural laws is unchanged. 

7. Hume argues that we can only know what God 
will do by what we see Him doing. But what we see 
Him doing is governing the universe by means of the 
natural laws. Therefore we must think that He will 
continue to do so, and not produce any effects that are 
not in accordance with these laws. 

If by what we see God doing we mean our evidence 
for the uniformity of nature, then it is true that there 
is in this evidence nothing that would lead us to think 
that God would act in any other way. But besides this 
evidence for uniformity we have evidences also for ex- 
ceptional occurrences in nature. Therefore, according 
to Hume’s own argument, if we have evidence that God 
sometimes acts against the uniformity of nature, we 
ought to conclude that He will sometimes do so. 
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8. Hume argues also that there is a constant and uni- 
‘form experience against the occurrence of a miracle, 
and that in favor of the occurrence of a miracle we have 
only the testimony of some persons. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, it is more probable that these few persons should 
be deceived or make false statements than that a uniform 
law of nature should not be observed. 

But in order to get the constant and uniform experi- 
ence against a miracle, Hume must leave out the ex- 
perience of all those who give testimony in favor of a 
miracle. If he includes this testimony the experience 
will not be uniformly against the occurrence of a miracle. 
If he does not include it, he is not honestly presenting 
the case. Moreover, it is more improbable that the wit- 
nesses in the circumstances which we have enumerated 
above* as required for the certainty of a miracle, should 
lie or be deceived, than that a law of nature should not 
be observed. For we can account for the non-observance 
of the law of nature in the case. God can work a miracle 
if there is reason for it. But we could not account for 
the witnesses, in the circumstances described, lying or 
being deceived, for in those circumstances there is no 
reason. for a lie or for deceit. 


Summary 


The natural order embraces the sum total of created 
things, and includes the beginning, the actual reality, and 
the end of these beings, as well as God’s conservation 
and co-operation with causes in nature. A supernatural 
order is possible if the creature is capable of being ad- 
vanced to a higher end and endowed with the means to 
attain it. The fact of a supernatural order could be 
known only by some special supernatural intervention by 
God in nature. The natural laws are the uniform way 


* See p. 269. 
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in which natural causes operate. Our knowledge of 
thetn is derived by observation and experiment with the 
assumption of the principle of the uniformity of nature. 
The principle of the uniformity of nature holds only for 
necessarily acting causes, and is true only if stated hypo- 
thetically, i.e., if the circumstances remain the same. 
One of the circumstances always is that God should co- 
operate, and if God’s co-operation is withheld, an excep- 
tion to the natural laws is always possible. A miracle is 
an effect in visible nature exceeding the power and order 
of all created nature. A miracle is extrinsically possible 
because God has the absolute power to perform it, and 
He is not limited by the natural laws; it is intrinsically 
possible because there is no contradiction in the concept 
of an effect in nature without a cause in nature; for the 
laws of nature are only hypothetically necessary. The 
purpose or final cause of miracles lies in the moral order 
for which the physical laws are not sufficient. A super- 
natural revelation is morally necessary even for the 
proper knowledge of necessary natural truths, and ab- 
solutely necessary for any knowledge of supernatural 
truths. The miracle is needed as the proof of the 
genuineness of a revelation. Miracles can be known 
with certainty as historical facts by getting assurance of 
the knowledge and veracity of the witnesses. Under 
proper conditions we can be certain of these. The phil- 
osophical truth of the miracle can be known with cer- 
tainty if the antecedents of the miraculous effect are 
known and the effect is seen to be beyond the power of 
any natural antecedents. 


Propositions To Be Explained and Demonstrated 


1. The natural order includes the beginning, the ac- 
tual reality and the end of the creature. 
2. A supernatural order is possible. 
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3. The laws of nature are not absolutely, but only 
hypothetically, necessary. 

4. Miracles are intrinsically and extrinsically possible. 

5. The end of a miracle is some good in the moral 
order. 

6. A miracle can be known as a fact in the historical 
order. 

7. The philosophical truth of miracles can be proved. 
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